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PREFACE. 


^ woHi) ijuiy be said here as tu the origin of tuis 
hook. The Duke of Sutherland, after a severe ill- 
ness, had been exiled by his physicians and ordered 
to winter 'abroad. He, had been well-nigh every- 
where else, and in' this ease decided to proceed to 
the far East in his yacht, touching at various 
jdaccs of interest, and finally to visit Siam. A 
geographer and naturalist was required for the cx- 
jx'ditionJ which, as it was to touch fresh woods and 
pastures new, A>'as a position likely to afford some- 
thing worthy of i-eeord. The position was offered 
to me, and I acccptel it. We went overland to 
Brindisi, and found the ^am Peur lying there. I 
found all the novelty and adventure that I had ex- 
[)ected, and the results are recorded in the following 
Images. 
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TO SIAM AND MALAYA. 


CHAPTER I. 

LBSSBPSIA. 

And mind you#tell them a very pretty story, for they are pxcoeditigly 
fond of hlories ; my mofcJicr likes them to be very moral and aristocratic, 
and my father likes them to he merry, so as to make him laugh. 

• “ The Flyififj Trvnh IIans Andersen. 

A YACHT is soracthiug like the magic carpet of the 
Arabian Nights, that can transport its owner where 
lie wishes, or, better still, like Hans Anrlerscu’s 
‘ Plying Trunk,’ for yOu pack up and get into it, and 
it. carries you where you Avish. It takes its time 
about it, perhaps. 

David Coppcrficld’s old lady Avondered at the 
impiety of maritiers and others who had the pre- 
sumption to go ‘ meandering’ about the Avorld; for 
those who do not agree Avitli her, and AA’ho have 
yachts, a yacht is the ideal vehicle for meandering. 

Life in a large yacht comlnncs the picturesqueness 
of scahiring Avith the comforts of the best passen- 
ger ships. Preamble over, the Duke shakes hands 
Avitli his officers all round and makes a pleasant 
speech to the crcAV, The bagpipes jilay up during 
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dessert to welcome his Grace on board ,• the crescendo 
and diminuendo tones have a pretty effect as Aleck 
walka^ up and down playing the handsome silver- 
mounted pipes, their dark blue and green tartan 
ribl)«»ns fluttering in- the breeze. 

It feels homely to me knowing my way about the 
vessel, to have the same cabin that I had in the Bal- 
tic, and to see so many faces that I know. Aleck, the 
piper, says they are all glad to see me. We are thirty- 
two souls on board : the Duke and the doctor, Lady 
Clare, a widowed relative of the Duke’s family, and 
myself ; Bertha, the Swiss maid, and three stewards ; 
the captain and first and second mate ; gigincers and 
their crew, five ; carpenter, boatswain, and officers’ 
steward, three; the Italian chef-de-cuidne and^ his 
assistants — his myrmidons, as the head-steward calls 
the marmitons — and the officers’ cook, six; and 
eight seamen. The Duke prefers using the fore-part 
of the yacht as cleaner and pleasiuitcr, and command- 
ing the best view; the after-emd, being left for the 
ship’s company, gives them commodious quarters. 

The Sans Four carries, besides the gig bizilt as n 
lifeboat, a steam-launch, a cutter, the second gig, 
and dinghy, a Norwegian cockle-shell called the 
ladies’ boat, and a Berthon collapsible. 

The saloon looked delightfully comfortable, as we 
arrived by starlight, Avith a fire and the tabic Laid 
for dinner, the lamps with their coloured shades, 
the book-case attractive with the newest books, and 
])lates and ])ietur('S set in the olive plush walls above 
t he dado of carved teak. An ‘ jEolian ’ pianoforte 
stands in one corner of the saloon. 
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The deck-house is lined with sofas ; it has doors on 
each side and windows nearly all round, so that'one 
can see the views while sitting at work or with a 
book. Above the wid^, easy staircase that leads 
down to the saloon a folding table is spread, iVgc 
enough to dine eight people, or a dozen at a pinch ; 
the servants stand at the head of the staircase to 
wait, and the table does not impede their use of this 
short cut to the pantry, while the dishM are brought 
hot from the galley to the doors. In fine weather 
wo take our meals in the deck-house in preference to 
the saloon. * 

The 13th of December was a fine mild morning. 
Wo were all busy unpacking before noon, the hour 
fixcd»for sailing. ‘ We had our things laid neatly in 
the numerous cabin drawers, etc., and our trunks 
were carried below to the hold. 

What changes in the deck-house ! It looks more 
business-like now than^it did in its summer bowery 
appearance, when every corner Avas filled Avith plants 
and the beams hung with alternate roAvs of bunches 
of green and purple grapes from Trcntham. Noav 
there arc three shining revolvers at the head of each 
sofa, and bcloAv the coloured glass frieze above the 
AA'indows is another frieze of nine Winchester rifles 
which fire fifteen charges each without reloading, 
and a magazine of ammunition in a cupboard bandy 
by AA’ith the atlases. All this, with the brass can- 
nons on the deck, is for defence against possible 
pirates in the China seas. 

OJF, Avith a fair wind, going elcvon-and-a-half 
knots an hour, Italy on the Avest and the line of 
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the Alltoian hiHs all etiowy to the eastward of us. 
Thermometer 60" at six p.m. We have uot found 
our sea-legs, and the chairs arc all lashed to the 
tables. Our burly * bos’un ’ lays the weight of his 
body as well as the strength of his arms to the ropes. 
The Duke laughingly recommejids ‘ this nice little 
treatise on the rolling of ships,’ by W. Froude, 
written almost exclusively in algebra. Then his 
Grace, the better to ciitertain us, calls the captain 
with his charts and compasses into the deck-house 
to discuss plans, and we listen, like the Miss Flam- 
boroughs, each holding an orange while they talk 
about monsoons, etc. 

Here 1 should begin a fresh chapter on ‘Our 
Privations,’ a short one like that famous chapter on 
the snakes in Ireland. We have no privations on 
board the Sans Peur. Indeed, we carry two addi- 
tional seamen in case of sickness among them in 
the tropics. Calmer next morning, as we are shel- 
tered by Ccphalonia and Zante, ‘ fior di Levante ’ 
on the port-side. We have fragrant mandarin 
oranges, with their leaves and dowers to hold and 
smell, the newest books and magazines to read, and 
the white cliffs of Zante t'6 gaze upon. The Morca 
comes into view in the afternoon as we lose sight of 
Zante. There is a little flat islet near, and beyond 
it are the Peloponnesian mountains. The islet sub- 
divides, and ’oehold the Strophades — the storm-vext 
Strophades, ‘haunts of Celmno and her Harpy 
brood,’ which all pictures and descriptions represent 
as beetling crags and froAvning precipices. They 
arc not terrible in reality, nor at all like the pic- 
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tures, though mariners would probably avoid them 
in bad weather. This is an illusion lost j never nund, 
I seek truth, mightier than any fiction. 

The sea became much less rough as we came 
under the lee of lofty rugged Crete, vrith its *grey 
barren rocks, touches of red on its cliffs, and snow- 
capped summits, reminding us of the Alps, towering 
above the belts of cloud. A whale is blowing up 
fountains in the nearer sea, a grand whale, a great 
beast. 

The Duke, turning over pages of the ‘ Light of 
Asia,’ and quoting the millions of Buddhists, says, 
‘ It is the biggest religion going, by a long way,’ 
and he is soon deeply wrapped in Buddha’s capti- 
vating story. 

Thu doctor swallows novels by the dozen, bolting 
them like pills. 

At sunset a heavenly violet glow suffuses a near pro- 
montory of Oandin, wi^tb its snow-crowned peaks all 
rosy, Sind blue mists at the base, bringing all manner 
of fanciful images to lose themselves among the 
shadows of the cliffs, until to onr fancy the lofty island 
becomes a ghost, its head wrapped in wliitc drapery 
of snowy peaks, its jagged stony base and rocky pro- 
montorj' hard in outline and picturesque in detail ; 
clouds, like fancies, are spreading their wings over 
the mysterious blue wall that we know', by faith, to 
be all flowery valleys and shadowy ravines, with 
j)ossibly cornfields and vineyards. Now its aspect 
has become ashy pale, like that of after-death, the 
craggy foreground is a skeleton, the snowy crest has 
a greenish hue, quite livid. Moonlight will be a 
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glory to it, or as fame to a dead poet. sea is 

purple ‘ wine-coloured.’ Candia has been a beau- 
tiful companion to us all day, besides being a pro- 
tection and a shelter. At five o’clock there is a 
revif'al on the mountain ; it is less corpse-like, more 
like a sculptured marble monument, warm from the 
sculptor’s touch, softened and tender, like a fond 
memory of itself. 

Now alone in the Mediterranean, equi-distant 
from Europe, Africa, and Asia, as measured by <,hc 
captain’s compasses, the Sans Pmr rolls on to our 
chosen destiny. One passing steamer is all tljc 
vessolry we have seen since leaving Brindisi. No 
fear of collisions, any way. The grey solitude is 
gloomy. The Duke is somewhat hoarse, or Avorse, 
to our dismay, but he passes it off lightly. 

‘What matter,’ says his Grace, ‘ I am not going 
to sing.’ 

The stewards Ilerries and Dark Charlie arc bring- 
ing up more warlike implements, ‘in case the savages 
come.’ There are six boarding-pikes in a stand at 
the foot of the staircase leading from the deck-house 
to the saloon, 

‘ In case those heathens think there is anything 
worth taking in a vessel of this sort, we’ll give them 
a warm reception,’ quoth the valiant Herries ; and he 
shows us the varieties of i>istols, some so excellent 
‘ that they will do their w^ork loaded or unloaded, 
like the Irish magistrates.’ 

This impresses me ; I feel safer now. 

Besides the deadly weapons before mentioned, 
there are several sort.s of revolvers in cases ‘for 
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occasional use !’ the Duke’s own fireanus, the doc- 
tor’s f^uns, the steward’s rifle, and sundry and various 
warlike tools below. 

Will the smell of black leather ever afterwards 
remind me of these pistol-cases? I read Sir J. 
Lubbock’s book on ‘The Pleasures of Life.’ It 
seemed appropriate, and ? longed for the time when 
I should begin to make my observations on now 
countries ; like Glauber, I daresay I shall examine 
what everyone else hw thrown away. Travelling 
in this way, one sees just the crust of a country, or 
the cream of a country, whichever way* you like to 
take it. The result is pleasure, but much depends 
on the people you travel with. The Duke is most 
pleasant, a truly kindly nature, one forgets ho is a 
I)ukc, ‘ Kind hearts are more than coronets, and — ’ so 
forth. We watched the porpoises, some half-a-dozcn 
of them, swimming at the bows of the yacht as if 
racing us, and now 4ind then leaping out of the 
water in pairs ; we also saw fijung-fish skimming the 
sea like swallows ; they are not frequently seen in 
thcMcditerranean. The lofty towerof Damictta iwcps 
up in this forenoon of the 17th, and Port Siud comes 
in sight at two p.m. Lappy is eager to go ashore. 
This is the Duke’s large Lapland dog ; he bought 
him in Stockholm last summer. 

The view is of a long breakwater of concrete blocks, 
with a skinny Arab in blue leaping about on it, and 
much shipping in the canal, the silver link bctw'ccn 
the blue sea and the Red Sea. The yacht has to pay 
over two hundred peunds toll for passing through 
the canal ; even Monsieur de Lesseps’ friends are not 
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exempt from toll. The Royal Yacht Club, however, 
enjoys the same privilef^es as the Royal Navy ; and 
their vessels ^o not pay harbour dues. 

We anchored near the English barracks, a build- 
ing we bought from smne Dutch people in the late 
war. Its commanding situation on a tongue of land 
will make it useful in any future event. Port Said 
is a busy and important place, full of all sorts and 
conditions of buildings, from gunboats to dredges, 
tents, tanks, shore erections, machinery, and poor 
Lady Strangford’s hospital stranded on the sands and 
going to pieces for want of funds. There is no money 
to pay the nurses, and, although the 'Sister works 
for love and the doctors attend gratis, the building, 
which is roofed with a patent preparation of paper, 
is not watertight. This kind of roofing has failed here, 
though a dry climate, the sun being probably too 
powerful for the fabric, and the wet — ^for it does rain 
here sometimes — comes in on the patients’ bods. It 
is a pity that this useful institution should be let 
drop, as many Englishmen coming home sick recover 
under the care of the English nurses, whereas they 
would be sure to die if taken to the Egyptian hos- 
pitals. Poor Lady Strangford was on her way out 
with an ai’chitcct to see to the roofing, when she died 
suddenly, otherwise her energy would have carried 
out her plans and collected funds to work them, for 
which there is now no available capital left, and it 
causes regret that her effort should have been alto- 
gether in vain. 

Boats with picturesque crews are flocking round 
us ; they have to give place to an English man-of- 
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war’s boat bringing a young officer, with side-armsy 
jfrom the ^i6ac(?re gunboat to make his bow to the 
Duke. All officialdom is eoiming off, h ealth and canal 
officers, another and another boat hooking on to us, 
ten boat-loads of officials. Our yellow-hairod captain 
is distracted, but deterniined not to let them ^ard 
his ship. Make way for the British flag. The man- 
of-war’s boat elbows its way in, the commander of 
the Albacoir. bows himself off, non-offidal boats ctowd 
the port-side of the Sans Peur. The head-steward* 
an experienced officer formerly of the P. and 0. Ser- 
vice, has an eye on thesej More boat» hurrying to 
the fray for ’trading purposes. We try to laud to 
get out of the hubbub. Monsieur de Lesseps’ steam- 
launbh follows us as we land from the dinghy. 
M. le Due is offered the use of the Maison Adminis- 
trative for himself and his party, and steam-launches 
and whatsoever his Grace desires. Thousand thanks. 
We have everything .we want, but million thanks, 

‘ II n’y a pas de quoi, etc. Mille etceteras.’ Compli- 
ments bandied. 

Then we land, shouted at admiringly (?) by a 
tribe of Arab children, dwellers in gipsy tents hard 
by, and walk through the dirty suburbs, all smelling 
of Africa, and sec our first camel, and grow raptur- 
ous over sugar-cane and palm-trees. Port Said has 
become a ragged Oriental town — ^it might be of any 
age — not like the new wooden Yankee-looking place 
I remember. All the various national flags give it 
what Pierre Loti calls ‘ un air de Babel cn fete.’ 

We returned to tht yacht and sat on the bridge till 
after gunfire enjoying the regular Egyptian sunset. 
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amber flushed with red, like ‘ a golden vase filled with 
roses,’ being devoured by mosquitoes, while listening 
to the sweet birds’ songs and sounds of all manner 
of machinery and fanfaronades and cries and talk 
in all manner of languages, including pigeon English 
from a heathen Chinee. We hear we are to leave at 
daylight to-morrow, as the pilot has orders from Mon- 
sieur de Lcsseps to take the Sans Peur through the 
canal at more than regulation speed, only we must 
get on before another vessel that will be going at 
the regulation speed. Weighed anchor at six. Wo 
arc the first in the canal to-day. Being Sunday, 
they have hoisted the Duke’s private flag, with the 
wild-cat rampant, which looks like pussy taking her 
first dancing-lesson, at the mizen, the yacht’s burgee 
at the main-mast. The Duke told us the story of 
the mid-cat on his flag. When the Danes in old 
times came invading Sutherland, the wild-cats from 
the mountains came doAvn apd helped the braver 
Scots to drive them off, while the other inhabitants 
took refuge in their Pictish towers. 

Lake Menzaleh extends on the starboard horizon, 
covered with lateen-rigged vessels; the shore crowded 
with quail and innumerable flamingoes, looking like 
white towns, or encampments, in their distant flocks. 
On the port-side there is the appearance of a great 
lake beyond the atrip of sand, with sand hillocks 
reflected in its waters ; but no, it is a mirage — at 
least, so declares the pilot, who ought to know. 
The map seems to show water on both sides, but the 
pilot, and the captain declare it is mong. By-and- 
by the silvery line of our course is well-defined 
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between two infinities of mirage and desert sand. 
‘Murray’ says it is a wide expanse of hika and 
morass rendered gay and brilliant with innumerable 
flocks of rosy pelicnnsfWjarlet flamingoes, and snow* 
white spoonbills. All this, and my own eyes, I 
prefer to believe, pilots and captains notwithstand- 
ing. It is the metropolis of wild fowl, geese, ducks, 
herons, and other birds. Kantarah (El Kantnra, 
the bridge) we see at 11.10 a.m., a mooting-place of 
caravans of pilgrims from Mecca and Jerusalem. 

‘ There’s a busy scene,’ says the Duko, and so it 
is ; no pilgrims, however, but strings of •camels and 
navvies in bhie gowns and white turbans, all busy 
at work repairing the steep banks of the canal, 
cspeeially busy a figure in blue calling ‘ baksheesh,’ 
whenever he can catch anyone’s eye except that 
of the Egyptian ganger in black holding his parasol 
over his head. The captain showed us the pith hats 
bought at Port Said fpr himself and the ship’s com- 
]>any. We all fished out our helmets ; the Duke’s is 
H heavy white military helmet, ours are grey and 
very unbecoming. We postpone wearing them for 
the present, though the sun is scorching on the light 
sand which makes the canal muddy-looking. 

Our pilot, in his extra care, raancouvred ns 
aground, and before we got oS the Asia, of the 
Anchor line, took that opportunity to pass us. The 
banks arc in many places , defended by camp-shed- 
ding, and tamarisks are dotted sparsely on the banks, 
which rise higher as we approach Ismailia, where 
they arc sometimes wattled, and binding plants arc 
encouraged, reeds, tamarisks, and a sort of willow. 
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Many Arabs and camels are employed upon the 
bants. They are not going to widen the canal, but 
to increase its depth at the borders, mating it 
thirty feet deep throughout. Our passage washes the 
banSs a good deal, as wo are going at nearly double 
the regulation speed, seven and a half to eight knots 
an hour. The pilot pats our skipper complacently 
on the back, saying, ‘ We did it cleverly that time, 
dear boy.’ The captain resents it. He has never 
had his vessel run aground before — and get into the 
papers — all through an ignorant, incompetent son 
of a something — I forget what he said — and he does 
not like it. 

At three p.m. wo sec Viceroy Said’s old house 
above us on the right, a mere chMet w’itli an 'iron 
verandah, and before us the lakes arc opening out. 
The kliedivial avenue from the chalet to Ismailia 
has not flourished, but foliage generally is abundant 
round Ismailia. There arc heavy clouds overhead. The 
Duke tells me ‘ the evaporation is so groat from the 
Hitter Lakes that there is ahvays a strong current 
in from the Red Sea caused by nothing but the 
evaporation.’ Ills Grace is an authority on this 
canal, having been here so often during and since 
its construction. He has visited the Panama Canal 
with Monsieur dc Lesseps as well. There are several 
house-boats here, aud seven ‘ mudhoppers ’ for carry- 
ing off the mud. 

We anchored at Ismailia at 3.30, opposite the 
Khedive’s palace, a ■ handsome stone house half- 
hidden in the filco \voods. The place smells strongly 
of the sea. Monsieur Thevenet, Chef du Service du 
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Domaine et des Eaux de la Compagnie du Canal de 
Suez, a catalogue of a title, came off by order of Mon- 
sieur de Lesseps with the count’s private steam-launch 
to take us ashore, and he had an open carriage with 
pretty Arab horses ready at the pier to takb us 
driving round to see everything of interest. First 
through the avenue of large caroub-trees, by side of 
which the young palm-groves are planted, and the 
fileo Avoods. I did not know this tree j it is a sort 
of casuarina, with long beard-like fronds and a 
feathery sort of flower. It is an Austnilian tree. 

I was amazed at the groAvth of the woods in wliat 
I remembered as a sandy desert with a few slips of 
fruit-trees stuck in it, trying to grow. 

There are nc)AV three thousand inhabitants in • 
Ismailia; sixteen thousand at Port Said. We drove 
to tlie end of the Sweet- water Canal, and thence 
through the long, but here less flourishing, caroub 
avenue to the chalet we had seen from below, the 
villa of Said Pasha, in whose reign the canal Avas 
projected. Monsieur de Lesseps brought him up here 
to this highest ground in the neighbourhood, Avhenoc 
you can sec Jcbcl Ataka, Avhich overhangs Suez, 
blue in the distance. Monsieur de Lesseps said that 
some day he Avould see large vessels float where there 
was then only desert. The pasha replied, ‘ I will 
shoAv my confidence in you by building a house here 
at this spot, where I shall behold it and this red 
and buff striped chalet AA’iis erected. Said died before 
the fulfilment of the ])rophecy. 

Said’s villa has fallen out of repair, but it is still 
sometimes used as an annexe to a convalescent hos- 
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pital built near it. Ismailia is ihucb 'feVer-haunted, 
owing, it is said, to the constant watering of the 
vegetation. In its early days it seemed made to be 
the sanatorium of Eg)'pt,with its exhilarating desert 
l)re<Ses. Monsieur Thevcnct looked fever-worn and 
delicate. His children live in France, and he goes 
home for three months at least every third year. Mr. 
Roberts of Suez likewise calls Ismailia a feverish 
place ; he says six out of seven pilots have been laid 
up in hospital at Ismailia at a time. 

The fashionable world of Ismailia was out walking 
or driving on this road, which looks over the lake 
and the branches of the canal. On returning wc 
passed the Khedive’s palace, now seldom occupie<!, 
which was constructed for the ceremony of opening 
the canal, when whole groves and gardens were 
brought here full-grown from Cairo, only, of course, 
to die. The road was then made to the chalet, as 
Ismail expected to have to lodge some of his guests 
there. The fetes' and all connected therewith cost 
twelve millions of francs. Monsieur de Lesseps regret- 
ted this, though it was his triumph ; but Ismail was a 
big baby in his hands to bo coaxed and humoured. 
It was an advertisement, certainly, but this kind of 
work needed none. 

Monsieur de Lesseps, senior, has not been here for 
four years. His sons come here occasionally. 

Wo passed the now disused Canal de Service, 
which leads to the quarries where the stone— a bad 
.sort — was dug for use in the constructions. They 
let in water here at an early period of the works, as 
of course there was no water-way, and everything 
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had to be brou^t here by camels. In the process of 
filling the lakes an accident occurred which might 
have had disastrous consequences, but which, in 
fact, only expedited the filling. A breakage occurred 
on the first rush of water from the Red Sea, wMch 
threatened to carry away much of the banks, and 
flood the whole basin into a mere lagoon, useless for 
navigation. Fortunately, the injury to the banks 
was comparatively slight, and the central water-way 
Avas retained. 

Wo passed a ‘ square,’ or public garden, shady 
and pleasant, with alleys and a large white flower- 
ing exotic tree in the centre, and still went on 
tlirough . groves and gardens, and the Greek town 
shaded with plan'ts of eucalyptus, poinsettia, and 
1)1 hers, to Monsieur Thevenet’s house. There he 
showed us the machinery of the waterworks, the 
sweet-water force-pumps, &c, If these stopped, 
Port Said would starve. We admired his gardens, 
where he gathered tea-roses for us, and pepper and 
liibiscus, to show us what they can groA/ here in 
the desert even so near Christmas, tbc yclloAving 
pojilars affording, according to Monsieur Thevenct, 
th(i only signs of a difference in the seasons. He 
showed us a Pharaoh’s rat, a wild animal that they 
have lately caught in the desert, a creature some- 
thing like a large mongoose, Avith a long thin tail, 
very shy and fierce, and, like most desert animals, 
of the colour of the sands, or the sands where they 
arc shaded by hillocks and the shrubs that arc the 
camels’ food. , 

There were ipomeas and a largo bougainvillea, 
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with its beautiful purple-clustered spra3r8 fouraing a 
long arbour walk, made all of one spreading ptet 
with quite a timber stem of wonderful size, consider- 
ing the newness of the phuiting of Ismailia, as well 
as jasmines and foses, \ancs and vegetables, showing 
how readily the desert can be made to blossgm as 
the rose, and many sorts of what Monsieur Thevcnct 
called ‘ multipliants,’ whose drooping branches take 
root and spread. 

Wc drove on past the railway-station and the 
little church, through the Arab town, with its pic- 
turesque and busy population, its shops, and stalls 
and large flat baskets of various cereals, mostly ex- 
posed on the ground, to a small enclosure, where 
are preserved the sphynxes and other relics wliich 
were dug up at Rameses in cutting the sweet-water 
canal. One sphynx of blue granite is fairly w(;ll 
preserved ; and still better is a group of throe sealed 
figures in pink syenite, two of them holding in the 
clenched IcfthandthcTau. ‘O The central figure 
wears a diflci'cnt hat to ^ the broad cushiony 
Parsec-like caps of the A other two. There 
are bathing-machines on the border of Lake Temsah, 
by the sandy shore on the same side as the Arab town. 
People come here from Cairo for the sea-bathing. 

We wore offered the use of the electric-light boat 
to go to Suez in, lotting the yacht follow by day- 
light ; but, as there was no good sleeping accommoda- 
tion on board, we gave up seeing the weird effect 
of the canal by electric light, and elected to see the 
d(.^sert scenery by day. The sunset was a glorious 
effect of flame-colour, with a rich violet glow above, 
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where ihfe ci«e(feetii iiie<^a 

fl%/‘ They say there of the 

seasons here, but we ^ai our wraps in the 

tol4' breeze, with the thewhbmeter at 60®. A little 
mOTe wintl, and there would be a •dust-storm. The 
dlieiny of the canal is wind, shifting the sand. It de- 
pends upon continual labour to make it a continuous 
benefit ; dust-storms have sometimes been known to 
delay vessels throe days in the canal and in these 
lakes. The Duke says the yacht has been lifted 
four inches in this lake by the inoreased, buoyancy 
of the water — ‘ no, not with our consum^ptjon of the 
stores.’ The lakes here, especially the Miter Lttkes, 
are extremely salt. There are salt-heds in those 
lakes, solid like .chalk-pits. The density’ of the 
water at Ismailia will cause six inches displacement 
iri a flat-bottomed boat drawing twenty feet of 
water. 

The fish of Lake Tetnsah are very good ; we had 
some of them for breakfast, a sort of soles, and we had 
for dinner some good white salmon — as the steward 
wrote it in the menu. We went ashore at some , 
di.-^lance from Ismailia to sec our men draw the 
seine 4n comparatively shoal water. The fish were 
new to all of us. Our first haul caught what looked 
like grey mullet — they called them salmon — with a 
sharp fin like- a perch, one fin too many for a trout ; 
some bream-like fish and a chad, as Mr. Butters, the 
first mate, a Cornishman, called it ; and another like 
a mullet, with no spots, but with ,a fine line down 
the sides. We caught a very’ delicate sort of wliite- 
bait, and a red and greenish rock-fish, anfl another 

c 
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fish something like the chad, with vertical bands in 
grey and yellow, and purple in the gills. They 
found mussels, cockles, and ‘ butter*fish ’ much 
sweeter to eat than the cockle. The two largest 
fish in the* net were sea-trout. 

I gathered several varieties of a juicy sort of 
marine desert-plants, and a dwarf tamarisk with 
elongated pink berries, and One sort with green 
berries, which become yellow when ripe. Bertha 
took home a green locust to make a pet of. We 
always speak of the yacht as home, Wheix the 
Duke was passing through the Red Sea with the 
Prince of Wales, on their way to India in the Sera- 
pis, sailing about twelve miles an hour, they sailed 
for two days through a swarm of dead locusts which 
had been driven to sea. 

Hereabouts, according to German Egyptologists 
and others, was formerly the head of the Red Sea 
and the place where the Israelites crossed over. 
This was most likely at one-^time the head of the 
Red Sea, but I think we may reasonably look for 
the crossing-place of the Israelites lower down in 
the canal, at the point where the Haj caravan road 
passes to Mecca. I will give my reasons by-and-by 
when we come to the spot. 

We climbed the steep quicksandy banks, and the 
men had a race up the bank, and they all rolled 
down, or leapt olf, or got down the quickest way 
they could ; a shilling to the winner, the first up 
and down. Dead heat between two of the men ; up 
again like cats, and then a wash to get the sand off 
them. Then came a swimming-match, and the men 
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rowed out for *the swim, the dog wildly exdted. 
‘ Fetch ’em, Lappy.’ Rose the burly bos’un blown. 
‘Where are ye when the rose is blown?’ The 
youngest swimmer won. 

When the smart engineer httd a ducking there 
were roars all round and chaff. 

‘Ah, you just jumped out of the net. A fine 
fish.’ — ‘ Is there deep water again here for the net ?’ 

‘Yes, /know it’s deep,’ said the engineer, and 
they drew it again ; cockles and jelly-fish in the 
next haul, nothing else but mud, horrid black, 
slimy mud. The sand on the west end of the lake is 
thickly encrusted with salt. Fat Joe at the water-jar. 

‘Easy with it, Joe.’ — ‘Put some water with it, 
Joe.’ — ‘ Rolypoly hfw failed away since his race.’ 

Now the men have leapfrog all round, and high 
jump, and all sorts of sports, pleasant on this cool, 
cloudy day. 

At evening the light-hearted sailors wake ‘the 
lively strain,’ or sirnple'liomely pathos of the sailor’s 
love-song, and foot the merry reel to Aleck’s pipes, 
the second cook’s banjo, and the bones. The moon 
shaped like a caique, glittering upon the lost and re- 
born lake, this Perdita of waters. 

I was up before the anchor rose and on the bridge 
to sec the entrance to the Bitter Lakes, for I had never 
yet travelled on the canal below Ismaalia. Pretty 
scenery of its peculiar sort, blue lakes with sandy 
borders rising into undulating desert fading off into 
illimitable azure, the blue Jebel Ataka rising in the 
southern distance, all soon to be shut out as we re- 
enter the deeply sunken canal; the furniture of the 

c 2 
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landscape comprises a house>boat moored to its little 
plot of lattice-fenced enclosure, heat signal houses 
with gardens and trclHscd vines. Wherever a drop of 
fresh water can be brought, there palms and gardens 
grow. There is clay just under the sand. Here is 
a palm-grove half-hidden behind the sand-bank. 
Besides these objects here is a long train of trucks 
dm^vn on rails by mules, each mule led by an Arab. 
There is abundant employment of labour, but no 
corvee, we English stood out against that. 

The French mail-steamer ahead of us, that went 
on last night by electric light, has run aground, and 
has been, stuck since three o’clock this morning. 
This may delay us, though the pilot ojdnes there 
will he room enough for us to pass, although an- 
other largo fttoainer blocked by her cannot get bj'. 
After nuich isigruilling by l>alls and pennants at tlie 
mast-head of the .stranded steamer w'c hear we may 
prolmbly have to remain all day and night here in 
the canal ; otlier steamers are evidently unalde to 
])ass this disabling ship. Just at the entrance to 
the Bitter Lakes, too, it is provoking to think that 
a hundred yards would have cleared us. ‘A very 
rare thing this to happen, not one in three months, 
not once before in this year, and never before with 
the Messageries Ijoats ’ in the pilot ’.s recollection, an 
English pilot, too. Five vessels all here waiting to 
pass, and the Peiun.sular and Oriental ship Coro- 
imndel, wanting to come northward, is in the Bitter 
Lakes just ahead, fuming away finely. Well she 
may, the ]>ilot has known a twelve days’ stoppage 
in lii» time. 
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At II quarter-past two wc are told by some one in 
authority that we may move on and pass the ships, 
all h pvpos of nothing that we can see. It seems a 
special favour to ourselves brought down in , a 
message by the tug which has convoyed a flotilla 
of lighters into which the Messa, genes ship will 
have to unload. 

Wc gat up steam, and pass the Niagara of Liver- 
pool, Hypatia of West Hartlepool, Pmm of London, 
and Paphm of Hamburg, all lying near the tongue 
of grei>n and palm-grown lan^- ended by the pier 
and flag-staff opposite the white , aalf-encrustod 
shore on the port bow. The fhet traniipires that 
the station-master, here could not give us permission 
to pass, an order must be given by two men, one at 
each end of the canal; one official alone has no 
]>ower to issue an enabling order; and a special 
pilot must come and sec for himself what, orders 
may be given. This sounds red-tapey, considering 
tlic ease with which we passed Avhen permitted to 
do so ; hut the French are good men of business, 
nevertheless, and they are obliged to have respect 
to their canal banks. We arc now going on at our 
own risk ; if anything goes wrong, this ship will 
have to stand the whole of the damage. 

The lines of canal-buoys still mark the course of 
the channel ; here lies, somewhat aslant, the 
Messageries boat Yarra of Marseilles, the cause of 
the delay, and the tug-boat by her. We go very 
close to her, then mutu£j,lly.dip our ensigns, and the 
officers salute each otlier. Now we enter the Bitter 
Lakes-:— now we are to go as hard as ever the engineer 
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can pull us — for a bit. Now, at 2.40 p.m., we pass 
the Peninsular and Oriental ship, that still lies 
waiting impatiently in the Bitter Lakes, and an 
Italian vessel ; we dip our ensign to the Peninsular 
anS Oriental. 

Now the other vessels going our way are coming 
on as well, the whole fleet of them ; wo head the 
procession, and another vessel is coming up from 
Suez. Really this one canal is not large enough to 
carry all the commerce, increasing as it is, too, 
every year ; it reminds one of the Strand obstruction 
at Temple Bar. 

‘ How’s her head ?’ is the anxious query. It seems 
to bo easy, and we move on. The pilots magnify 
their office as much as possible. As we pass the 
St. Eegulus (?) of Bombay, tlicre is a signal up ahead 
that we ore to anchor again, in order that a mail- 
boat in the distance may pass us here. 

We rowed ashore on the sifle opposite the distant 
railway to a low sandy shore, very decc]>tive and 
apparently receding from us. What we thoiight and 
were told was ten minutes oft’ took ns forty minutes 
to row to it ; the white sand, with black marks on it, 
under the clear green water looking as if about six 
feet below the boat. A lighthouse is built near 
here, and several buoys with black cormorants 
jierchcd upon them. There are plenty of pretty 
comb-like shells (Murex trilmlus) on the shore; 
indeed, the beach is made almost entirely of shells, 
cockles, mussels, and tiny whorls of the Terebridm 
family of shells, extending far inland, where, as far 
as oue can judge, the water has not been of late. 
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Here the desert is dotted with hillocks of white sand, 
fine and without shells, like mole-hills something, 
with holes in their sides, the holes mostly in pairs, 
but sometimes in groups. Hero also are camel foot- 
prints and those of some other animal — gaz^les 
probably, as they are too deep for dogs — Lappy 
makes no footprints — yet full small for asses. 
Farther inland the shells diminish in quantity, 
though they arc still numerous, the cockles always 
worn and nearly always broken. 

We rowed home in the violet glow of evening, the 
dim daffodil of the sky becoming later d dense flame 
colour with tender azure above and light broken 
clouds. Denso .bronze-tinted clouds gathering all 
round, chiefly over Jabel Ataka, ready to fall on 
the arid desert, I hope. 

‘You have a fine lot of weeds this time, ma’am,’ 
the mate remarks of the specimens of desert plants 
I have brought on board ; small tufty plants of the 
same nature, but less succulent than the juicy and 
l)crricd plants I gathered near Lake Temsah. 

Much interest is taken in natural history by the 
officers of the ship, but they have not yet acquired 
the rudiments. ‘ How’s that cockroach of yours ?’ 
Ilerries the steward asks Bertha concerning her 
pet locust. 

We had bass or bream for dinner. ‘ Some calls it 
bass, some calls it bream,’ said the fisherman, when 
questioned. We have seen wild-duck in the lake here. 

Off at daybreak. I was up on the bridge by 
half-past seven, jus< before we entered the canal 
ditch, whose steep banks shut out the view of the 
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desert undulations, and we could only see JobelAtalca 
rising aerially blue behind the yellow ridge. Here 
are great dredging-machines near the ferry, where the 
main road of the Haj car<avan passes to Mecca. A 
caravan of pilgrims and camels was here waiting to 
cross. The high banks arc made by the continued 
dredging, otherwise the desert is level here, as if it 
had formerly been sea, To me this place looks like 
the real point of the Israelites’ crossing. They 
would have travelled by a known road, with wells. 
Nothing terrestrial is more immutable than a line 
of road ; espeoially so ih the East, The waters were 
divided ; on one side was the basin of the present 
Bitter Lakes, on the other was the Red Sea. These 
were a wall of defence on both hands, and behind 
the Israelites the waters flowed back when God with- 
drew Ilis mighty wind. 

Suez lies to the starboard, behind the spit of 
laud ending the canal; Suez, pretty with its 
white houses set in foliage, the stratified Jebcl 
Ataka rising brokenly behind the town. The blue 
canal here makes a semi-circular sweep towards 
Suez, where the train is just coming in. This is 
a sort of no man’s land ; neither French, English, 
nor Egyptian. It is Lessepsia. Now we are in the 
blue Rod Sea ; and here arc the docks, built with 
bad cement by a Fi'cnch contractor, Lesseps has 
placed near here as a monument to Waghorn, origi- 
nator of the overland route, his bust shaded by a 
large crimson poinsettia. 

Mr. Roberts, the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s agent, came to see what ho could do for the 
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Duke. We meant to ri4e to Suez on donkeys, so lie 
helped Hcrries and others to mount us. Lady Clare 
took the lead on ‘Mary Anderson,’ with the doctor 
on ‘ Two Lovely Black Eyes the Duke was mounted 
on the ‘ Bishop of Jjondon,’ rather a hard trotter ;*I 
secured ‘ Jubilee,’ (appropriately named for me), 
which I thought would be a steady-going beast. 
Hcrries looked majestic on a moke ; jierhaps 
Iho creature was proud, bujib T hardly think ho was 
happy. The stout steward, loply rode as far as the 
station, electing to go on to Suez by train, anything 
to get out of the way of the chhff about Lis requir- 
ing two donkeys to carry him. He rode one when 
he was here before. ‘Ah, that donkey has grown 
older since then, and can’t carry you nPw. You 
must mount an elephant.’ 

I felt almost young again as I enjoyed the two- 
mile gallop to the town, and quite at home on the 
clumsy eastern saddle.. We walked our donkeys 
gently through the busy, crowded streets, and, when 
we dismounted, I followed the tall Duke’s white 
helmet, as an oriflamine, through the bazatir. Suez 
Inis seven thousand inhabitants, and is a very dirty 
place. The pariah dogs are the scavengers. When 
these grow too numerous, they poison them at 
intervals, by five or six hundred at a time. The 
vegetable gardens were pointed out to us a little 
beyond the town. They are not badly off for 
supplies here, and they get plenty of milk, as they 
keep Aden cows — pretty creatures, dove-colourcd, 
with humps, and smaller, tawny cows, with humps 
less defined. Mrs. Roberts gave us great purple 
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branches of the thorny bougsMnvillea, as the nearest 
approach to holly, for our Christmas pudding. It 
was like spoiling the Egyptians, to carry off this glori- 
ous mass of rich purple bloom, though this splendour 
of colour is nothing to them. They can grow 
flowers in profusion, and the sunsets here are so 
magnificent that even the Arabs will sometimes 
stop to gaze at them. 

‘The seasons here are marked as they are else- 
where,’ says Mr. Roberts. Monsieur Thevenet said 
just the reverse at Ismailia. A dragon-fly hovering 
about, and many butterflies, prevent our realizing 
that it is the shortest day ; and, as Christmas is 
apj)roaching, our officers and men have to-day put 
on white duck suits. 

Mrs. Roberts has a choice collection of curios, 
embroideries, and works of art, and a beautiful 
glass cabinet of shells and Red Sea corals. I 
gathered on the shore many, of the fairy Lamollaria 
shells that float on the wavelets, which look as if 
made of tissue paper. The Duke invited Mr. Roberts, 
with bis wife and daughter, to lunch on board ; and 
soon afterwards we left Suez. This is the real 
farewell to Europe. 
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THE BED fiEA. 

But to thee, as thy lode-stars respki»dently bum 
In their clear cJeptlis of Wue, with devotion I turn, 

Brighct Cross of the South ! and beholding thee shine. 

Scarce regret the loved land of the olivo and vine. 

Shine on — iny'ow n land in a far distant spot, 

Whore Uie stars of thy sphere can enlighten it not, 

And the eytJS that I love, tho’ e’en now they may be 
O er the firmament wandering, can gaze not on thee. 

Mrs, Hemans. 

Beyokr the Well of Moses, with its solitary palm- 
tree marked on the chart, the well a fount per- 
l>etually bubbling from the ground, is the sj)ot 
where Palmer and Gill were murdered, the prccipieo 
they were compelled to leap off. 

Suez looks like a white star retreating in the 
distance. 

The shaded blue African mountains arc much 
loftier than the reddish desert sand-hills of Edom, 
from which the Red Sea is said to take its name. 
The Persians call this the ‘White Sea,’ from the 
milky hue of its waters where the white sand is 
stirred up, and the v\rhite coral lining its shores. 
The water is of a lovely shade of blue. Jebel Ataka 
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rises two thousand six hundred and forty ' .feet* 
One would think there could be no tending of flocks 
in Midian ; it looks all desert and parched rock of 
red or rusty hue. Towards evening the coasts pre- 
sent a yet greater contrast to each other: the 
rugged high lands of Africa are shadowed purple- 
blue, while the tawny crags of At'abia are suflTused 
with warm, rosy light ; mist falling, the oast becomes 
rosy lilac, the west a deep plum-colour. Soon all 
chills olF, and the deepening grej'^s remind us that 
this ii! the shortest day. Now the whitened precipices 
of the Arabian hills look ashy, as if burnt out ; but 
to the very last the summits retain a tender pinky 
hue. 

I read some chapters of Exodus and Job. Tlic 
scenery brought vividly Iwfore my recollection the 
music of ‘Israel in Egypt,’ which I bad heard just 
before leaving home : this wild, mysterious land- 
scape is so fitted for the scene of miracles, as one reads 
marvellous natural convulsions in every indentation 
of the coast. I seemed again to hear that loud, 
majestic strain, ‘ He rebuked the Red Sea,’ followed 
by the breathed amazement, ‘And it was dried up,’ 
re-echoed from shore to shore. 

The ‘ Hailstone Chorus ’ is the finest descriptive 
piece of music I know, and nearly equal to this is 
the solemn, awful chorus of the ‘ Darkness ’ and the 
‘ Death of the First-horn,’ followed by the pastoral, 
‘ He led them forth like sheep ; He led them through 
the wilderness,’ where one cannot travel safely even 
now — witness Palmer and Gill’s precipice. 

At dawn the scene was changed : the wilderness 
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was spread before us, dark bi^eath the sunrise, only 
the tdpmost crag^ Heck^ '^th brightness in his 
rising, as he shone Ml dh the’ hills of Africa, and 
on the blackened wreck of the Ulysses standing 
upright, her bows almost sixty feet out of the water. 
A rugged, darkened lower range of hills — ^the island 
of Shadwan — ’now appears hi front of the blue 
mountains of Africa, ranging from six thousand to 
seven thousand feet high. On this island, the captain 
tells me, he once gathered three hundredweight of 
the most beautiful shells h^ cvct saw. Sinai is just 
visible behind the loftier peak of Saint KAtlierine, in 
the midst of the appallingly wild range of Horeb. 
It is much disputed whether the peak of Sinai bo 
actually visible from the sea. Our captain (who 
knows the Red Sea as I know Great Russell Street) 
pointed it out to me, and I saw it distinctly, even 
without the glass. 

It is as if a violent storm had here been suddenly 
]tetrificd,- this scene of ‘Almighty wrath and mercy. 
The colours in the morning light are exquisitely 
tender above the indigo-tinted sea. We have come 
qiiicker than we reckoned, having had a two-knot 
current with us since midnight. These variable 
currents and the incalculable deviations of the com- 
pass, puzzle navigators In the Red Sea. 

Under the dark-blue-lined double awning on the 
deck we sit and read ‘ The Light of Asia,’ — our days 
rock on and sea splashes cool all round, humming 
in ‘ inuumerous ’ harmonics, the breeze caressing us 
into peace, while on the north-east Mount lloreb, 
Rkc a warm cloud, melts in the blue space of the 
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firmament. The little pet wild duck 'patters the deck 
fearlessly by our side, the Lapland dog c<?mes near, 
snuffing us a kindly recognition — ^not frigUtoniiig 
the wild duck nor tlie bmce of I'abbits scampering 
round the deck ; these ground-game creatures belong 
to the sailoi*s, but they are always welcome on our 
end of the ship. A blue ensign of gauzy btmting is 
hung up to veil the glare of the forenoon sky below 
the awning, and everything is arranged for our well- 
being as we sail on to tropic lands, the first sight of 
which, Darwin tells us, is like beholding a new 
planet. Above the peace shine the bright stars of 
hope and expectation. The x-Eolian Avind sweeps 
lightly the cordage of the fair white ship, accom- 
panying our thoughts as they rove at large in 
fancies eager yet restful. The mountains of the 
Egyptian coast are visible as a purple fringe of peaks 
all day. The sun sets like a firework in crimson and 
gold over dcbel-UniTn-Kabash. The temperature of 
the sea is eighty degrees, th(t same as the air. The 
sea-bath feels warm to the feet. Wc Jiave sea-baths at 
Avill ; Ave have only to lift up a lid in the floor of our 
cabins and turn a tap. 

1 cannot think that luxury is always ‘ le mauvais 
superflu.’ The only crook in our lot just now is 
that Ave cannot at once get the next number of the 
serial story we are reading. 

‘ Oh, I can tell you how it ends,’ says the Duke. 
‘Of, course she don’t believe in him till the last 
chapter but three, and then it comes out all right.’ 

Now we know hoAV his Grace would construct a 
novel, a kind of book he seldom reads. 



Early on the 23rd Decembfer, I saw the Morning 
Star ; I thought it was daybreaV, and looked out of 
iny porthole, and lol it was Venus like a perfect 
tiny crescent, much rounded, exquisitely beautiful 
and glittering. I never saw this effect before, and, 
though I was of course aware of the phases of Venus, 
I did not know they could ever be discerned by the 
naked eye. I read later — 28th February, Avhen at 
liangkok — ^in the Thtm ot 18th January, of Venus 
appearing (at homo) as a morning star with more 
than her usual splendour. No Wonder so near Christ- 
mas that people talked of the Star of Bethlehem. 

One bluff visible of the Nubian coast to-day, 
naught else save dying-fish, bonitas and porpoises. 
We are now within* the tropics, having passed the 
tropic of Cancer this afternoon. At sunset we pass 
th('. Emerald mountains of Nubia in tbe distance 
and St. John’s Isle, called by the natives the 
Emerald Isle ; but here the emeralds arc mineral. 
The North Star is already low on the horizon. 

On Christmas Eve our solitude was unbroken 
save when we dipped our ensign to a Peninsular 
and Oriental steamer homeward-bound. I could 
SCO to read till five minutes to six. 

After dinner we went aft to listen to the men 
singing and making ready for Christmas Eve, and 
dancing the hornpipe by moonlight to Aleck’s pipes. 
The second cook, tenor and banjoist, who was in 
smart fancy dress, danced a wild hornpipe and 
breakdown capitally. Rose, the bos’un, sang his 
favourite, perhaps his only song, in honour of Bea- 
consfield : 
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. ; * As 4 well’ W'fV find 

To his conati; )^e''8 erer jprored trew-ew,’ ko,. 

The salters kept the Music up late, ending 
with three cheers for the Duke <*f , Sutherland, 
and throe cheers for the ladies; ditto for the 
doctor, and three cheers more for the i<rhple ship’s 
company. 

On Christmas Day we were all sea-sick, except the 
Duke, with the heat and roughness. At 0.15 a.m., his 
Grace decided to make for Massowah as a refuge, and, 
before dark, we got into smoother water behind a 
small island within the coral reefs. Land seen with 
the night-glasses three miles ahead. Careful steer- 
ing required, cautious and slow because of the coral 
reefs ; the bright moonlight made it somewhat 
easier. 

The chef did his best for a Christmas dinner, con- 
sidering the rumbling, tumbling of the sea. It al- 
ways amazes me how they can cook at all when 
every lurch may succeed iU capsizijig their sauce- 
pans; and ‘clishing up’ will ever remain a marvel 
of legerdemain. He iced us a liftle cake to look 
seasonable, and gave us roast turkey and plum- 
porridge. 

We drank to absent friends. 

Daylight showed the lofty, wavy outline of the 
Ab 3 ^sinian mountains rising above the mist as we 
steam down the coast about two or three miles off 
shore. Below this Alpine chain is an undulating 
ridge of table-land, then another lower range of 
hills and the low, level shore, sandy and sultry, with 
green crops here and there ; the large, white tomb 
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of Mirza-Sheikh-Bon^r on the shore and Massowah 
before us. , 

We dropped anchor at Massowah soon after break- 
fast, and the Italian admiral, thinking the Sans Feur 
was a ship of wfo*, quickly sent off a young o^cer 
from the flagship to ask our intentions. The Duke 
at once went to call on the admiral, who accom- 
panied his Grace on shore, and we ladies went on 
shore for a walk. Lappy gave himself leave to 
swim ashore, took a walk, and swam back safely. 
This Lapland dog has never heard of sharks. Lady 
Clare went on walking with her maid, while J sat 
with the Duke and the admiral in the officers' 
j>avilion at the Cercle drinking ‘soda champagne,’ 
that is. raspberry syrup and seltzer. The files are 
.so thick as to blacken everything; they say it is the 
season for them, they go away in summer. A young 
artillery officer, son and aide-de-camp of the General 
San Marzano, in chief command of the army here, 
was introduced to us* os a rara avis, a lusus naturae, 
ii young man w'ho did not smoko nor drink, whom 
they laughingly but affectionately called ‘ a jmung 
Ilian of all the virtues.’ He w'as coinmissioned to 
take us about to see the neighbourhood. We looked 
into the bazaar, a narrow winding street, partially 
shaded with matting, about as unclean as any bazaar 
can be ; the sliops arc only dirty little holes under 
the houses, with very little in them, apparently, to 
sell. It is true we saw them out of business hours, 
when most of the jieople were asleep ; the hours of ^ 
siesta are apparently long here. The other streets 
are not imposing, being gullies of about eight to 

D 
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ten feet wide. The Italians, however, mean to see 
to all this, and remodel the town and drain it 

We walked back to the boat through the busier 
parts of the town where the Europeans have their 
wharves, employing a pleasant, merry-faced black 
population, who singin chorus over theirwork of land- 
ing stores from lighters. Many of these, and the boat- 
men about the harbour, are Somali men from Aden. 

It is quite an Alpine country over yonder, well- 
suited to be an ItaliaTi colony. The mountains we 
see arc never snow-clad, but the admiral says there 
is frequently snow on those of the interior, loftier 
still than these. The town is entirely Oriental, 
nothing has been Euro])eanised. There arc two 
mosques, but, though Al) 3 'ssinia is Christian, I have 
not had churches pointed out to mo. There arc 
but four Euro}>ean ladies in Massowah, and only one 
of them is young; so Lieutenant San Marzano told me 
regretfully. The Italian consul’s house is the only 
one that gives any iilca of real comfort. Tliey have 
no longer a consulate here, as the place is under 
military control ; but this man, Avho was the consul, 
still lives hero for business purposes. We have no 
consul, silthough there are five hundred English 
subjects here, chiefly Banians, British Indian sub- 
jects who bring trade in cotton, grain, perfumes, 
ornaments, etc., from Bombay. Many of the shops in 
the bazaar belong to the Banians. The Italians, who 
of course wish to keep trade, especially in printed 
^ cottons, in their own hands, ride rough over these 
])eople, might being right under a military regime. 
We have u consul at Suakim, but 8uakim is shutxip. 
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For some time to come there must be a consider- 
able ti*a»de with Bombay; for, as at Suakim, every- 
thing is brought from Bombay, the Italians (at 
least, it was so before the peace) draw nothing from 
the country — ‘ except prawns,’ said the lieutenant, 
doubtingly. 

‘And except eggs, I suppose, and milk?’ for I 
had seen the humped Aden cows here, both grey 
and light brown. Still I hear they get beef from 
Bombay, and the mutton here is bud. 

We bought osti'ich feathers from the niuneroiis 
ja'rtinaciou.s Arabs and Jews that thronged the 
yacht. ‘ Mj' bargain ver sheep,’ kept on the repre- 
sentatives of the Abyssiniati lo.st tribes. 

‘ We can’t look without these fellows shaking fea- 
lliers before oiui’s face. They don’t understand no.’ 

‘ They undei’stand the advantage of not under- 
standing,’ said the Duke. 

‘ has Alula and English great friends, Italian no 
good,’ say the demkey l)oy8. Perhaps they represent 
t he Iceling of the natives who hate this state of things. 
The Italians .shut up the port from trade, which has 
now no outlet. The Italian original idea was to 
befit the Abyssinians or hold their territory until 
they should come to terms and open up trade. 

The 1 talians are not as yet spending much money 
on this place ; they laid out very little so long us 
the fortune of war made it uncertain whether or no 
they would reniain here ; hut one hears the railway 
whistle, and they have far-seeing plans to which I 
sliall refer later. There are eighteen thousand 
Italian troops here and two thousand Hashi-Biizouks, 
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and they have already sent for reinforcements. The 
tents are scattered about the plain to a gpod dis- 
tance. I shall throughout speak of the place as it 
ivas when I saw it; this will give the, best idea of 
what the Italians have done before and since. 

At four o’clock Mr. Portal, of the English media- 
torial mission, came off to call on the Duke. Un- 
luckily it was just as we were stepping into the gig 
for an excursion inland arranged by the admiral, 
and the horses and carriages and escort were alrefidy 
Avaiting. The Duke asked Mr. Portal to dinner, but 
we were sorry that he was engaged to dine with the 
Italian general and going to Suez early next morn- 
ing in a coasting steamer, I was very sorr}' to miss 
seeing more of a man who must have had much of 
interest to tell. Mr. Portal was kept a prisoner for 
eight days by Pas Alula, the then Abyssinian general, 
who was interested in keeping the Negus misin- 
formed as to the strength of the Italian force. He 
told the Negus that the Italians were only eight 
thousand eight hundred men. 

‘ I am English,’ said Portal. 

‘ No, you are Italian, you are soldier.’ 

Luckily Mr. Portal had one of the Italian horses, 
and wms saved by it. The interpreter, who had no 
horse, was killed. 

Two mule-carri:i,gcs w'crc waiting for us on the 
mainland, and some pretty Arab horses, in case the 
gentlemen preferred ridijig. The Duke drove one 
carriage, and the young Italian officer was my cora- 
])aniou in the other. He was, I fancy, not used to 
mule-driving, for he had continually to call to the 
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‘ puntato,* a uou-commissioned officer who rode by 
our side, to come and puU the ipule alonj?. But the 
animal -would not go, so the Duke had to take the 
lead across the level, and now by the aid of the 
‘ puntato ’ and the whip we followed in a deviathig 
course. My lingers itched to take the rtans, but I 
could find no polite excuse for offering to drive 
while the lieutenant rode one of the pretty Arabs. 
The plain was set with a plant with broad, bright- 
green leaves, the Calotropis proocra,* and with tall 
cactus-like plants, very stiff and straight. These 
latter are, in fact., euphorbias, for there ts only one 
species of the great cactus order found in an indi- 
genous wild state outside of the New World, and 
that is the curious leafiess rhipsalis cassytha of Cey- 
lon. In one of our many involuntary stoppages I 
thought to gather, or rather hew down, one of these 
great cactuses, but the Duke called out, 

‘ Don’t distress yourself about them ; I’ll send 
you some better ones from Trentham.’ 

The Abyssinian plains are infested with tarantulas. 
This plain is also sprinkled with Arab villages of 
tlie friendly Habab tj’ibe, the men of which wear 
numerous small platted tails of hair. These villages 
swarm with children, the younger ones naked. Their 
hee-hive-shaped huts are wattled with brush-wood. 
AVo now drove along the lower ridge of the rising 
ground to a village near Otuinlo, w'here the hills 
begin. From here wo could see the stone causeway 
that connects Massowah with the Island of Taulud, 
and the long causew'ay, one kilometre long, connect- 

* N^te A, Appendix. 
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iiig Taulud with the mainland. Here was General 
Gene’s camp. He was here retrieving his name and 
rubbing off the tarnish of his fornjer defeat at Dogali. 
Italy was licked in a fair fight ; they called it a 
massacre because the Abyssinians gave no quarter. 
Here at this strong point of the Italian iron frontier 
we alighted and walked about the friendly, almost 
too friendly population. The children noticed 
which sorts of flowers I gathered, and offered me 
more. They looked very lively and intelligent, and 
took a deep interest in my sketch of the dwelling of 
the richest man in the village, an Arab, who lives 
in a square house built of stone, with overhanging 
windows of woodwork, .and a triple-headed arch 
over the principal entrance with rosettes on each 
side. This house, like many of the bigger huts, has 
a neatly wattled enclosure rouivd it. This is for the 
jmrpose of securing the domestic animals from the 
attacks of the numcirous wild animals who pi’owl 
round the villages at night, and would otlicrwisc do 
a good deal of depredation. The dwellings of the 
village altogether arc superior to the hovels of the 
Egyptian fellahin. The Hababs are friendly, but 
Lieutenant San Marzano tells me the Italians do 
not trust them implicitly ; they would at once 
betray or turn against them for profit . 

Italy, say the Italians, is doing the work of 
England. England would not permit France or 
Russia to hold Masaowah, as it might give tliem 
too strolig a grip on the Red Sea. Russia always 
advances, therefore she must be allowed no port on 
the Red Sea, whence she might stride to India ; so 
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England offered Massowah to Italy. Next week 
they think we shall offer them S^uakim. 

‘ We are so generous in offering anything that we 
don’t want,’ said his Grace. 

^ ' A) * 

Periin, they say^ is really more important to us 
than Gibraltar. So it is, until the Persian Gulf 
route is made. Not Russia, not France may hold 
the Red Sea : only England or Italy. Suakitn will 
be held for the same reason. 

‘ Italy requires Msissowah,’ says young San Mar-* 
zano, in the lofty manner of young Italy, ‘ therefore 
I am here. If I die, I .shall return home dhe sooner.’ 

He says they consider England has been generous 
to them, not in giving Massowah, but in advising 
them that the enemy is a serious one. They do not 
want Magdala ; Azmara suffices Italj'. 

It Avas too dai'k to drive to the causeways uniting 
Massowah to the mainland, so we hastened to the 
]»ier by Fort Abd-ebKader, on the northernmost of 
the two nearly parallel peninsulas adjoining the 
island of Massowah. We drov'e as fast as the mules 
would drag us through the swamps and tidal water- 
coiirscs, and arrived by nightfall at the camp, where 
the bugles Avcrc blowing and supper Avas being pre- 
pared for the troops. We drove as far as wo could 
through the camp, and then walked to the pier, 
picking our Avay by lantern-light through the many 
obstructions of a camp, and the constructions belong- 
ing to the new pier and terminus. Lieutenant di 
San Marzano dined with us. 

We Avere interestc'l by this handsome young 
soldier, ‘ the young man of all the A’irtues, Avho did 
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not smoke. Ho tasted all our wines in boyish 
curiosity. ‘ He doesn’t drink, either,’ 8*ud the doctor, 
sfitirically. But he really did not tnuch 
alcohol, for the Duke’s wines aT||,n:ot fbytraed ; pure 
sherry' and port, excellent, but in their ihitdest forms, 
just as they drink them in Spain and Portugal. 
The lieutenant was engaged to a young lady at 
Genoa. He showed us each in profound secrecy a 
locket containing hair and engraved with the English 
words, ‘For ever.’ Decay, he said, presented no 
idea to him. ‘ If I die I shall live in their’ (Italy 
and his ladylove’s) ‘ memory till time is no more.’ 
The young artillery-man was excited somewhat with 
tire pi’ospcct of speedily going into action. 

‘Oh, when we die we shall find seventy houris 
awaiting us on the other side,’ said the doctor, who 
always dreamt of those seventy lovely women in 
the shrubberies of the Peri.s, meanwhile remaining 
a bachelor here for their sakes. 

‘ The bird in hand is better far than ten that in 
the bashes is,’ quoted Lady Clare. 

The Knight of the Locket hoped he would not he 
compelled to take the seventy. ‘ Faithful to one,’ 
was his motto. ‘ Je ne les connais pas, les soixante- 
dix de I’autre cot^. Ah I I can’t explain it, it is 
inexplicable ; les trops sout trops absolumma.’ His 
French being Italia n-Fronch, he always softened the 
syllable merit into raa. How V Comma. ‘ Besides, 
I always sing the “Chanson dc Retour.” That is 
Garibaldi’s hymn.’ He sighed, as from a full heart : 
and no wonder, poor lad ! His life altogether was 
pretty l‘uU just now. The New Year so close at hand 
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what would it bring to him? He had volunteered 
for African service because v/ished to be with his 
father, the geocf^l in chi^^eOmmairnd here. 

He was iuiter^ted rathi'^. ihatt astonished at the 
bagpipes, whieh , always plajed after dinner, 
Avhen the yacht is in port.. : He knew the Neapolitan 
‘ piflFcrari.’ 

Clcncral di San Marzano sent off a note to his 
son, telling him to ‘ make himself charming to these 
English people,’ — which we assured, and re-assured, 
him he was doing — and also an offer of a special 
ti-ain for us to go as far as the outposts of *tlic camp 
to-inorrow. The Duke had only to name the hour 
that suited him. 

* 

Evening, fortunately, puts an end to the nuisance 
of the flies, which, like the other vermin of the 
(•ountry, retire to secure hiding-places to sleep. 
The patent punkah was fitted up for us at Massowah, 
wliich relieved the brc9,kfast-tahle of the plague of 
fli*‘s, ‘trying to make their living in an honest way,’ 
:i,s the Duke indulgently remarked. 

were to be called for soon after breakfast by 
Lieutenant San Marzano, to go by train to an 
advanced outpost at the end of the railway, nine 
miles (thirteen .kilometres) off. They sent the 
general’s boat for us, with awnings, manned by 
rowers in red jerseys, white pants, and blue ker- 
chiefs. They were trained to a peculiar stroke, one 
long pull, and then a pause, da capo. We rowed 
to the Ahd-el-Kader station, encircled by the blue- 
capped tents of the camp we passed through last 
evening at bivouac. 
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Till the train was rctidy, we took shelter in a large 
matted hut, with a tall pent-house ail round, roughly 
colonnaded with timber, and shaded with matting, 
simple and cool, as the breeze conld pass every way, 
aiid the hut was always shady at least on two sides. 
The beds — placed, for coolness, in the pent-house 
verandah — were made of nothing but matting. 
These precautions are necessary ; for it was even 
now so hot in the sun that some sulphur-flowered 
jflants growing by the hut were drooijing already. 
Our friends found, on examination, that the special 
carriage it was intended we should have had was not 
ready; it had just anived, incomplete, from Italy, 
and could not be put together in time ; so they sent, 
an ordinary military carriage forward for us. Tlio 
line is a very narrow gauge, with iron sleepers f(w 
the rails. Strong-looking navvies were working on 
the line. The engineer of the line has two thousand 
men under him. Two-thirds of the water they use 
here is condensed. Two English conden.sing vessels 
that we used in Abyssinia arc hired by the Italian 
government, though the ships still carry English 
flags. The Duke saw these condensing vessels before 
they went out to Abyssinia, and so we ladies would 
not let the Italian officers have the trouble of 
showing us over them— as they kindly offered to 
do — though their machinery is said to be very 
interesting. Each of the ships condenses one hun- 
dred and fifty tons a-day or more, yet they may 
not give a gallon of water aAvay without an order 
from the adiniralty. 

We found it so hot in our carriage, next the 
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engine, and open to it, that we had to shift to tlxe 
third-class compartment at the back. T catalogued 
the objects of interest in ttoy note-book as we went 
on. Item, military store d^pdt and naval arsenal, also 
a fort erected at the shoreward end of the peninsula, 
called Ahd-el-Eader from the tomb of a Mussulman 
notability of that name erected on it, and a good 
view of the causeway from Massowah to the main- 
land, with the blue mountain range behind it ,* men 
l)athing, at great risk of sunstroke, in the nearer 
lagoon.s, and in the distance opposite the town are 
advanced posts and tiny white towns of tents. The 
land here is parched and desert-like, except where 
tlie tidal .streams gather into lagoons and lose thom- 
stdves in swamps : the arid plain is studded with dwarf 
tuinariskand the tall cactus-like euphorbia abyssinica, 
the latter usually overgrown with a parasitic plant. 
Therearcnuinerous small birds. A military ambulance 
is going across country, past a native village chiefly 
of rounded huts formed of sticks planted upright 
in the ground in a circle, bent together at the top, 
and covered with reed-mats. Here at Otumlo station 
is an oasis of palms and acacias walled round with 
mud. The station — that is, the open ground where 
the train halts ; for, of course, there is no actual 
station — swarms with little ebony-black boys, with 
eager, intelligent faces. The animal look predomi- 
nates in their faces as they grow older. The little 
black mud-larks, bathing, cheer the train, just as 
lliitish boys would do. Human nature is st) much 
alike everywhere ; and boys will be boys. A camel 
wanders on the line : so much the w'orse for the 
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camel. The shrieks of the engine clear the line, and 
the camel stalks off, making a face /|js. 

The extensive native villages hew iafe densely 
])opulatcd. The women wear afohndant wlhiie drapery. 
Among a group at the wj^l, I "see several grand, 
majestic forms of women Snelj^ 

])as8 near the village we visited last hight, Znga, 
close to the camp where General ai the lu'ad 

of the Regiment des Morts, commands the ‘forlorn 
hoj)e.’ There are little gardens laid out round some 
of the tents, and clumps of palms, a kind of chamie- 
rops. Near here is the Swedish mission-house, a neat 
stone house with a wooden verandah. It is now 
closed ; an inscription declares, ‘ Fcrmata Missionc 
Snedese.’ The undulating land be^ns here; and 
up the hills march camels carrying timber, chiefly 
for constructions. 

Abubulana station. Here grows muclf of that large, 
green-leaved plant, the calotropis, three to four feet 
high. Here is a regimeutof fineblack soldiers, and here 
we sec the tall, straw, sugar-loaf hats of Piedmon- 
tese workmen busy at work on some solid buildings 
in the neighbourhood of a hill-fort commanding a 
narrow valley, above which numerous vultur(^s are 
soaring. The scene reminds one of Aldershot, until 
a swarm of the Hababi come down to see the train ; 
these natives, too, arc employed as workmen to handle 
the pickaxe and drive camels ; several of them arc 
grey-haired blacks. The regiments here wear hand- 
coloured uniform ; white is bad, they say, as being 
too conspicuous. 
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‘ If you were out hunting in white, you’d catch 
nothing,’ says the young lieutenant of artillery. 

The river-beds arc now empty, though this is the 
rainy season, and five days since, they tell us, the 
rain ploughed up this nearer torrent-bed, which is 
now all channelled, yet dry. The scenery here is of 
sand -hillocks, with a peep of the ‘ camp of our 
destination ’ at the farther end of a district of rocky 
hills. There goes a galloping donkey to convey 
news of something of consequence to somewhere, 
the donkey’s long tail streaming in the \vind with 
the speed. The flies divide our attention with the 
view of a hilly desert, with numerous nionkey.s clam- 
bering about the broken rocks and craggy peak.s. 
The vsilley closes in here, A dry, baked country (wen 
now — what must it be in summer! Earthquakes, 
they sn3% are frequently felt; these blackened, 
broken cliffs look like the result of volcanic explo- 
sion. More blue-capped white tents, with the Italian 
flag on the surrounding earthworks, and dust- 
eolourcd tents on the stony land iuimediatel}'^ round 
us, with mules j)icketed handy by. The mules are 
mostly brought from Poitou, the fodder likewise. The 
artillery-horses are Italian, the cavalry use Egyptian 
Arabs. There are also some pretty little Abyssinian 
liorses careering about and curveting showil3^ 
These native horaes are strong but small. The army 
camels are bought or hired here. Near the terminus 
are large hay-sheds with trusses of good hfiy. For 
fuel they burn coal and the dry and broken branches 
strewn about wluTCver there are trees. 

On one of the farthest of the peaked hills closing 
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in the ternuuus is a large zareeba fenced round with 
brushwork. The telegraph extends to this point. 

As we alighted, sundry and various generals and 
brigadiers were introduced to u«, and they gave us 
ladies an arm to show us all about the camp. They 
made much of us. The Duke was a great friend of 
Garibaldi, and many of the senior officers knew him 
and were delighted to welcome him. The briga* 
diers stopped at tlm end of each one’s command and 
lianded us over to other officers of rank, who tf)ok 
us to the top of a hill whence we could see with a 
telcs(‘,opc the whole surrounding hill-country. Do- 
gali was pointed out to us in the middle distance, 
the scene of the Italian disaster, a tragedy unendur- 
able to the spirit of young Italy, which bums to 
wij)(‘. out tlie stain in victory, or at least in a solid 
snceess. The strikingly prcci])itous hills we see are 
the Abyssinian highlands. The fort, named Victor 
Emanuel, here at Monkullo, commands the whole of 
the valley. Sentinels and outposts wore to be seen 
at different points on the hills beyond the camp; a 
sort of long-stop fielders. They were pressing on the 
(umstruction of the railwaj’' to Saati, about eleven 
miles fai ther inland, extending the line and building 
an ii‘on bridge over the torrent course. Crowds of 
natives were squatting about colleetiug stones to 
make the roads, which are, however, in some places 
stipported by sandb.ags. Even the railway line is 
here and ihere constructed in this way. The drain- 
age is of necessity carefully attended to. Captain 
Michelini was introduced to me, and, seeing me 
botanizing, he told me of a blue flower he calle<l 



a camp^tntila growing a little distance off, and 
carried me off to see it. It was' a blue papiliona- 
ceous flower, but no campanula, of Oourse ; it is 
called torea or taurea, veiy ipretty, and of an intense 
blue. The cultivated double variety is a handsome 
flower } I saw it later, growing in Siam, 

Captain Michelini was the hero of the Hour; he was 
almost the only Italian survivor of the fight at Dogali , 
at any rate the only oflicer. After receiving seven 
wounds, one right through his body, during the 
massacre, he crawled back on hands and knees from 
Dogali to Massowah, some twenty kilometres, and 
saved himself. He crawled for forty-eight hours in 
this forlorn condition — a wonderfully plucky thing 
to do ; he would not give up, but crept staggeringly 
on as long as he could and brought back the new's 
of the engagement. To do this in such a climate, 
through a hostile country, required hot only an iroji 
will, but an iron constitution. When he came to 
the village of Toulout, he was on all fours. Ninety 
men were saved in all of the invading army; of 
these but few were , really Italians, and many have 
since died of their wounds. It is next to impossi- 
blc for Europeans to live during summer at Mon- 
kullo; the summer heat is sometimes as high as 
fifty centigrade degrees, one hundred and twenty- 
two degrees Fahrenheit. 

Captain Michelini is about thirty-five years of 
age. He looked hearty and strong enough, and was 
eager to go at it again ! 

There was un unusually large gathering of wild 
and picturesque groups of natives lining the path as 



we paAsed, "aABlMhM for 

a fantasia) We were 

taien .to a' l<^^;iie^^,,el^^^^5r!4‘.feW'a^ 

‘A .la. ..gqerre^ tliej, 

apologii^ ng"‘-‘ f^' • .%^^\ .h'jwl ■ ^plicity of 

everything; to be so 

wonderfo%'!.‘lngii^ii^e\;^ the midst of war. 
At first they seemed at the idea of 

taking ladies to see thdr ;it^tis apd their cooking 
establishment } it must, they' thought, be so shock- 
ing to all our ideas of comfort. ‘ We I^ans are 
so poor,’ they said, ‘ yon Englii^ canhot Understand 
it.’ . 

To me it seemed 'like a camp of old heroic times, 
this stern simplicity of life of these gentlemen, 
sharing in all ways the hardships of their men ; 
their manners so simple yet refined. They might 
al! be descended from old Boman families, or, better 
still, from Koman kihgs, iconsuls and tribunes. 
Guerilla warfare has trainedi; their leaders, many of 
whom are OaribaldiV soidie?^;^^^ ^ T^ business- 
like about their work, and und^feAd it thoroughly. 
We might gain many hints feom their Spartan sim- 
plicity, we who almost always lose, our first battles ; 
we can do nothing early in a ; campaign, until we 
have got rid of our superabundant impe#menta. 
Here there are few camp-followers, they have not 
even a war correspondent. 

Colonel Barattieri, who presided at luncheon, 
showed us his work-room, a small tent of the sort 
called ‘ tente d’abri,’ sheltered by an arbour ; it was 
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quite s^ple, furnished only nt^ith a plain deal writing* 
table, aBtooI,andacainp*bed. Sofew are the necessaries 
of life. A bath, which is such an absolute necessity in 
a climate like this, is not altogether an impossibility 
even here. 

We hod coffee in another dining'tent at some 
distance, passing on the way the cooking-fires, which 
reminded one more of going ‘a-gipsying’ than of 
our neat arrangements at Aldershot and Shorncliffe, 
which indeed are military cities, while this is but a 
camp in the wilderness. The rude camp-kettles, tin 
coffee-pots, horn cups, and other furniture are delight- 
fully business-like, as is the whole of the camp ; the 
troops are prepared to fight to-morrow, to-day it may 
be. Many of these fine fellows were with Garibaldi, 
and anxious to shake hands with his friend the Duke. 
His Grace wrote our names on the long deal table, 
and was afterwards asked to write them in a book 
also, as a memento of our visit. 

An officer who had escaped from Saati , a red-bearded 
captain fluent in English, now convo3'ed us to another 
part of the camp surrounded closely by rocks abound- 
ing in game, partridges, and gasselles, affording sport to 
his greyhound, called Flirt, who has become thin as a 
skeleton in Africa; there are also monke}^ and hyenas, 
and, more troublesome still, the fissured rocks afford 
cover to sharpshooters of the enemy, requiring con- 
stant watchfulness on the part of the Italian sentries. 

In proceeding to where the train was waiting for 
us to return, they showed us a typical well of the 
country at Axheaf. These wells are simply and 
easily made ; water is found anywhere at two metres 
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deep, a hole is dug and ndxrounded by stones, and 
there it is. While at Massowah they have no water 
for hourly use, and most of the comforts of life here 
depends on water; here this camp is plenty of 
water, and they pity their failow-eoldiers at Abd-el- 
Eader camp for having so. little. Ah aqueduct has 
since this was written been formed fk>m Monkullo 
to Massowah. The water-carriers of the villages 
are chiefly, if not always, women with goat-skin 
bags. The soldiers carry canvas water-pails. The 
Regiment dei Mori was drawn up for us to see, and 
some companies of Bersaglieri, with a merry native 
boy they called ‘ Diavolote ' with fcls and red jacket, 
the ‘ son of the regiment.’ The train soon brought 
us down to the lefol ground. Between two native 
villages near we have a view of the Abyssinian Alps 
rising before us in the distance beyond the Plain 
delle Scimmie, as the Italians call it, where General 
Baldizero is in command. Here are numerous Arab 
horses, and water-tanks and troughs for the horses 
to drink at. As it is but a sirigle line, we have to 
wait here some time, the train drawn up on a siding 
at Barambara for a train that is bringing more 
troops to the front. Here we shake hands with 
several native officers in white draperies. They 
shake hands crossing the right hand over the left. 
One of these offioera was once a great brigand chief; 
they took and tamed him here. He was introduced 
to the great English Duke. 

Captain Framari and Captain Cipriani, naval men, 
who both spoke English, were here appointed to 
explain things to us. ‘ Chippy,’ as Lady Clare calls 

K 2 
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him^ has come to look for 4 bilof 
reaBy belong to the flo^ at bam®, objty be i''roion- 
tcered for Service in Abyssihiii,’ ’ flte has^ a ^poiater 
•with him^ * Crhost ’ is Bia ^me. ' This been 

here sevetifoen months j alwys thin, ha^^, more 
and mo^e wasted, tVTiat will be Mt M 
Lappy by-and‘by ? ‘ Chippy ’ will soon |^t his bit 
of what he calls fun, for the army expects to fight 
in a fortnight. ‘Chippy’ is. the only one among 
them all who does not take a serious view of what 
is really a very grave position. The Italians do not 
want to annex the country, they wish, to open it up 
to their trade, and they intend to hold Massowah 
as a free port for their goods. It. is expected that 
the present ad vahreni duty of eight per cent, levied 
on all commodities entering the port, which has 
been hitherto devoted to local improvements, such 
as the bettering of the harbour and construction of 
wharves and, piers, will, when once the colony is 
fully established,, bo remitted from goods of Italian 
manufacture, and only be : levied on foreign articles 
of commerce;. 

In colonizing, the Italians and ourselves have, in 
the main, different objects. They want to create trade 
at home by finding a fresh market for it ; wc want 
more to find an outlet for our population. As the 
climate of the African littoral of the Red Sea makes 
it hardly worth our while to keep stations on it 
— now that we have managed to let the best oppor- 
tunities of opening up trade by the Red Sea slip 
through our fingers, as we have shown such an absurd 
preference for the Nile route — our best plan for 



g^i&g'Our to 

laii^et't})^' l^e v% ; ^tt < 'ftU'd. water. 

Tfaijs' ;'|)iiart ‘■:£ a-nd 

these’ i^^iape. they have 

the .’|layihgfoi^:'ga^^^^^ beads, 

and p^littied hidr-oid' iV^otfeef Ivory and 

fcath^j^ seem abiutdeJii^ ^ these 

goods'would suit 1^ tell; but the 

people arb dot like tEe lasy ddalaya and Siamese, 
they can be taught the Italians find; 

and, when taught, they; do work, and that Well. 
One can see by the few enclosures and gardens that 
the country Is worth cultivating; while in some 
parts the rich, deep loam might equal in productive 
capacity the best alluvial ground in Egypt, 

All this nulway has been oonstrnOted in about 
two months. It will soon be opened as far as Saati. 
The railway sleepers here are of wood* For tele- 
graph poles they use two native spears, spliced with 
thongs in the middle. They have both telegraph 
and telephone. The Italian pltm of campaign is 
good : to fortify as they go, and never to get ahead 
of their railway. Consequently they have not had 
to fight at all, being never taken at a disadvantage, 
but always strongest at a given point. 

The lengthening shadows of the men show that 
the greatest heat is past, othenvisc we should not 
know it. ‘ See that nigger with a shot-silk sunshade, 
and so little on of value to shelter I’ said the Duke to 
me. Indeed, the man wore drab rags of the scantiest, 
though to be dressy was ia his nature. Perhaps he 
had borrowed the smart parasol. 
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Tlie expected train is retard^ three-quartewi-of- 
an-honr ; so our special is delayed. A letter of 
apology is sent to the Duke for the delay ; he says 
these are the chances of war. We are as well enter- 
tmned here as we could be anywhere else, and we 
have fine mountain scenery to enjoy. A pet regi- 
mental monkey is brought to salute us, and cut 
capers, and turn somersaults for our amusement. 
Some dromedaries sweep swiftly past us, moving at 
great speed. At last the train comes in, loaded 
with a company of soldiers, the engineers, and the 
band. There is to be a concert at Monkullo to- 
morrow night, to cheer the men. These Italian 
soldiers are fine manly fellows, and very glad to 
meet each other. 

The Italians, twenty thousand men in all, have 
just been ordered to begin their forward march, 
and they are pouring to the front as rapidly as 
the trains can bring them.* It is sad to think of 
those fine fellows being perhaps most of them dead 
before many weeks are over. The enemy are reck- 
oned at eighty thousand men, and all good marks- 
men. The tragedy of Dogali is still on the minds 
of all of us. 

There are very small engines on this small line ; 
they shriek as loud as bigger ones. ‘ Pronti ’ ! we 
are off. It is dark by the time wc reach Abd-el-Knder. 

After this very interesting excursion, wc were 
glad to rest on board the yacht, sipping cider-cup 
in the mild moonlight. With wWt interest we 
shall watch the movements of these gallant troops. 
They are all in a capital state of preparation. 
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There are perha]^ no objects of interest in Masso-^ 
wah itself, but we are gjad we put in here ; we 
have seen a different lifej widening our sympathies. 

A young naval officer, Signor Eamognino, from the 
admiral’s ship, dined with us, as well as lieutenant 
San Mariano. The eagerness of the one officer 
made the other half sorry he should not take part 
in the action. Before our return-— in five months— 
we reflected, it will be settled, one way or the other. 
It was frightful to think of eighty thousand savage 
warriors rushing upon the camp from these hills. 
The picture of the probable result, all ‘ in one red 
burial blent,’ sickened me to contemplate. These 
skilled officers hav.c taken every precaution, but 
numbers are against them, and, worse still, so is 
the climate. 

A note was brought off again while we were at 
dinner ; the lieutenant must be ready to leave us 
early, when a boat would be sent for him. They are 
all ordered to the front early to-morrow. The enemy 
is moving forward, gathered in vast numbers on the 
hills ready to sweep down in force. Young Sau 
Marzano was again excited, not with wine this time, 
he scarcely touched any. 

‘ It is not because we are at table, but because we 
shall be ordered off to-morrow,’ said he. 

I thought of the young lady he was engaged to 
at Genoa as 1 saw him fingering his locket ; I wished 
him well silently. 

His father, the general-in-chief, was very attentive 
to us, though he was unable to call in person 
because of this sudden pressure. He sent us maps, 
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and even oi^ered ice for ns, tiongli , ist hs^ 
knocked off the last two days foona thO office^’ al- 
lowance, as it is aU kept for tijiie h^pi^ ani^. tieced- 
sity The Duke refused to take itfrom the isick footi. 
We arc glad for thdr sakes that a ship ydtli three 
thousand tons of ice is coming on Friday. This is 
Tuesday. The health of the Italian troops gene- 
rally is excellent ; as a winter dlnutte tho% interior 
of the country is considered fiine ; very likely it is 
so on the hills, though the swalhp ground and rot- 
ten coral shores of Massowah makes this the uu- 
hcalthiest place on the Red Sea. Our troops were 
healthy throughout the Abyssinian war. Wo had 
hospital-ships for our men. We find it much cooler 
on the yacht than on shore. 

The chief risk to health lies in the great tempta- 
tion to bathe in the sun, as our men have foolishly 
been doing to-day. Next morning, just before we 
left Massowah, we . heard that an Italian soldier, 
bathing, had just had his arm bitten off by a shark. 

Happily for Italy, patience, prudence; arid pre- 
paration have conducted the warfare of this season 
to a successful and bloodless end. 
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3*0 XfiH FAS FAST. 

* 

Kn has, Bur lepout, la foule, ^ rtmbro dcB 

halctaiout avec accablem^t iJemf IWy 1ft Ittmi^re avaielit pHf; tioe 
spUiideiir moruo, ^rasaute; et la t&te da xm cboeea (Staji comma 

uwo ironie pour* Ics 6tre8, poitr les exiatenoee orgauis^oB qui Bout o'pbu’ 
mtra.— PiLRUfc LorL * 

Off again : no post, and panting Care toila after us 
in vaiu ; not but what there was a telegraphic 
cypiier prepared for certain oontingendies. 

We steamed out of tlie beautiful bay half encir- 
cled by mountains of Alpine character, the range 
ended by a lofty mountain sloping olf at the end of 
the Bight of Archico. Coral reefs to port and 
rocky islets to starboard. 

The sailors flapped the flies overboard; so we 
soon got rid of that plague. Nowhere have I seen 
them so numerous ; not in Egypt, not in the valley 
of the Jordan, not in Seville, not in all three to- 
gether, and these places I have thought hitherto 
the favourite haunts of flies. 

Lappy, the dog, had his hair cut ; he looked cooler, 
but ludicrously ashamcl of himsoF, with only a 
shoulder-cape left and a tuft at the tip of his tail. 
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We were ou^ again in the seething blue sea, send* 
ing np its fountains of sparkling foam, and flying* 
fish &11 in such numbers on tbe deck that wc ate 
them ibr breakfast, and very good and delicate they 
■were. Next day the rugged coast*Une of the Red 
Sea closed us in on both sides, tvild, rugged, conical 
peaks rising on both horizons, and then came the 
desolate bills round Mocha. We bad a heavy sick- 
list on board, chiefly caused, it was thought, by the 
men bathing in the heat of the sun at Massowah. 

On December 30th we saw the lofty, rocky coast 
of Yemen, with heavy clouds above the high table- 
land of the interior, and rugged, tortuous, peaked 
rocks and islands all volcanic. Beyond the rocks a 
low, sandy shore begins, with a dim, distant back- 
ground of table-land cropping up into peaks occa- 
sionally. A large, rugged peninsula, looking like 
an islet, made of sharp, comb-like ridges ol rock 
deeply serrated against the. sky comes into view on 
the starboard quarter — ^it is Aden. 

There are some races on, and the yarn runs that 
nobody is left in the to'wn but the post-master and 
the telegraph-boy. We get our letters and the 
papers, full, as usual, of what we have not been 
doing. Di'ving-boy to our captain, ‘I don’t love 
you many very well,’ when ho threw him a broken 
saucer to dive for. Funny little brown, woolly- 
headed, grinning fellows in their small, hollowed 
timber tubs of boats, which they paddle, or upset, 
or jump out of, and do what they like with, all the 
while looking up at the steamers, and grinning and 
crying ‘ Have a dive ’ — abbreviation of ‘ heave for a 
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dive/ They retidily find thieepenny hits and half- 
quarter rupees ^t a depth of several fathoms. As 
the flags are hauled down at gunfire, a large steamer, 
full of soldiers in British uniform, came round and 
cheered the /Sons P^ur heartily; to this day we do not 
know why, but it was pleasant; 

The Parses shipping-agent and his servants bring 
fruit and flowm on board and a large bag of genuine 
Mocha coflFee as presents; and Somali mats and 
coloured round baskets, with? pointed covers, are 
brought for sale. We were large buyers until some 
experienced person told us not to spend our money 
here as we should get so much better things in 
India. 

Bertha, the Swiss maid, is making herself cool cot- 
ton dresses, and bemoans her ill fate that she has ‘no 
sewing-machine, no Tommy (dummy), no nosing.’ 

‘ No Tommy ?’ says the steward, inquiringly. 

‘It is a ship ’ (shape) ‘ to hang the clotheses 
on/ 

Steward, still mystified, and rather severely, 

‘ We have no room for Tommies on board/ 

The sick men are recovering sufficiently to have 
songs, and send up rockets for New Year’s Eve. 
The Duke went to a consular official dinner at 
Government House on Sunday, New Year’s Day ; 
and on the 2nd of January the Governor gave a 
ball and a dinner-party in his honour. Mr. Henley, 
the Peninsular and Oriental agent, gave us the 
kindest hospitality while the yacht was coaling, <fec., 
as most of us were not up to enjoying the liveliness of 
Government House. We soon sailed for Marmagoa. 
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‘Are you really going all tliat in; 

yacht?’ is i&e question of evexyi^djr,^ 

We had really made up our" aiibw au;, dU, and 
why not ? The Sans Peur, six Hundred toh^ 'it uU 
cockle-shell. 

*Bol1 on, thou deep aud bla^ OOeau, roll ! 

A thousand sweeps fleet over thee in 

Our luminous reflections on the grandeur of the 
ocean and the rest of our poetry are of too serious 
and metaphysical a nature to enter into a light 
work of this kind ; for the present they must remain 
locked in the beautiful clasped albums that we 
ziatiirally carried with us for the reception of such 
sublime ideas. This should have been by far the 
finest chapter of this book, and I cannot tell how it 
is that it has been left inedited. I cannot for the life 
of me think why ; goodness knows there was time 
for no end of fine writing, yet the opportunity was 
lost. . 

Sunday, January 16th. — Wc were promised the 
sight of land for early this morning, and felt 
aggrieved when it was not to be seen. What was 
the use of our getting up so early? 

At 10 a.m. the captain on the bridge, with a 
powerful glass, declares he can see ‘ the loom of it.’ 

‘ The loom. What is that ? The outline ?’ 

‘ Yes, the outline.’ 

‘ I should like to see the outline of India ; an 
outline on a grand scale, that,’ I thought, as I 
hastened up on the bridge to take my share of the 
sight. The captain’s glass suits his eye only, for 
none of us can see anything but blue sea. By-and- 
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by the ibhe fsn^ ■ A that looks 

like ian<i.’ ! We^ Coliti^butV ^mpanb^ 

and iwae the bainlMiQ w past, 

a weary look at the- ^t sbb:i^ ad outline or loom, 
of land to hs. 1 fling ihyself down and plunge into 
the ‘ Cruise of th^ March^ia ’ once more. Land 
did appear before the evening of that day : we saw 
the red clifPa jand intensely green vegetation of the 
Indian coast in the mouths of the rivers round the 
islet of old Goa ; the tiny ca^Ge on the cliflP-stdo 
eclipsed by the flag-staff, the cliffs themselves well- 
nigh eclipsed by the strong new breakwater built 
at Marmagoa, which is in future quite to eclipse old 
Goa harbour, if not old Goa itself^ and new Goa or 
Panjim, to boot. The Portuguese governor, a naval 
officer, in full fig, came on board to call on the Duke, 
and in re-entering his boat his spurs (1) caught in 
one of the cross seats and he tumbled in. head fore- 
most. We politely looked another way, and absorbed 
ourselves in the catching of some Opahgrey semi- 
transparent fish, and some with canary-colourcd 
tails, neither of which looked eatable. We did not 
try them at this time, but the latter sort we bought 
and ate on our return, when we had better appetite. 

Several excursions were made to Goa, visiting the 
five Portuguese churches, dating from the end of 
the sixteenth-century, and the relics of St. Francis 
Xavier, whose life wo had all been reading — and a 
perfect life it is I — and seeing the old houses where 
oyster-shells are used in the windows instead of 
panes of glass. I was ill, I had been so ever since I 
left Massowah, and was unable to do more than 
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envy the others, let myself be carried up in a 
doolie to the Traveller’s Bungalow on the hill. The 
air is so much fresher up here, and one escapes the 
coaling. The pathway up is lined with most vivid 
verdure of strange trees ; it is as if all nature were 
painted in unmitigated emerald green ; it would not 
come well into a picture, people would exclaim, 
‘ How unnatural I’ I suppose it is the intensity of 
the light appearing through the translucency of the 
leaves, as well as the sunlight developing a vast 
amount of chlorophyll. Explain it as one may, it 
is unnatural, there is a boat greenishness about the 
foliage in this and some few other places in the 
tropics where there is red or orange-brown soil that 
makes it like the foliage one sees at the theatre. 
Still it is refreshing to look at after many days at sea. 
The hill-top here is a wide level from whence one can 
see sunset and sunrise, and a fine view over land and 
sea. Glimpses of blue sea shine up through every 
break in the foliage far below, soothing and beauti- 
ful, the coast-lino rippling with wave-like hills 
stretching out opposite beyond the bay, the land- 
scape peopled with fine dark figures wrapped in 
transparent muslins of many colours, their dark 
skins smoothly polished like bronze. No one here 
speaks a word of English, The doctor coming up 
frequently to look after my welfare puzzles them a 
good deal wth his orders. 

The bungalow is meant for travellers who bring 
their own provisions ; it supplies beds, baths, soda- 
water, tables and chairs, and cane lounges of all 
kinds in the verandah. Some one up here keeps 
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ducks, nice ones: too. I^,.,li'(red upon duck ex- 
clusively, aud the Ddke sent nie up vdne from the 
yacht. Marmagoa, being a hew settlement, is ill 
provided with market produce. The engineers of 
the new line kindly sent me milk in a soda-water 
bottle. As they kept cows, they lent us milk each 
day ; we called it lending, because in no other way 
could the transaction have been made. The only 
milk the steward could buy was buffalo milk, and 
that in very small quantity. 

‘Haven’t you got any beef?’ asked Herries, 
querulously, of a fine man in pink muslin consinand- 
ing a boat-load of empty baskets. 

‘ Yes, sare ; young beef, sare.’ 

It was buffalo veal.* 

‘ Gome weal, come woe,’ says Herries, groaning. 

My great loss was the sight of the romantic 
scenery on the new line of railway as far as 
Dhiirwdr, whence it goes on to Bellary, where it 
joins the main line to Idadras. The Duke and I 
bad ]>een very eager to travel over this line, which 
his Grace is deeply interested in. This new part 
of the line was not yet open, but it could be 
travelled over by trollies, and the chief engineer 
kindly sent for a saloon carriage for my use as an 
invalid. The plan had been for us to cross India 
from Marmagoa to Madras, while the yacht went 
round by Ceylon ; and much 1 longed to cross 
India, the Italy of Asia 

We heard the engineers talk of the wild charms 
of Castle Rock, and the fine scenery of the ghauts ; 
and when I saw Herries got up like a complete 
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sportsmao, and tW whole off in the 

spirit of adventure, I felt it harj|:: :|^ onlj 

look on. : The captain smd sympMw^^l^ to me, 
‘ You know what the yacht ia, ‘but ypii don’t know 
the other journey. ’ Lady Qlare was wy anxious for 
me to go, but the doctor strongly advised my not at- 
tempting it, as the engineers’ bungalow at Castle Kook 
was ten miles from tbe rsil, and only to be reached 
on horseback, and the ladies would have perforce 
to sleep in the train. The engineers said it would be 
madness for me to try to go by rail, as there are as yet 
no stations nor preparations for travellers, and the 
country was all savage rocks or jungle, with not a 
civilized house before Dhdrw&r, at the end of the 
second day’s journey. They were exerting them- 
selves to get aU ready for the opening of the line at 
the end of the month, and had sent orders to Bom- 
bay to supply the ceremonial feast, when Lord and 
Lady Reay wore to ‘ inaugurate ’ the line with its 
terminus and port at Mamagoa. By-and-by this 
will be an important place, as, besides opening up 
Central India to the west, it will take the quick 
traffic of Madras, and probably much of that of 
Calcutta. They set off on the expedition, and I 
was carried down in a doolie to the yacht, just halt- 
ing to gather some branches of a very striking 
white-tasselled flower growing by the winding path. 
The engineers sent me flowers for the yacht, and 
everyone in Marraagoa seemed to wish to make me 
comfortable. 

While they are washing the anchor and weighing 
it, which takes time, for we carry one hundred" 
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fathonw iwwslM»'-e|^n, w%it^iw»igfas four tons, I 
make witU ii0^ ^ppy fotnUy on 

board.* Besides'^ my old f^|W*traveliei?s, tbe Lap- 
land dc^( and daokO jfcbre monkey from St. Kitts, and 
the rabbits, tb«re wius a new m<mkey on, board, and 
there were two pigl^, tbe funniest things, like 
miniature Tiild boars, sitting babitualiy in an atti- 
tude like the Florentine wild boar in bronsse, and 
two melancholy kids from Hannagoa^ too thin to 
live, or even to be slain for any useful purpose. 

We had lovely wcath.er for steaming down the 
Indian coast, and the captain was able to <iarry ns 
close in shore, so that we had a fine view of the rofl 
coast-line of Travaucore and the lofty chain of the 
southern Ghauts. I did not lose all the sights and 
trojiical wonders by coming this way, for on Sun- 
day, January 22nd, I saw from the bridge, as I sat 
up there as usual for an hour or so before sundown, 
a largo luminous serpentine form<, which rose slowly 
out of the water in two large curves (like two arches 
of a low bridge), letting me see distinctly the large 
diaper pattern marked on the flattened silvery sides 



of a huge snake. I had my note-book in my hand, 
and rapidly sketched off its markings and its out- 
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line, as iiiucb as I could see of it bn •and under the 
water. The great size and luthibubishosa of the crea- 
ture were its chief characteristic, Wides the flat- 
tened sides ; ,I could not see either extremity, nor do 
I remember distinguishing any fins, but the curves I 
saw were, as I judged, together about half as long 
again an our deck-house, and I saw it at about two 
hundred yards off. No one was on the bridge at 
the time ; I often had it to myself at that hour ; I 
called to Mr. Butters, but by the time he came the 
creature had disappeared, which was unlucky for me. 
The captain told me large sea-serpents were not un- 
common in this part of the Indian Ocean. My own 
conviction is that this was the sea-serpent, which I had 
hitherto looked upon as fabulous ; the best authen- 
ticated case I had hitherto known was the sea-ser- 
pent seen at Haulbowline, which turned out to be a 
long lawyer from Cork taking a s'wim. Since then 
1 have been told of what. I believe to be genuine 
cases, the most convincing being one seen in Scot- 
land, off Dunrobin Castle, where the Duke of Suther- 
land’s secretary and the minister of the parish and 
his family all saw what they affirm to be the great 
sea-serpent. My sca-serpent story is true, ‘true as 
taxes is, and nothing’s truer than them.’ * 

For all this excitement the sea-passage, though 
restful, was monotonous in addition to the long 
swim from Aden to Marmagoa ; the heat was great, 
the crimson flame of sunrise over India, the dazzling 
fiery light looking as if ready to devour and con- 
sume the land, gave one at times a feeling of abso* 
^ Note B, Appendix. 
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lute awe, almoat 6f Wror,'^; month, was weari- 
somely lohif. spin, oi. round and 

round; twarj, dervish gldSiei And hran^ us quickly 
out of this h^riid tbrrid iphe ! ; 

The meals tverh monotonous, of course; the bill 
of fare is not lar|^ in the tropics ; it is fowls every 
day, chick, cliick, Chick, chick, always; and such 
fowls! — tiny yet tough as shoc-rstrings, though the 
Duke’s c/t^/is able to explain that 'away if anybody 
can. Our experienced steward having gone over- 
land to Madras, we were badly found, as^ Herries 
had thought to the last that all of us were going 
by rail, and as was hardly in any case to be helped 
after the long voyage, for nothing could, be got at 
Mannagoa, no fresh fish, no meat, and many of the 
tinned provisions had gone bad, burst, and been 
thrown overboard, causing a smell and a Scarcity. 
The milk, such as it was, genuine juice of the buffalo, 
and the ice had cornc to an end ; a large quantity 
of provision goes bad just as soon as less if there is 
no ice to keep it in. There is next to nothing left 
to Cook ; soon I fear ‘ we must eat we I said so, 
and put on a fiercely hungry look. The captain said 
blandly he was most willing to oblige in any way. It 
appeared we had eaten the toughest of the captain’s 
mutton already, and every roast duck consumed on 
board had been his. I sharpened the paper-knife 
ominously, and drew the blade across my finger. No, 
fat Joe must be eaten first, I reflected, and refrained. 

The look-out men reported the sight of Adam’s 
Peak — ^and none too soon ; it saved Joe’s life. Of 
the piglets, one had died, the other had already 

K 2 
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been kUle*^^ ‘ to J^ve ite ttfe" 5 ,<iK» kids 

and the tebisite fond dl^|^pe^a,/|il 4 t|W' I (haow 
not The da|>t(d]|3i had 2 «$ roast left. But 

later in the, day nothing ^aa to be seen of C^lon ; 
it was wrapped in the white m^ilKntaip^ clouds, 

We had not long to wait. Before ue was the low- 
land of CeyJon, a white atrip of shore, With green trees, 
and mode^tely high hills rising behind them, a town 
and wharfs, and plenty of shipping. Cingalese, with 
shiny hair held back by round combs, in rickety ‘ cfita- 
luarans,* flocked round the yacht all clamouring. It 
was just touch and go at Colombo. After taking in 
provisions and coals, we weighed anchor, and steamed 
round the island, whose hills look low after the 
southern Ghauts. Point de Galle is a pleasant- 
looking place, large and white, set in groves of 
coco-palms, with a background of blue hills. We 
always kept weU within sight of Ceylon. What a 
wilderness of coco-nut forests ! Clouds veil the 
high lands of the interior. 

The Dutch system of forced labour caused the 
planting of coco-nut-palms along this western coast, 
which, ‘so late as 1740, was described by Governor 
van Imhoff as waste land, to be surveyed and 
divided among the people, "who were hound to plant 
it up. At the end v)f last century, when the British 
superseded the Dutch in the possession of the 
maritime provinces of Ceylon, the whole of the 
south-western coast presented the unbroken grove 
of palms which is seen to this day.’ * In sailing 

* J FLiiGUbON. — ^Tlic only vestiges of Dutch rule remaining in the 
island. 
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up tkp of profile of the 

motiiit«}ll«4C'|llk elite ‘lih^we im Hohk's Hood aa 
a tnarked e» w4 proeeed, the hiUe at 

a dfiatanee look Hke ^ eucMElon of monks’ hoods 
coming on HkijJ ^yorfd, a» seen from 

on board shim 'is inude up of »ea and OutHnes, or 
profiles of the lend. 

We anchored at Madras on Bnday, the 27th 
of January. The aud Hw^water built round 
the port cjcclude the fhmoua surf; so the palmy 
days of the catamarans are past. We heac the 
Duke is staying somewhere about five miles from 
here. The captain wont off to repoi^t the yacht’s 
•arrival. I long to^hear thmr advontures. Herries 
came on board. He looked sadly pullcd-dovrn from 
the dandy sportsman who started fi-om Marmagoa. 
He weighed something like twenty stone when we 
left Brindisi ; his weight now, he S^wlth a melan- 
choly air, was under seventeen stone. He had had 
u touch of fever. 

• Any tigers ?’ 

‘ Only one tiger, ma’am. I saw the tail of him, 
and I ran; leastways, it couldn’t have been less 
than a cheetah.’ 

‘ Scenery ?’ 

‘ I didn’t see any sceneiy ; it was all rocks and 
j tingle.’ 

He was evidently fastidious in his tastes. Ho 
went off to look after his subordinates, and he blew 
them up roundly. 

It is strange to contrast the dashing Herries who 
went off to the hills in such a jaunty manner, in 
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dazzling indfti, with ibiS guh, and poetiy in his 
heart, and th« forlorn Hemes who fever* 

stricken, to fb© yacht, wth had langtt^ '^ his lips. 

The journey across India does ndt^ 'Seern to have 
been an unalloyed pleasure. HerriiM woold not do 
it again for any money. 

The Duke and Lady Clare canie on board about 
noon. They were staying with her brother, a leading 
barrister at Madras, and his wife, at their large 
house, a little way out of Madras. I had been 
invited to stay there too, but when I heard Mr. 
Michell’s youngest child had died on the very day 
of Lady Clare’s arrival, and the baby’s funeral was 
this morning, I felt I could not intrude upon the 
sorrowing parents ; and I stayed on board the yacht. 
This sad event damped the pleasure of the whole 
family upon Lady Clare’s arrival. 

We now heard more about the journey. There 
did not seCra much of interest to record beyond 
Bertha’s fright at seeing what she called a cobra 
in Lady Clare’s room at DhdrwAr; she described 
it as having four rudimentar}' legs and a bushy tail. 
This turiied out to be a squirrel ; but the terror 
it caused was equal to a real cobra. Dhirwdr was 
a pleasant rest after the hardships of Castle Rock 
(which was a rock without a castle) ; but the bunga- 
low at Dhiirwdr could not accommodate the whole 
party with beds, so most of them wore accommo- 
dated with mats, which arc — ahem ! — coolness itself; 
and being high-hill country, they found it cold with 
no blankets. The special trains could not wait, as 
it was expected they would do ; so most of the party 
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got uo luncfa^^ only th# ffemes caugkt 

up a fowl/andi imBjbed OS' ss^ of 

claret HudeT'^kJa ■ awioi. as the train. 

Worst of allli np^e of any money. 

Herries had, npne j t£e JPul^c had to 

bring his chcquja-bdofc ; Lady :Ciare had hone. So, 
while ordering special trains galore, they laughingly 
said they begged their way acws India. 

The bills caine in afterwards, though. How true 
it is that there is something altogether unpleasant 
in the imsfortunes of one’s Mends; I ehucklcd in- 
wardly at having seen as much as they, and bragged 
about the sea-serpent, a story which I could get 
none of them to take at par. , A black man styling 
himself ‘Lord High Admiral of Her Majesty’s 
cataniaraiis ’ has come on board, in a patched coat 
and battered cocked hat. He shakos hands with us 
all round, gets our signatures, to Ms testimonials, 
also half-a-sovereign out of the Huke. I can’t think 
what in the world for,’ says his GraoO- Rupees 
being known to be changing hands like this, numer- 
ous articles for sale and barter were pushing off in 
boats to the yacht ; but now the advice was, ‘ Don’t 
buy much at Madras, you will find things of so 
much greater interest at Singapore.’ A stuffed 
parrot-fish, bottle-shaped, with a bird-like beak, 
looking very much like a made-up article, though it 
was geimiuo, is bought and hung in the deck-house 
till it can he placed in the inuseunj at Diinrobin. 

The doctor ordered a victoria for me to’drive to 
the botanical gardens, which are open at five ]).m. 
To avoid the slippery steps of the pier, we went 
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ashore ill a laa^e the 

docto? aslii<^0 on thdr hiS^ ,* seated on a 

boaid .and'' lilted .gardens 

cover eighteen acri^ ; theirf^le^ing is the 

forest trei^i t^ii^gh these aafe of h'Ci.gt!^ The 
bauhiniadiintb the douhlo leavi:«,, |^j?|>i^Bg the two 

Baiihiu brothers, were interesting, :4s fine 

trees. It was curious to me soring 
houses, only sheltered and shaded against ,wihd and 
too fierce sunshine. , • 

We drove round by where the hhnd plays of an 
afternoon, by way of a river, ^idjg^j,: 4nd more 
gardens (Madras is for the most p4pt made of 
gardens), and thence back to the 'poit .by way of 
the ‘ Black Twn,’ and bazaars which look gay and 

theatrical t!7he'n l%]^4^ ftp' • 

A party of , mdies c^ oh board the Sans I*eur 

to tCft* ' ''' ' V , ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

We steyed sievdi*^ days a4 Madras, which is not, 
however, a very interesting place. During our stay 
was held the great native festival consequent on the 
total eclipse of the moon. A fine procession with 
uautcb'girls, specially educated for the temple scr- 
rices, covered with costly jewels and bearing wreaths 
of flowers. These dancing-girls are very graceful 
and elegant, and of a highly superior class to the 
ordinary nautch girls. This festival lasted through- 
out the following day, beginning early in the morn- 
ing with a great public washing in the surf. 

The Duke invited Mrs. Brooke Micliell to make 
the journey to Siam with us. Mr. Michell thought 
the six weeks’ trip would do her good, and advo- 
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cated ber go% witli us { bAviug lost ber pretty 

baby, sho halldfearod tb ber Uttl$ boy, now 
become dotibly precSoaa. I m to put in at 

Jobore, as an iimtatiob* |i!m Itbe&'jjec^vod by the 
Duke from the Sultan 4 JoW^. stores arc all 
on board, a ple&tiful 80p|>Iy, with ioe enough to 
make the fish dSmd flesh keep li>r a long time. A 
lot of bananas banj^ng up near tl>e fl>remast gives a 
tropiei^ look to the ship. 

Mr, and Mw. Brooke Miobell came on board to 
lunch and say farewelh As Lady Clare her 
sister-in-biw irere driving down to the pief xi^itb the 
Duke, the ca^ge horses ran away,* a r®inbrol<N 
and the native coachman wS^ flung out into the 
road. The Duke Scrambled Ibom his seat on to the 
box., took the only rein, and guided the horses 
against a wall to stop their mad career? they broke 
a lump-post, and that was all, the ca^^riage was not 
much injured, and its oeeupants were safe ; but it 
was n moment of considerable danger. 

We left Madras in the afternoon of the 30th of 
January, keeping up a good speed, which never 
slackened day nor night, filling us with what Loti 
calls ‘La notion d’un dloigncmcnt effroyablc qui 
a\igmeutait toujours.’ Siam seemed still so far off 
that India felt quite homely in comparison. The 
dcck-houso was arranged as a sleeping cabin for 
Lady Clare and myself, the curtains and beds being 
removed by day. 

Atmospheric effects were nearly all that we had 
to see in crossing the Baj- of Bengal ; we sat on the 
bridge to watch the sunset — nearly always the 
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tamest of spectacles — ^and the moon-rrise, and Magel- 
lan’s cloud, a nebula supposed to be vertical over 
the Straits of Magellan, a^ the pole star is over the 
North Pole. 

Poor Jacko died, the West Indian monkey that 
we all loved. We were so sorry to lose the brightest 
thing on .'board the ship. Twenty; of the green 
])arrots belonging to the men flew overboard. These 
birds are put in slight bamboo cages, and easily eat 
their way out. In the afternoon of the flrd of 
February the high land of one of the Nicobar Islands 
was visible, and on the 4th we passed between a 
lofty island, wooded all over, called Pulo Way, and 
the town of Acheen on Sumatra, whose broken 
undulations rise gradually into a fine conieal hill 
called the Golden Mountain, in form like Vesuvius, 
but more than- double the height of the Italian 
volcano ; with a low green slope stretched out to its 
base like the Schattenberg under Mount Pilatus. 
SCiiuatra then trends away to the westward, and we 
lose sight of land. 

‘Here’s a boat-load of shipwrecked sailors; we 
must rescue them.’ We were all eager for some 
excitement, shipwrecked sailors were just what 
would suit us. The Duke went below to fetch his 
gun-~we stared ; did his Grace think they were 
])irates ? I do not know that we should have objected 
to pirates, anything for a change. We eyed them 
eagerly with the glasses — it was a banana stump 
laden with boobies. It looked just bke a boat-load 
of saiku's. The Duke fired two shots, but the birds 
were gone. We looked somewhat like boobies too. 
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The sea here was very ph<>sph<>teficfiuti, all fall of 
sparkles and lines oif green, fite breah^g from the 
bow. ‘Breakers ahead,’ called, ;Out 'tbe seaman on 
watch at the bow ; again we all dew to the glasses, 
night-glasses this time, and soon we passed a phos- 
phorescent mass that smelt ill and exploded. At 
sea in the tropics more than ever does one feel night 
to be as Joan Paul calls it ‘the great ^adow and 
profile’ (silhouette) ‘of day.’ .The Southern Cross, 
the North Star, and the Plough were all on view at 
once, Orion too, of course; but like a m.ar) ol 
Ikshion he is seen everywhere. The perspective of 
the Plough ik flattened, the constellation is altogether 
out of drawing ; hut *its seven stars are no larger 
than we see them at home. The upper and lower 
stars of the Cross are pointers to the South Pole. 
Tennyson and other poets who have-not been in the 
tropics may sing of ‘larger constellations burning, 
mellow moons and happy akies,’ and mislead the 
public, but the further I go I see there is in reaUty 
v(3ry little difference in the general aspect, of the 
stars between our skies and those of the tropics, 
and what little there may be is in favour of the 
north, and so said everyone Out there — w}io did not 
write hooks — though I find people speak differently 
when they come home. 

The time the stars looked largest to me was on that 
cold December evening when wc arrived at Brindisi 
— and the one peculiarity I saw was the crescent of 
Hesperus as I saw it in the Red Sea; but that the 
Morning Star was observed to be wonderfully ami 
unusually bright at about the same time in England 
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is to^ tlie 

papers '.pkeDoxtienon^''. l|:|f 'a'^'c^ttlaf ' iiyiaicy to 

suppofieiiyt tiioatars In look ^ from 

the stars'asye{8i0e,,,th;^’‘V':'iifc,,&^ that .'we look at 
them much dh bofiW thenat very 

much oh our retara |!fo*h;‘ah^^ think wc 
ought td‘'feoe' things’, as cheat 

ourselves; iutp the fancy that Wd, 3o^ : is the per- 
spective of the «x>hatellations thhi is 

If I am scouted as One who Mct ^ 
side of everything by 

and making the beautiful ide^S I know 

the cause of poetry is not furthdj^' 
truth, and we; arc less likely to st^^he boahties that 
are if we are always trying to thdse that arc 
not. ' , , , ,, 

The sea-serpent is ho ilitision^ but a vast and 
luminous fact. 

February 6th,-^Oot twb to-day. The 

coast of the Malay peniusula visible all day, with 
loAv foreground shores and high land in the iutcrior. 
We have now, this afternodh, green sea and a 
purple land. 

The low green islets and broken, but gentle, sort 
of scenery seen on approaching Singapore reminds 
me more of Sweden than anywhere else. Soon the 
island scenery becomes more home-like; it is not 
oriental, but in this cool breeze one could almost 
fancy oneself steaming near the Plymouth coast. 

‘Which will your Grace like to go in at, the 
Peninsular and Oriental wharf, or the harbour ?’ 

‘ Oh, the harbour at first, I think.’ 



up with the mt ftfftjsmi and the 

lo»g swittt i« pf er. 

Now appear iopg liaes ^ warifsho'tw^ at Singa- 
pore, and the spire $. wore horaeJike still, 

and now we |^e awingl&g at out in the 

breeay htobottt. , 

Mr, Cobham, one of jfeir homihiasioners 

in Cyprus, who^n the Duke hnd invited to travel 
with him, can^ on board with hk fnend, Idr. Swan, 
the engineer who wan to a^c^pimy his Omce to 
Siam. Jo consider the oouutry lor the proposed ruil- 
v.iy there. Iliese two gentfetnen had made triends 
with each other at Singapore, and found by chanf c 
that thyey were both.waiting for the aMUe person. 
If i^ true ho was a big person, and they were not 
likely to miss him, The J)uke was glad to welcome 
Mr Swan and have some engineering talk about 
Malaya. 

In travel tbe Duke i8.idw#y}!i on the look-out to 
see if eotnparison with oth^r countaies ^an offer 
any suggestions of improvements in our existing 
macliiuery, or if the application of English capital 
can benefit a colony or further British influence 
abroad. The Duke, a conscientious landlord, always 
puts his enforced exile to profit for self-instruction, 
and, chiefly, to benefit his people by the hints he 
gathers. This is a thing that the workers cannot 
do for themselves. It requires leisure and cajntal 
Dukes, it seems to rae, are more necessary now than 
ever ; dux in war formerlj — ^now leaders of peace. 

Mr. Cobham bad, on i.is outward journey (after 
attending the marriage of his niece in India), been 
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travelling itlitottgh India and Biirnirth. Darjeeling 
was the finest' place he had seen j he was never tired 
of expatiating pn the magnificence of its scenery. 
Being in the diplomatic service, his rank was less 
fully understood by some of the I^ss experienced 
port authorities in the far-east than if he had been 
a general officer or a naval captain. At one place 
the officer in command at the port, ‘a thorough good 
fellow,’ who took to Mr. Cobham at once, showing 
him about and wanting to pay him all due honours, 
said, heartily, • . 

‘ I don’t know how many guns you are entitled 
to, but, by Jove, as many as yon choose to ask for, 
you shall have,’ 

Ranking with an admiral, he was entitled to a 
salute of thirteen guns. 

We arc invited to a boll on board H.M.S. Or mi 
to-night, and hospitality is offered us at Government 
House ; but the Duke thinks, as we arc making but 
ft short stay at Singapore, we had better be inde- 
pendent and remain on board the yacht. 

The Sultan of Jobore is away on the hill at Pe- 
nang, so it is as well we did not propose to stop at 
Johore until our return. The season is advancing, 
and the sooner we are at Bangkok the better. 
People here are very hospitable, we have several 
other invitations, A steam-launch is to come for us 
at one o’clock, that wc may be taken to see the town 
of Singapore ; but what a frightful time of day for 
ple^uring just under the equator! 

We lunched at the Raffles Hotel, where a Malay 
luncheon had been ordered for us, Mr. Swan, who 
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knew Malayan eustonw^ to^ ns wlmt Ixi 'chQoae and 
how to eat it, and tangos ns. 

After this we went ah^ping ,wiih a couple of 
carriages at onr hftels, eurio'hhhting among the 
divers inferior Chinese shops near the club. Mr. 
Cobham, who is a cohnoisaenr* hinted We had better 
not waste our money, on this traehv which is to be 
had just as gobd and as cheap in London. ‘At 
Siam we shall find cnrioa and noveltie^’ he said. It 
seemed as if things worth bd;^ng fled before us at 
every port. ' . , 

There is one good Japanese and, Chinese: shop in 
Singapore, and presently Mr. Swan took us there. 
A yarn was brought .down to us of an inhabitant to 
bis friend from San Francisco, breaking ofi* his talk 
on business : 

‘ The Duke, come along and see the Duke,’ 

‘ Dook, dook be d — whiat’s that T 
The New Worldling, could not take into his 
mind what sort of modern improvement that couid 
be. 

Wo went to the Cricket Club pavilion, where we 
had tea in an upper verandah overlooking the long 
green, which has the sea rolling in on one side, and 
on the other hand are the cathedral, and lines of large 
villa-residences and public buildings all set in green- 
ery. Here on the short, fine turf the game of cricket 
was being played as energetically as in England. 

This upset my preconceived notions of the tropics ; to 
wit, the Zoo at large, roaming about in the 2>alm-stove 
at Ivew — magnified — or in the Botanical Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park. I perceived this would have to be 
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modified^ TWs i^minds x^e dfove to 

the pretty ISotahici Gardma^^rev^d TOn by the 
populous a»d amusing Ghina f all set in as 
strange and foreign Vegetation as ady in the Botanic 
Gardens thenustolres. It at ; i^ingapore that 
I had really my first sight of trppimtl’ vegetation, 
for I saw little of India’s luani^ncn? it is, as 
Darwin says, like a visit to a new plan^t-^a new 
heaven and a newearthjone somoti*n®8 feelaitto be. 
The wealth and novelty of fioweja and f^lin^ right- 
ly called by Linnasus prince^ of the vegetable king- 
dom, and all the splendobr of the %i^torial sap. 
The coco-nut, the areck, and the au^^pahn struck 
us with admiration, and we viewed with curiosity 
the Singapore Licnale palm, which we already knew 
ill the dried state as the Penang lawyer. Most 
striking of all, perhaps, is the weU-kntnVn traveller’s 
tree, or pilgrim’s palm, as it is called, fiom Mada- 
gascar, which is not a paltpiit aU, but allied to the 
plantains; it takes its name from having a receptacle 
for water at the foot of each broad leaf that forms its 
stately fan. This fluid is drinka.blo, but it is generally 
full of ants and other small insects. 

The streets and .roads, even in the Chinese quar- 
ter, all have English names, clearly written up on 
signposts, or on blue labels as in France and 
Endand, This China town swarms like an ant-hill 
with the yellow race, who appear industrious to the 
last degree. Chinamen here are always carrying loads 
in their pairs of baskets, or pfuls, slung on a bamboo 
across the shoulders. Exception : when not busily 
carrying about something, they are being shav^. 
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There are plenty eif jinricksh^iei or ’rickshas a8 they 
call them here, a sort of small,, gally*psiihted hansom 
cab drawn by a mhif bet ween the shafts ? these are all 
draAvn by Chinamen, some of them extremely fine 
men, often admirable models fo? a wOi^r |a bro^ 
They run up hill or down, often dratfing- a family- 
jam of Chinese father, mother, a lot of children, and 
sometimes* their aunts and uncles as well. The 
roads are admirahle here in Singjaporfe, fthd, bring a 
small island, of course distances : are E^ot, great; but 
it is surprising what weights these ’ricksha men will 
draw, the distances they will run, aiid thrir riAaring 
endurance. Major Knollys says he knew two of 
these coolies run aboujL sixty miles in less than thir- 
teen hours, drawing a load of nearly three hundred- 
Aveight, and this on a bad road. They are said to 
sufi'er much from heart-disease ; we cannot wonder 
at it. 

The ’ricksha is so chpap a conveyance that it 
.su('ce.«isfully competes with the tramway, which is 
laid down round the level coast road from tlio 
principal steam wharfs to the farther end of the 
toAvn, The Chinese are very fond of travelling 
by ’ricksha, while they will not aiford themselves 
a ride in a gharry, a sort of tropical ‘ growler * with 
jalousie blinds. Lastly, we drove to the Peninsular 
and Oriental wharf, Avhither the yacht had been 
taken round to coal ; and, the coaling already over, 
she now lay alongside the wharf in an arm of the 
sea. We took in very little coal, as our object was 
to be light enough to flout over the bar at the 
mouth of the Menam river in Siam, Natives with 
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boat-Mds !«f beautiful shells, red musical 

coral of Ihil' . Indian Ocean, fov ^ flocking 

round i&h yacht. Friuts to#f#<TO on 

hoard. We rcHsbed the Enaiigt^tecns, the favourite 
fruit in thr^r-easi One cats «ioft, white 
inside pijul^ i^at is like a snowbail in about 

half-a'do*ew^%6etibns, leaving i|hc pintle, husk that 
one at fimt'sdjp^bses to be the fruit, ahid I he red pith 
which is not ^od. A basket of the fruit ! called 
‘ dukos ’ fras sent as a present. This fruit, though 
prized, is not equiai to the ,mangoetoen. 

After dinner, Mr. Geiger, the * FOiJinsnlar and 
Oriental agent, came with a large steam-launch to 
convey us to the ball on board H.M.S. Onou. The 
ship was tastefully decorated with flags and tropical 
plants, almost concealing the great 'guns. Captain 
Royse w«w extremely attentive, and showed us all 
over this magnificent ironclad. The ^popping of 
corks in the ward-rboln was as heavy as a ennnonadi'. 
A newspaper reporter came early on board the 
Peiir, wanting to interview the iDuke of Sutherland. 

‘You can’t see him now ; bis Grace is in bed,’ they 
told him. , 

‘ Oh ! I don’t .mind that in the least,’ was the 
eager reply. 

‘ We do,’ said the steward, emphatically. 

Lady dementi Smith, the very agreeable wife of 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements, sat by me 
the whole evening, and ])ointcd out the celebrities, 
Chinese and otherwise, to me. Sir Cecil Clemciiti 
Smith invited the Duke and his party to lunch at 
Government House next day. 
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At one o’cl(X^,5tiPB., Majol*, Mim^,ctme down to 
the wharf with the govemot^s with serv- 
ants wearing tnrl^ans and &Khexfili liveries, 

to take US to Gotemment ^hioh is finely 

situated on a hill at some #te town. 

There was an of sesWan^' of^them in 
white tnntlin, wifih i^efi head-4<^ieseea 0^ ^td^es, on 
the steps to reeeife eta. B'or denial; we partook of 
a rcm3rl6|.h3)© si^leetion of strange ficnitSt among them 
a fruit lodging like a smidh potato with the skin on, 
with the pnlp tasting like moist Hugar-— this has 
l)lack flat seeds 5 another looking like a large*prickly 
arbutus, the edible part like blancmange— in aj/pear- 
aiu'o, when peeled, it is like a plover’s egg; and 
several others. Most of these fruits are like poor 
relations of the niai^ostecn. Sir Cecil Smith is 
A)nd of botany, and enjoys cultivating the fine 
gardens of Government House. We went out to 
look at a yellow-blossomed tr^, with flowers grow- 
ing directly out of the stem, the thick bark-stem 
of tlio largo tree. It is supposed to be a jonesia. 
This curious tree was not in flower when Miss North 
sta} cd here for two busy months, painting. 

Government House is m Italian palace, com- 
jnandlng an extensive view all round, reminding 
me of the view from Harrow-on-the-Hill, painted in 
tropical tints ; it has the same aerially blue distances 
covered with multitudinous vegetation, Mr. Cob- 
ham smiled, as much as to say, ‘ Ah ! if you 
have not seen Darjeeling, you have seen nothing.’ 
To sec the coloured cal . Jiuins growing freely as if 
they were buttercups in the grass, was to me one of 
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the most woDidferful things in the vegetation. I 
(lid not like .td put my foot down on them — they 
are valuable at home. I felt like my own little 
boy did, w.heil he used to step carefully between 
the ferns ,01)1 Hampstead Heath. When the after- 
noon cooled a little, we took two carriages, and 
drove to the reservoir, a pretty artificial lake with 
raised borders with paths on them and plane-tree 
isles reflected clear; and then to the hpnse of a 
rich Chinaman, Sia Liang Sia, who had invited us 
to tea. He spoke English perfectly, but he was 
thoroughly a Chinese, although, curiously enough, 
he had never yet been in China. He knew Europe 
well. He smiled as wc sat hy the table, with the 
smile that was childlike and bland, to sec us enjoy 
<nif tea — a very pale-coloured liquid— it was ‘ a 
dream.’ There were dishes of curious confectionery, 
and all the fruits of the country arranged with 
flowers, ferns, and, $bove 9II, roses. Singapore is 
lop hot for roses to bloom well, but, as Sia Liang 
Sia said, a Chinaman cannot exist without roses, 
so he sends to the Flowery Land' for fresh rose- 
bushes every 3'car. Chinamen cannot exist without 
fish-ponds cither, mid tiny ornamental biidges, and 
general willow-pattern landscape gardening ; so lie 
has all of these, and open-worked traceried screens 
jiainted in white and pale jiorcclain colours all over 
his house as partitions to the rooms, with the few 
solid wall spaces hung with the Jajianese pictures 
called Kakemonos, making the whole house one 
veiled aerial perspective set with flowers all about 
the open courts and pathways. Here he sits, in 
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azure silk raiment, and bis 

friends with fishing for fat 
and feeding them with dozens 

The green land beyond the blaejcl^^ 
the yacht lies looks tjool and fel^hing with its 
dense foliage feathering to the water’s edge, shading 
the shore ‘ whose shining sand,’ as Camoeus says, 
‘is painted with red sheUs from Menus’ hand’; 
the bat’s- wing junk sails of Ohinesq vessels, and 
white and brown British sails ^ding along between 
the trees. For all its rich, ruddy tint, the^ s<vil is 
poor at Singapore, though land has increased ten 
times in value hei’e in the last ten years ; but the 
Liberian cofiee thrives fairly well in the plantations. 
The branches, with their white orauge-blossoin-like 
fiow'ers, clusters of berries, and large, bay-like loaves, 
are fragrant and delightful. 

We waited for the mail, and before leaving Singa- 
pore we read in the Straits Times of the 6th of 
February that the Italian army in Abyssinia had 
arrived at Saati. So the rail is made thereto ; w'^o 
were glad to hear our friends were safe so far. Now 
we are ready to resume our ‘ ineanderings,’ and say 
‘ Au re voir’ to the ‘ Lion City, ’which is its name 
in Malay ; the name Singapore in Hindustani means 
‘ Place of meeting, or of waiting,’ from its good 
harbour. 



. CHAPTEE IV. 

A BOYAL CREMATION. 

Droops tlie heavy^blo»soiii*d bower, tbe IbeaVyr-rfruited tree— 
Summer isles of Jiklcu lying iu dark purple 

There methinka would be onjoymeut more tb^ !u miarch of mind, 
lu tlio steamabip, iu the railway, in the thooghta tiiat shake tuankind^ 

T^ntson. 

As early as last. October we bad hetu*d tbatt wemiglit 
possibly arrive in Bangkok in dine to wtuess the 
erematiou of a princes- " We wondered How this 
could be, Wa« she ^yen over by the doctors, or wjis 
she prepared, embalmed, or, if not, how could the 
ceremony be so long delayed ? A still more solemn 
question with us was, should we get to Bangkok at 
all ? It is not ^veu to everybody to go to Bangkok. 
By this time even .this question had been settled to 
our satisfaction, and we had already left Singapore, 
and were outward-bound for Bangkok. 

The cremation was fixed for the 14th of February 
— that is, this was the first day of the ceremonial. 
It would be a pity to miss the commencement of the 
display,' which we now heard was to be unusually 
grand. We loft Singapore on the 9th of February 
at four p.in., to have daylight for the passage round 
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man, 
who 
has profes* 


th«' h«a^la^,: par :i . 
the' 

himself t6 

four' days’’ j^fesage;..',;: •;vi^ 
who never /'pTOi^'i^i^;'%Bl,eSg, | 
never h^’ _ , 

sional repiitaCTpB’OBj;';;ithis',f>i!pH)Mad- '> we 

have 'filing: ' '’^o'fij^ias^'i^ for 

whom thp i^ays of papui^iing hafbie.l^ been over? 
Who was bijir . Mber, who wiw her j^inothc^ — 
who gave h^^T heop lopg %n4 high-sottndingiJjaine ? 
Had she a Siste?, Wd sbe a brother, and Whom V 

Wtw this the Awan mystery W , 

A head-windijsas ushial, 'When we want to get on ; 
blue and hrcpjisy were the leading impressions of the 
few on dec£ Some of the had oolhipscd ; 

Lady Clard 8 etd;‘t 0 ;;;ask/;|he'"papt^’'dd,,lShd her at 
the nearest'Ughth'oiisei anxious 

to oblige a lady, he rah the j^acRt spihoWhat out oi' 
her course to keep her the : better' oat of the roll Of 
the sea. The China Sed ha^ alfed name, and sectijs 
to deserve it. ^ . 


Wo enter the narrow part of the Gulf of Siam on 
Monday morning, but, alas for our captain’s jeopar- 
dised professional reputation, it is nearly noon, and 
we have not yet reached the bar. We have abtm- 
dant time to admire the beryl-hued wsiteir^ and look 
at the numerous varieties of poisonoiis snakes frol- 
icking about therein — snakes whose bite is .fatal in 
one hour, two hours, one day, two days, and so 
forth, — and to correct our preconceived ideas of the 
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land’s for, flat countries Iwjing now the 

fashioi^hje scenery, we' expected Siam to take rank 
with Hp^and or the Sa^nc, anii lo, it is mountain- 
ous, with a range of white cliffs and coco-palms 
fringing the long white beaches, and closer by us 
are numerous stake-nets, each stake tipped by a 
sea-bird The lighthouse is in sight, but the tide 
is lost, and we must wait for the morrOw ; for no 
vessels of any size can cross the bar except at high 
tide, and we, drawing fourteen feet of water (even 
with a light lading of coal) require a full flood-tide. 
At low tide there is only three feet of water on the bar. 

Our captain, pensive, as we lay all that day by 
the bar of Bangkok, oh 1 and we uncomfortable, as 
we flopped while we stopped on the bar of Bangkok, 
oil ! We had braced ourselves up for a vision of 
glittering temples, etc., as per the books. Some of 
the party go off to seek Nirvana. Our captain low'- 
spirited, he does imt know precisely where we arc. 
We think that now is the 'time to comfort him by 
suggesting that we should send up rockets as signals 
of distress, it would cheer him up a bit. But no, 
he seemed all the more worried. Wc looked out 
smart toilettes for the cremation ceremony, but our 
ardour was damped on reading in Bock’s book, 
‘ Temples and Elephants,’ that the Siamese are 
adopting our English fashion of wearing a crape 
band round the arm for mourning. Shall we be 
expected to wear court mourning? 

Four p.m. — Steaming valiantly, wc have got into 
the right course at last. It seems the skijiper took 
us into the channel of another river, not the Menam, 
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but the Mekong;, tmd we have m^e a oujojii^erable 
angle to retrieve ouroelves. ' I'M* is ihe V^ry place 
where Camoens lras Shipwre^dv whi^ h* says, 

* And Meoon shall the drbWiiing poeti^ receiire upbiA its breast, benign 
and bland, , ‘ 

Coming from shipwreck in sad^oiaeryi 'fiCaped from, tke stormy shallows 
tothelaaid** , 

This is not the only river named Mekong in these 
])urts. Camoens with difficulty reached the shore 
on a plank, havipg lost everything but the M.S. of 
liis poem. All other wealth for ever lost, 

• ^ Myself escaped alone, * 

On this wild shore all friendless, hopeless thrown/ 

The inhabitants of the country relieved his wants, 
and he thanks them in the stanisa beginning, 

* Oh ^gentle Meoon, on thy friendly shore,' etc. 

He remained here some days waiting for a vessel to 
take him to Ooa, and while bore he wrote his para- 
phrase of the 137th Psalm, ‘By the waters of- 
P)abylon,’ in fifty-seven stanzas. He hung his harp 
by this far-ofiT river. 

The cremation being fixed for to-morrow, we shall 
fmly just see it, and tliat is all ; or we may be only 
in time to come out with the ,rcst. The sight of 
the Bortwo steamer aground che’ers us all j we arc 
liot stuck in the mud and lying over on our side like 
her ; our dinner-table is horizontal, thank the powers. 

We signalled to the lighthouse for a pilot, and 
telephoned to friends in Bangkok to expect us, and 
dropped anchor for the night. We were -to move 
on at daybreak, and all o*‘ us meant to be up at five 
so as to see the fine temples at Paknam, in the 
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■ :Andv »<?twitfe- 
had flayed ihidaWjil:il|1l^eiiii'to ' the 

wake'‘5^iiiv‘j|w.A;swooiiorii^^. '■’'' 

‘ Is thisrie coffee going ?’ ones tfe do^ni the 
cabin stairs. I squeeil^ sqtme . ;^ out of 
Bertha’s tiny, pot, and offered it» .,; We. stopped to 
take some one aboard. Screama of delight^ from the 
deck-house. Bady Clare, welcomed her brother, Mr. 
Edward Michell, now resident in Siam, whom slui 
had not seen for years. 

‘ Make more coffee now tht6se gentl.emen are come 
aboard,’ cries the steward. 

‘ Who’s come aboard ?’ 

‘ His Royal Highness, Prince What’s-his-name,’ 
says Herries, skilfully fencing with the name Deva- 
woiigsc, &c., dio-) Prince of Siam^ wh<»e portmanteau 
I see on the salodn-tablC labelled with the prince’s 
- name in Ronum,o«^ But it was not the prinoc 
hiniself, but an official come to welcome the Duke 
to the country, and to show him that a palace and 
preparations were ready for his reception in Bangkok. 

The birds sing in the early morning as if they 
kjiew it was St. Valentine’s Day, and wo sail through 
pleasing scenery of tree-fringed shores, with a spiiy 
white pagoda on an islet, winding round this fanci- 
ful building with the deej> curves of the stream. It 
is charming to glide over these lovely sheets of 
Avator, the broad ribbon of the Menam fringed with 
aroca palms. The mangroved banks so brightly 
green, like spring-green May at home, May in the 
morning mist ; with red-brown peaked roofs of 
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while l^mew Ai*' 

white pagoda, ojr a fla|ataff with the h^Woet' fif the 
white elephattti Barrhlg these latte? objects, the 
scene rerainds oie of flollaad, a full, bread river 
about three-qaartei!»*of-a‘raile wide, with a leafy 
shore, only the richer verdure here is tnore intense 
in its greenness. And thence our thoughts fly to 
friends at home, that is, those qf us who have no 
brothers here fly off; and we alter Hood and Cjuote 
softly : ‘ To think that you’re in England andl here 
in Siam,’ 

‘ T}) mth our six-logged elephant,* is the cry, and 
the Siamese flag flies bravely at the foremast of the 
Bari’i Peur, in honour of the Ijord of the ITnivcrse 
and of the White Elephant; the six-legged white 
elephant, the trunk and tail— 4’f«ith a royal tail !— 
by the bunting artist look like extra legs, ‘ compli- 
mcTitary legs,’ Hornes called them. 

The local colour of the Meuam—- the Mother of 
Waters — is a brownish green ; it full of vegetable 
matter. A boat conveying a yellow-robed priest 
aci’oss to a small pagoda is ro;wed by two men 
standing, in Venetian style, with just the Venetian 
toueh. 

The numerous boat-houses are most ornamental, 
shaped like miniature wmoden temples, peeping out 
among the various palms, dwarf and tall, feathery 
bamboos and hundred'' of sorts of trees new-to me, 
but all of such a May-like green, the moist, cool, but 
heavy air hiden with vegetable odours as of blossoms. 
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The will likewise be green in a 

few eoraetimes sees ’a covey of rooks 

above ftoirtt. Paddy is the unhuskcd rice. Here 
and there a boat shoots into a branch river or canal. 
In one place a canal a mile long cuts off eleven 
miles of the river. We approach riie city. The 
number of wooden houses floating on bamboo rafts 
increase. 

There is plenty of shipping, and the gondolas 
(they call them ‘gondolas’) are multitudinous, 
many of them filled with fruit, or flowers for temi)lc 
offerings. It is a gay scene, there is no end of 
colour ; the foreign consulates and the shipping, in- 
cluding a Siamese gunboat and two ysichts, are all 
dressed with flags ; the elephants on the red flags 
certainly run to legs. It is the Chinese New Year, 
and the numerous Chinese coasters arc beflagged. 
It is the last of the three days that the festival lasts. 
During these days the Chinese servants knock off 
work, or at best beg their mistresses to have tiffui 
instead of dinner ; thus there is three days general 
discomfort for every dweller in the land. The palm- 
thatched, peaked roofs are very marked in their 
curved outline, and the shop-fronts, fixed or float- 
ing, form a continuous river-side bazaar and market, 
above which are quaint spires, some of them gilt 
.and glittering, and prachedees, circular or oval cones 
of rings of white stone ending in a sharp point, and 
coloured temple roofs. A lofty pagoda, surrounded 
by four hisser pagodas, and another with spear- 
pointed sjares on the opposite side of the river, are 
the principal features of the scene, rising above a 
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group of white buildings of ItaUaiii yenwssance 
style, and palatial schdols, ^hich have been built a 
longtime but inevef opened. The Whole scene is 
more Venetian than Venice itself, i^igher up the 
river it again becomes a Chinese towh, with black- 
painted front walls to the wouden houses, and red 
inscriptions ; and all teeming with life in quaint cos- 
tiimcs and lively action, bare skins of many hues, 
tawny, mahogany, and others, and busy movement 
by land and water; and even Up in the blue sky 
innumerable toy kites, §omo of them fitted, ivitli 
inusioal-boxes, and live birds, crows and wheeling 
vultures. The land, which scarcely looks like solid 
land at all, but a pharrfasmagoria of iftoving colour, 
holds up plumes of. green plaintain and the slender 
areca palm, ‘an arrow shot from Heaven,’ as a 
Hindoo poet calls it, and the river holds endless 
enjoyment for an artist ; fruit boats with two gon- 
doliers and a gay parasol, in the middle ; vegetable 
boats and all manner of shapes of caique ; flower 
boats with pink flowering plants, and bore, full of 
dwarf 0 range-trees, a gondola with the real gondola 
prow of burnished metal. The air is full of sounds of 
musical bells and tom-toms, and", the whole city is 
'astir. 

‘ Stand by your anchors.’ We are arrived. 

We are in time too for the pageant, which is 
grander than we anticipated. There arc no less 
than four persons going to be cremated, two princes 
and two princesses. 

‘ Oh ! they re lumping them,’ says somebody, 
irreverently. 
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'linjisual 'uiot' ejri'ddtnic, 

we'fe^i^,!;iias"carrie<i ; off 'seventy 

chiWr^. The /decked princeM' ji^;!' to h^rd of 
was nne of th^ Hug’s nuine*^.^ r^piyes-T^ot the 
qiieen^ although a lady of rpyal feirtk i .^ Ti^ custom 
of the SiaiBjijse from time immeiho^ ' hai> ascribed 
lionour and glory to their princes and rlords some- 
what in proportion to the wives they j^ave and can 
maintain.’ * The affections must he diluted that 
are divided amongst so ma{iy. ‘ The last year Inis 
been marked by an unusual prevalence of illness, 
which, although hot of an epidemic kind, has caused 
much suffering and loss of life,’ says the king in 
his birthday speech, modelled on the New Year 
speeches of French and Gorman potentates, in wdiich 
he also alludes to the jubilee of his ‘valued ally, the 
Queen of England and Empress of India.’ 

■ A palace is provided for us for the fortnight of om* 
stay. ■ ‘ What provisions shall we take on shore ?’ — 
They will supply us with wine and food, 

‘ How hospitable !’ says the Duke. ‘ Then wo 
shall need nothing but shirt-collars pensively, ‘ I 
w'ondcr what sort*of a dinner they’ll give u.s.’ 

The Duke’s appetite is returning after his illness. 

Dark Charlie’s face of awed astonishment was as 
good as a play, wdven he saw his Grace pitch his 
jihysic into his wash-hand basin ; so different from 
Sir Henrj' G., who always takes any medicine that 
is 13’ing about, ‘ to prevent waste.’ 

We packed our tilings for shore, and rowed to the 

* ‘ J^angkok Calendar.’ 
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confuslott 'of with 

flatteili^d. ha^hho th^, all 

filled ..wit3b!‘‘'gooi||^!ai^ i' TI^ JP^ rtwi 

over the p®opi^; t^^‘don’^^ smile at 

you;’ mid 80 ^;^ we drive through the 

street® t<f our I am glad the native coach- 
men are ' W droV^ through the city 

gates, ^amgiiofc is surrourided by a crenellated 
wall twelve feet broad, with towers, round-headed 
battlements, and numerous gates; furpin say.-* the 
city was fortified, in 1685, :fey the Chevalier d<3 
Chaumont. This account® for the semi-Europeau 
look of the fortifications. Mrs. Leonbwens says the 
wall dates 1670. The palaces and royal liaretn 
are situated* bti the right hand as j^ou ascend the 
streain, oft a plot of ground formed , by a sharp 
curve of the riyer, enclosing ii ;^n . the west. The 
air was heavy with an 'odour as of incense, arising 
partly from the tropic vegetation of palms, plan- 
taiiis, <fcc., mingled with the sntall fires of vegetable 
r(ifuse smouldering on the ground, which the natives 
use for their cookery. 

A turn to the right brought«us to the straight 
road which leads past the large enclosure containing 
the palaces and temples devoted to the king’s use, a 
collection of varied and picturesque buildings, whose 
gilt and horned roofs, and pinnacles, and pagodas 
form a striking group ; past the Premane, or ground 
enclosed for the cremation ceremonies, and out 
beyond the city to a long distance in the liiglil}’^- 
cultivated country. Sparrows are as numerous and 
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unconcerned as in London ^ but besides these are 
exquisite Mae and other finely-coloured birds, like 
one ^es in ladies’ hats or on ladies* mafia in London, 
flying about here as unnoticed as the sparrows j the 
tailless Siamese cats even do not appear to molest 
them. 

Opposite the central gate of the royal palace 
the road is lined with broad spaces of green turf, 
here divided by a side-street leading to the Italian 
palace, where we are to take up our abode. Sentries 
ju'esented arms to us on entering the paved court- 
yard, adorned with statues and ornamental plants 
ill boxes, beyond which is the white palace front, 
wluire a steep marble staircase loads to a long 
vestibule, or rather saloon, on the first-floor, of fine 
size and proportion, floored with grey, polislied 
marble, and divided by a range of columns from 
the outer corridors and balcony terraces. The lofty 
walls, distempered in cool gTjey-blne, are upholstered 
irj .blue satin damask, and the palace is furnished 
])alatially throughout in the showy taste of southern 
German}^ I sec the far-cast is the market for the 
indifferent pictures in German-gilt frames, cliiefly 
tea-board landscapes, painted so abundantly in 
Europe. I knew that British lodging-houses and 
foreign hotels could not absorb them all ; I see the 
rest come to Siamese paiaoos. 

The chamberlain — his name was Barnreubhakdi, 
bis title Phaya, meaning duke or governor of a 
province — afine man wearing a long white jacket, with 
gold buttons, a purple silk panuug, a sort of breeches 
common to met» and women in Siam, white silk 
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stocking8i','|iii^/|b«'4E^'.:sfeoes,,\#4^ v$ 
roum, or 

d uced ': tj8\ ifco' ;• 'lltotraferit ''-tlie 

Chinese,. 3iriei^jif^,''-aad .the. dilatory' -''liahj^^ the 
country, ■'^ljl....,^’.;’W’OilC''.'.jat ■ the 

fiisteriinp 5 e.“,^f 'arid sh-rittfers. ^ Thrir^ are no 

glass yrhetx?, at 'each'eirid of the long 

mai'hle vestih^l^ah'O Walls of plate-glass show' a small 
(Irawing-roo&i at either end. 

Our rooms have eoloui«d mosqirito^curfeuas woven 
with gold thread, painted sillt blinds, rind jialntcd 
and brocaded coverlets ^ rio sheetW b^ 

(lovorcd mattr^W ®hd the softest of blankets folded 
up in case of ne^, and a Hard round bolster laid 
down the middle of the bed. 

A younger arid smaller man in similar ;<?ostumo 
to our chambetiairi is a member of : the roW*:! family 
appointed to look after tis jwd act M interpreter. 
He speaks English pcrfoctjly, as . 'he has studied 
medicine for Ceveral years in Edinburgh, and been 
altogether eleven years in Europe, principally in 
England. We call him Prince Doctor, as an easier 
name than Mom Rajawongse Ym Suaphau Sauit- 
wongse, though not so pretty. E[e is partner with 
the Scotch Dr. Go wan in Bangkok, and has medical 
charge of the royal palace. 

The toilet arrangements arc most complete. As 
a graceful attention avc arc supplied with all kinds 
of perfumes — even the wtislung water is scented, alas I 
— tooth-powder, tooth-paste, liquid dentrificC, and 
every sort of brush, nail-brush, feather whisks, 
clothes-brushes, boot-brushes ! and tooth-brushes ! ! 

n 
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every ^qioisite for the toilet, in shorty hut soap, and 
Pears? has been since supplied. Bertha flnnpf 
the ?hflir4>iiaBhes indignantly ipto a drawer. ‘Do 
these fancy we do not carry about our 

brushes ■mth us !’ 

The Duke has on his dressing-table hair-wash, 
face-wash, powder-puff, complexion paste,, tablets for 
softening the hands, and everything that a Duke can 
desire, arid this ungrateful nobleman cares for none 
of these things, their sweetness is wasted upon him. 
The pianoforte is more to his mind. 

The palace attendants duck and run past the 
j)ersons they mean to pay respect to if they are on 
an errand, otherwise they stop and squat upon the 
ground. The Chinese upper servants belonging to 
the victualling department here in the palace are 
dressed in white ; the inferior servants are in drabs 
and blues. One or two of the half-dozen China* 
!nen who wait at table understand English. The 
Siamese upper servants have white jackets, or else 
sliirts, and dark panungs; the lower ones wear dark 
jackets, and have a cigarette stuck behind th6 car. 
They duck and run before the men in white jackets. 
Til esc undcrlings^wash the marble floors each day — 
the floors throughout the palace, that is, except in 
the bed-rooms, where there are rugs, carpets, and 
oilcloth. There is little or no dust in the p.alace ; 
though hot, the climate is too moist to be dusty. The 
servants crouch on hands and knees to the chamber- 
lain, and when they see us in the vestibule they duck 
and run aud slink behind the columns as if afraid we 
should see them. 
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The first floijifiiof; this 

is built. ro,i;iiha::¥»:;'\i«per. cowr^t^rd■'■w^i^;,’‘4’lwhite 
pagoda-shaped in the middle, i^fltecting 

heat and ft :48fZliijig: gl^re tW is. ohl^ endurable 
through the painted silfc curtains of the cbtandors 
leading to our rohms 5 though iwheii the sun ift off 
this pleasant oo»|unction of verandah, corridor, and 
garden it formii. an agreeable general meeting-place 
for talk, and' far repose among the rows of crotons and 
foliaged plants, where the tame sparrows and other 
birds also enjoy life. There are swallows in abun- 
dance, like^viso swifts, and occasionally crows fly 
about the courtyards. The crows and vultures are 
sacred, being the public scavengers. Siam offers a 
vast field to the ornithologist, and indeed to the 
naturalist in all lines. Mr. Michell is -making a 
collcctiori of coloured drawings of the "birds ; even 
he, an ornithologist, knew but few of them before. 
The consoles and balustrades Of the cross corridors, 
and the staircases leading to the offices below, pro- 
fusely covered with finely-coloured tropical shrubs, 
make a delightftil natural aviary. 

Coffee ices were brought to us in the long vesti- 
bule saloon while we read our letters from home. If 
the mails meet each other everywhere, letters can 
roach Bangkok from London in a month, but the 
Siamese foreign post is not a fixed and regular service. 
Tea and iced cake were next handed round- We 
thought this would be a pleasant place to stay in for 
a fortnight, and we agreed that King Chulalonkorn 
was an excellent host. 

We read in the Bangkok Times that ‘ arrangements 

H 2 
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^ ^ ^ ^ 

and I^W^ter of ITis Mc^o^ W wh<m lo &6 

wo li^ ’^^TOoum last yearii «**? j^|(^'1P0m^lote, Tho 
Avortopdiit^lliwo been busy for‘'<(ii® itsS atooaths in 
erecting tbo premane, and at i«lf a Idoa may be 
had of tihe beautiful effect prodwsed by tbe quaint 
architecture of the whole. Thera Iwo about twelve 
large ch filets erected on the gibhud around the 
premane, all more or less built of timber, with gables 
and upper Storey in the stylo of early lEnglish ami 
Italian architeeture, with gardens transformed into 
rivulets and waterfalls (!) A very large house ^^ith 
canopies, pinnacles, etc., in endless variety, along 
with crochets, tracery, and other enrichments in the 
form of a Turkish grotto, is on the eastern sidf of 
the premanc, the aroh’ways leading out to a broad 
verandah. *In addition to these there are othci' 
beautiful cottages or stalls, handsomely painted and 
decked with flowers, whilst most of the articles to 
be given away are very valuable, of choice quality, 
nud have all been purchased in Europe through Mr 
Muller.’ It was difficult, in this muddle of Turkish 
grottoes, beautiful cottages, and early English and 
Italian chUlets, waterfalls, etc., to gather anything 
clear of what there was to be seen, so Mr Cobham 
asked me to take an exploratorywalk with him in the 
tool of the affernoon The chamberlain, in full 
fig, oflered to personally conduct us out to see the 
preliminary ceremonial, but we preferred, in gaining 
a first imjire&siou, to prowl about incog. 

We Avatchtd some tilting of a peaceful sort with 
ponies on the green between our palace and the 
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w4i 

d 1»0«4 iwlld i^i pl4&! pre- 
' ' ‘i ’ Ffwano 

gay »d buay afi| a Ifeir on 

tti« attcloBore marked ^ Hnos 
ataodards, of qaainttest sort, to be 
used in tbo Uluwinatioas and soatfoldiugs covered 
with lamps In sfl^i^ge devices, and beyond tbe en- 
closure a series of open theatres, tea-shops answer- 
ing to French caISs, illuminated shows ®^nd many 
places of amusement, all thronge<l h;^ Crowds in 
motley costttmo, ri»e skins *of women and children 
coloured with powdered^Jodian saffron j and cmii}) 
fires shovting tos the j^reparation qf mnlritudes to 
bivouac in nei^boufhood. 

Tlie uatdrally polite and good'^humourod crow'd 
(^cd our costumes curiously, of ooiinse, just ns wo 
stared at them, but they did not press on us, nor 
slarc rudely, though we challenged public interest 
along Wtth the rest of the show. A better-mannered 
mob I never expect to see ; everywhere, as they 
j)olitely made way for us to pass, } thought of the 
Siamese proverb 1 had heard of, ‘ Nobility implies 
but pedigree, but manners the man.’ Yet they 
were anxious to got all the fun of the fidr too; 
there is a touch of human nature all over the world. 
We stood by the palace gates, at the western side ot 
the enclosure, and saw a procession defile out with 
litters, urns, bands and banners. 

It was the most theatrical thing, reminding us of 
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‘ or something' Sifill' ’moj^'’'iij^;tacular by 

A'ii^lp|^|>^riolan’U8. Fboi* i^rtli^e^^tters passed 
by •wd^|e:.p,i^epu8 ladies, the third 

litter"'4^1ttt^ning 'the q«een;’''hj^^‘'iw!';ea*‘ing black 
sewn w|th Seed pearl, and a chfld 5 !S|th black ; 
the fbtiHh fitter held a lady pink and green 

and |e«?ols. It is, I hear, a vcry^dpdsh^ thing for 
the ladies of the royal harem to pass in open pro- 
cession, but there they were, and of three of them 
at least we could see the unveiled faces distinctly. 
Banners swept on of many shapes ahd many tatters 
(from the wars ?) most of them made of painted 
cotton ; effective at a distance, but from our coign 
of vantage we saw them tOo near,-r-wo were behind 
the scenes, as it were. , One car bore .golden images 
of Buddha under glass shades, then followed four 
biers, very richly decorated, that we supposed 
supported the bpdie? of the royal dead, with priests 
in yellow garments kneeling at the head and foot 
of each. We were afterwards informed that these 
were urns containing the ashes of former kings of 
the dynasty. The Bangkok Times of the 15th of 
Febuary, 1888, said, ‘ Yesterday, the 14th instant, 
the urns containing the remains of former kings of 
the present dynasty were brought in procession 
from the Palace to the Premane, and then placed 
on the magnificent thrones prepared to I’eccive 
them.’ Tomtoms were played and conclics most 
discordant, and other instruments of a Siamese band 
that we did not think much of. Then came the 
army in various shabby imitations of French uniform, 
and the navy represented by the men of the royal 
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yacht Vmidi tli^m folhjwed * ho4y Jh white 

who 8cemiei4 to ho prolaoe officials, , )f <j^ibly 
cooks, with poihto4 tfhite helmots mother 

caps with hrai^ hong round 

After thfc lt<3|g ^'procession had ftlod o'pt, Mr. 
Cobham a»d t Walked on round the other side of 
the Premahe prldincts, still like a fair, and profuse 
in coloured deflorations and black bunting. Many uf 
the large buildings and warehouses have hlack, or 
black and white, decorations festooned upon them foi* 
monrnijig. The tall gates on this side were ^ j>’ (» 
fuscly decorated ft® those in front, although they h d 
out upon the hack premises, and were neighbourod 
by cooking and refreshment booths, and tents for tin* 
horses and other animals. 

Tho fire-brigade was here stationed with several 
engines and paraphernalia seemingly in good work- 
ing order; its presence appeared highly necessary in 
the midst of that profusion of canvas, painted papei-. 
illuminations, and other theatrical properties. While 
wo were examining tho brigade — and they us — wt* 
noticed a large column of smoke rising at som<* 
distance ; wo suspected it was a fire, but an the 
brigade took no manner of notjee of it, and the 
engines did not offer to stir, we concluded the 
smoke must relate to the ceremony in some way. 
Another Asian mystery. 

Tho tall standards, looking like scaffolding 
ari'angcd for illumination, were lighted up as we 
returned at dusk, losing onr way, and feeling like 
babes in the wood in ^he bewildering throng, 
because wc did not know the name of our palace, 
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- ^ >, *' 
and found tlic 

tay ^^ M B urt. H was fM* and as 

a iijug^Bp'iWfeautlon of 

the 1^1^^ ttawe, * Samaifbi^ t n. is uot 
hpundf^^ «n4 ®ay be plt«® of 

doHjjfbt^ fit of sj)ecia][ rest* It about 

tweaty^vo jibbers ago, as a place W'^j^^wse fer the 
king ftma the noise and bustle of hiS’pidiices in the 
royal ^closure, Possibly be is at tlmefl glad to 
get away frota the clamour of hb fbHy wives and 
seventy childifen. The large wbit«| barracks 

next to this palace were built mx fA$f» ago. Tlic 
column of smoke during this time Imd grown larger 
and loftier, and the sky on one side was black with 
its clouds, of which only here aud tkoPb anyone took 
any iiotioe or set off to mn in tkO direction of the 
smoke. Truly there is a great ci^Bess about these 
Orientals. 

On our return we heard that the reason of this 
dense smoke was a great fire at a timber wharf and 
a ship-building yard. It might easily have bumf 
all Bangkok, which, as it is built of wood and grass, 
would have made a great cremation spectacle ; but 
that is a detail -We asked why the fire brigade 
did not stir ; they told us there was another brigade 
on the other side of the river, where the fire ^vas 
This does not seem to have boon exact, but it might 
have been dithcult to carry the engines, «irc , across 
t he river The Father of all Knowledge, the JB<ing- 
kok Time'll soon gave us an account of it. I give 
the shorn heads thereof- 

‘A more destructive and rapid fire has seldom 
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been 

outbrealCj the 

hetise in 

the hou]|Q#||l^^PPf^etigit)Rtj64,#^i^|^t^ 
to hm$ j!i^ji|t|^|»|KiC^^^ ^l®twjJ)eij«p,‘WiS( w^^«et fire 
to the i^ii^ vi^ gw^dM^ | 5 l'«*eai, and, 

hnlf-tu^-lK^ jj^gfl^likis, some tiklts^ ^Ui‘(> 
arrive^ i^|i'||li|^tll!i^nc^ to play wpoji %& ftteies 
with hA|i^^tt|>*is, whoa great i$i^<iW0sid <Sf IN hurst 
forth fpt# huiWingS} aoi ^*>a8 '^dent 

that tliG ec^ppMi^on would Soon test th€\wIjo!(> 
])olico forc(5!li, ^ Wviity jtaxrow lane where there was 
,i prospect of reu^iug the blaze was filled with 
men passing bu^^ets Of WtMLer along ; hut, in spite 
of all effoi1a», sidlle flames steadily galhed ground 
till they readied Kmt Hoi*» saw^miU, oont^ning 
upwards of on© hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of planks, wMeh were quiokly consumed. The 
flames then, hy a sfight*ehange in the direction of 
the w'ind, were driven across a small creek on to 
Ihc backs of other houses to the cast, several of 
A\liich wore gutted; the complete destruction of 
them, however, being averted by pulling down the 
attup roofs of four large buildings in their neigh- 
bourhood. From A. Kon Hoi’s establishment the 
Arc rapidly spread, and, after consuming auotluT 
fil'ty houses or so, set fire to a second, but smaller, 
timber-yard. Here the conflagration reached it^ 
height, and the scene was one of a'(\fnl grmidcur 
Dense clouds of black smoko and huge eolmnus 
of bright flame rose to a level with the neighbouring 
Wat Chang’ [the loftiest temple in Bangkok, covered 



^^orcel^o '.and earth- 
en waif^^?^j|^#i‘:a'luiSli i.ti'presented 

a ma,gjiii|ii^:appear^^ buit;''^^(;^;;i^g^|lt'ild not last 
long;:!f4lp',«ii^"ifcr^'8oon fell burning 

abyss' Towards a ^ the 

fire rcaclted a broad rivulet fbnmng'^i^g'ri^ whole 
side ci the l>urnihg mass : and ;th§i« *1^ fire was 
kept in check by men standing up th their waists 
in the water, and throwing it on the flames. It 
is liardly possible to estimate accurately the amount 
of damage caused. Having regard, l^wcver, to the 
large amount of valuable timber, cottspinod, and to 
the total loss of three hundred houses, with their 
contents, the loss may be stated, on the lowest 
calculation, to be over one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. At half-past seven all further danger 
was over; and then it was that tlm steam engine 
from the water-police station : slOwly steamed up, 
and calmly contemplated the smouldering remains.’ 

•The Duke of Sutherland, an accomidished amateur 
fireman, who in all his travels makes the fin; 
brigades an object of attention, contrasted this 
sluggishness or unreadiness of the Siamese Avitli 
what he had seenj in New York, where the highly- 
trained horses placed themselves in position by the 
engine-pole, and the men dropped down the shoot, 
lialf-dressed, carrying their clothes to put on. They 
wore rcadj'^ in a minute exactly. ‘ Sec what we («\n 
do,’ said Oaplain Shaw, on hearing this on the 
Duke’s return to London. Captain Shaw signalled 
as for a fire, and out galloped the engine complete 
in twenty-three seconds. 
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From the -windowi of oiw vtutiim 1 » view 
of the toweti »#(d ftago^ «of and 

palaces in the a*oy»l enclosure, with % in a 
tall tower which keeps time. BaU^^uk time is 
earlier than ^jrreenwieh by wx hours forty^two min- 
utes and one^aud-a-half seconds. 1 can see several 
of the {l!0rla^s buildings and wat^ (temples), and a 
pleasing ibr^yOund of mangoes, plantoiaiuhong with 
fruit, and a large forest tree most freshly green, the 
haunt oi delightful birds; also the children and 
fine poultry belonging .to my dusky neighbour i in 
the small street by the side of our pdace. At noon 
I shut the shutters, to keep out the heat, and sit 
to write in a small • inner rpom beyond the gr* ,it 
matl)lc vestibule, which T have adopted as my 
aflornoon sitting-room. It is pleasant writing hy 
the open windows looking out on a grove with 
pagodas peeping up among the trees, and pink 
amaiyllis flowers growing in vases on the parapets 
of the verandah Wo have a large drawing-room 
with a piano in it, and other sitting-rooms, corridors, 
tire , t n the opposite side of the central courtyard, 
and a smoking-room and a handsome drawing-room 
at one end of the long diningtroom, where there 
is a tabic long enough to dine fifty persons. 

They give us heavy luncheons and European 
dinners. For every meal the epergnes arc newly 
dressed with fresh flowers, many of them new to 
me As they see mo look clobol\ at these, the at- 
tendants tr) to take me in by fitting centros of 
hibiscus into caljxes of libes, and othci d( uption-,, 
sometimes so well done that Linnajus himself might 



1)6 Jtoots to see 

if 1 f^P|^'-i^<^iMi‘ht. th^y it,l»«!«w<aful blue 
flowesf ^ $)ttre ulti^alitt®’ tJpi^DnaceouH 
blowMnl*#^© saiue plant, tha twaH^ tfeai I gathered 
at Mawtewnb, only cultivated, dodbW 5aod band- 
some. tSTe Should And tbia a great to our 

small stock t^lue flowers. 

The drinking vater tastes muddy, «nd is full of 
vegetable matter. This, tbdy said, was owing to 
the pip<jg having been recently laid, "We punished 
their soda-water pretty well. Tjiey gave us con- 
densed milk, thinking it was our edstom to take it, 
and that wo prefen-ed it to fxesb milk, wbieh is, 
however, readily procured in Bangkok. 

The royal gardens just outside dur palace are 
\ ('ry pleasant, full of flowers add stately trees A 
long turfy glade, shaded witb masses of bamboo, 
whose columns creak and sigh with every swa}iitijf 
brec/e, is lined with seats, and, I must admit, com- 
monplace European statues; these seats command 
charming views of pagodas and wats, with horned 
gables to their coloured roofs. A collection of Sia- 
mese birds, curious pheasants, peacocks, Ac., is kept 
behind the hedges of this glade, and a menagerie of 
cvild beasts of Siam, leopards and others, and gr* at 
grey adjutants strut about the gardens. There is a 
stand for the band, which plays here on Saturday 
afternoons, when the jmblic are admitted, A long 
consei’vatory filled with ferns and orchids has blind- 
ing staircases leading to an agreeable promenade on 
tlic roof There is also a tennis-ground surrounded 
by seats, fountains, and curious figures of men, 
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lions, Attd of 

yew. foftd 8ce 

they OSMiieae gerdeiiM^. ' i- 

The kin||; octtninanded that evea^ day of the 
royal cauritijgo# should be in wadllnj^ nur palace 
j^ates for our use whenever we wieh to take a 
drive ; but ii i» sometimes «md that everyone 
should travel do Ibot) lihe Thales, !^to, and Pytha- 
f>oras,’ the aetuai examination of things giving 
life to the idoa, I Went about .somotlnliies on foot, 
like the philoaapfeers, to get a closer view of the 
Streets of BangMt than one commands lifom a 
eaniage. , 

1 ice the Siamese have a taste for dassieal tompks 
Several small sfleoimens of these are mingled with 
the l»uddhistji#tt|^nal templt^, ^ well as fifth-rate 
statuary of the 

Palace of €alm • i3b|lgh^: most 
killingl)^ French Cupids.^ Thb ypun nobles 

sent to Europe to study bring back a taste for these 
classical temples, and for artificial stone statuary pur- 
chased in the Euston Road. 

1 liurry past these ornaments, preferring the truly 
n.'itive localities, where, under light bridges, often 
made of a single pole or plank supported on tressels, 
boats are darting about the various canals, rowed 
chiefly by women wearing ]>anungs, with a scarf over 
their shouldei’s, which is the chief difference between 
men’s and Avomen’s costume, and hats like broad 
round baskets turned upside-down, and fitted inside 
Avith a wicker cap of open -work. Tliis strange but 
sensible hat has every advantage of shade and cool- 
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nos** sewn 

toge|[^S^;^^'e''bf'thein and 

.children mostty:mn''ihp|liVjiafced, 'or 
with i^tMng hut ^ra or gips orhameBts. 

There are not many jinrickshas, and , the few arc 
very shabby, as if bought second-hand from Singa- 
pore; bat a gcbd many sorts of four-wheeled vehicles 
run on the macadamised road, bordered by the tele- 
graph, which I followed as we do in Fiance, where 
it generally leads to the centre of the town. The 
Siamese have pillar-post boxes, too. Why those 
should have surprised me, 1 do not know, as I had 
already used their postage-stamps. The people 
stare, of course, at seeing me out alone in British 
costume, but they arb not rude nor aggressive, and 
there are no demands for baksheesh or largesse of 
any kind. There is no gas, but thOy have the clee- 
iric light in some places, and plenty of oil gas ; and 
j)etroleum lamps and Chinese lanterns light the 
.-itreets sufficiently. The Duke has given the king 
one of the large new lucigen lights ; there is to be a 
trial of it to-night, and, if suecessful, it will be nsed 
at the cremation. 

The weather Ava^i extremely warm — unusually so, 
they tell us, for February, w'bich is thus spoken of 
in the Bangkok calendar: ‘During February the 
wiiid blows much of the time from the N.E., at 
other times from the E. and S.S.E., and the weather 
is cool, ] Peasant, and healthy. Sometimes the wind 
veers to the south, and it becomes oppressive for a 
day or two. Showers of rain generally occur about 
the middle of the month, which are regarded as indis- 
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pcDsable to set; Ibe <lM|a ffeiokly 

on the trees lUtejsmallfilug'plumS*’^ besftmal^eesin 
the world are Siamese j the stones are alflatten^ovoid. 

Mr. MichdU, legal adviser to the fCiftg ^ Siam, 
took his sister, Lady Olare, to presemt her to the 
king; but His Majesty, knowing that there were 
two ladies in the Duke’s party, exp!3ess®d td our 
cliambcrlain his regret that I had not accompanied 
tlicni, and hoped I would attend his banquet at the 
]){ilaoe on the following day, eausiiig a particuhir 
invitytioii to be sent ine_, addressed and written i]i 
Siamese, and sealed with a golden seal. 

AVo dressed in our gayest robes of state for the 
king’-i dinner-party, as “We heard His Majesty liked 
the bi-ightest of colours. The gentlemen mostly 
uore uniform or court dress. Wo were given chairs 
in flu* vestibule of the roj^l palace, while waiting 
for some formality or other. As no European ladies 
had e\er dined with the^king before, there was no 
prc«‘odcut for our reception. The queen did not 
ap])e<ir We were takeji upstairs to a large saloon, 
tlio roo'' supported by columns, and fancy portraits of 
form* 1 Siamese sovereigns, &o,, hung all round. The 
room was Euro]>cau ; indeed, tl^e palace was Re- 
naissance, or Italian cinqucccnto throughout. This 
palace, called Sapratome, was built nearly twenty 
ye.irs ago. The only Oriental objects In the saloon 
were the king’s ivory throne, a really beautiful piece 
of car\ing, and the costumes of the Siamese princes, 
chamberlains, and the attendants who dnekbd and 
ran beldnd the columns past the grandees, or the 
Europeans. 
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i^femitiiisi^ tiie i!#^* 0t:0l0cfV6tzifOT of 
tipSifi here with hln sojdt.^J'iSetddes the 
Duke hi'^iitjieriftnd’s party, there w’ereteyeral Euro- 
peans; Ooinmodore de Richelieu, who oontoiantls the 
Siamese fleet ; Captain Bush, E.N., ah 'friend and 
f Fustefl tiOtJtAisellor of His Majesty; Mr. Michell, his 
le^al twlTOiier j Mr. Macarthy, who ha9 keen survey- 
ing the country with a view to raila'ays; and Doctor 
(Jownn, the chief royal physician, and Lieutenant 
Chaby, a Portuguese. Our chamberlain and Prince 
Doctor w'ere also present, covered With orders and 
decorations. 

After some time of wmtiag, when everyone was 
assembled, Bang Chulalookom ap|«!|ited, wearing 
black for mourning, and reeeivfed ns in the fashion 
of western royalty. We curteitd deeply as he shook 
hands with us. ?Ie is a handdditne man, slight and 
striall, though taller than most of the members ol' 
Ids laioily, and much better-looking than any of 
ihcin. IDs Majesty took the lead alone. 

I was taken in first to dinner— -in right of my age, 

I su 2 )pose, though we ladies ivero none of us juvenile 
— ^by the king’s eldest full brother, who is his prime 
minister; the Prince Devawougse, brother of the 
(jueeii, better known as Prince Devan (the king’s 
j)riviite secretary and chancellor of the ('xchoquer), 
who was called prime minister Avhen he was here in 
England, seems, on account of his knowledge of 
English and his wide travelling experunce, to be 
Minister (jf Foreign Affairs ; but Prince Goodness- 
kiiows-how-to-spcll-him-wongsespoke English equally 
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•well, 

of Sutlier]W4'!{ite«Jfl(S itt tiw® l?;^p|hBgiiie^ lemaMgii-- 
ala8 1 8h« wwfe s^ieak; iV0i*el^-*-iaii(i| Wnoo 

Devan toak III Xia4y Olcu^, 

The iphflir of state was pla<J04 k4 tke centre 
of the lougj relatives and boIjW, inostly 
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of .'skEfd;-:^ 


cades, ; ■■ ColiJfUrs 


Majesty, 
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cJivutea 


tierl 



;hro 
His 
king, 

guese Gnveriji^j^’*;* 

in all. The'haJ^V;^'i,tJ&n-'8n:i^^ ^ 

fn lly , nati onal, 
tious from;', 


\'iileii tine’s.’ 

1 ' J, 

])erforman 
Siamese na 


d#ght- 


with,^8<^}ec* 
“ Faust ;’ 
the 



•didder is a 
l.'lj^'i’^t^e' cwa^yard was 


The musia^if'i'fiiM?ii'^^ 

Siamese. The i ’ ' "* ' 

led by im Italian ^hftd'fiiaste^. 

They do not use piinkaha in Siam, buj attendanls 
ill criinsoh Costumes waved large feathor*fau,S over 
our heads, jerking them suddenly so a? to frighten off 
the mosquitoes. There are few or no flies in Bangkok . 

The chief princes of the royal house wore, beau- 
tiful jewelled collars of a native Order ; Prince 
Premier had, of course, one of these. Some of the 
elderly nobles, in brocaded raiment, opposite, stared 
at us so hard through their spectacles that it was 
almost embarrassing. They did not exactly stare 
rudely, but as if spellbound with astonishment that 
women should be able to talk intelligently, sit at 
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tabje* their dinner iwopeiiy. The Siamese 

men i8»ii|V^e)n do not taJse their meals to^fether. 

Diw^’Vas served in European style, the glass 
iind |>orc4fdn, all from Europe, were engraved and 
l)ainted Vrith the royal arms and King Chulalon- 
kom^s long name, though perhaps not aU his numer- 
ous names. The king and princes all drank Euro- 
pean rrinea. ' 

The dessert was the only thing presenting any 
great novelty to us ; the sweetmeats were euriou'^, 
and the fruits various and strange. I was persuaded 
to try the jack-fruit, which is pleasant and good for 
food. The jack-fruit in its large, rough hu«.k, 
weighs nearly seventy pounds. But it is another 
])opular fallacy that tropical fruit8<(iiire delicious ; 
they are not to be compared with ours. It is 
curious how the notion ever arose that the fruits 
were fine, of excellent quality, that is, in the 
i Topics. 

Prince Premier talked '^ell ; he had heard about 
niy books, and that 1 am taking notes to write niy 
impressions of Siam. Tlie Siamese, he thinks, ivould 
he more conservative than we, in the parliament 
which is with them .an idea for the far distant future. 
Though quite a young man, he docs not think he 
shall live to see the railway that will shorten the 
journey from Europe — or India — to Bangkok by 
crossing the head of the long Malayan peninsula, 
lie docs not want it evidently. The king laughed 
and talked with his ])rinec8, and freq uently addressed 
ns through an interpreter; indeed, he was a very 
agreeable host to his vsirious guests, IIow varied 
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of ideas ; 

the languW(^j)^We p^rhAps bbir|feasi)0|g^^^^i;:t^ 
were the Fortafeuese lady hut 

her own, tbeilJpYferhor of Mac^ib addret^lisg jcpe in 
French, S'^;ft^^.'’^bl)led softly in its ; 'liquid/ semi - 
Italian 'mii’finiljPi^l'sdl'^rcwmd^ 'Englisli^ciiaittqred 
distinctly etiotigliL, v" 

Mixed spiciety "|hd,6ed,',but :;‘‘;J^«'aiilj^.in'';n[iixcd 
society you cluing 

wits, the liglhtftipg ^^hies of adve.Kftc opinipiis,’ — 
though these tliitigs are scai^ety to bo found at 
kings’ tables. Anywayi we gather newiinpressions. 

After dinner we wore eonducl^d to A smaller 
saloon, richly furnished, in European style. Here 
the king handed garlands of flowers to many of us, 
which wc hulig round our necks dr arms. Mine 
was a chain of alternate white and yellow night- 
scented flowers ^yellow th^t royal Colour). Some of 
the Avreaths were pink, some white, all various and 
all perfumed. When I got home I hang up my 
Avreath to preserve it. The scent was so strong that 
I could hardly bear it even Avitli throe open win- 
dows and a draught right through the room. I 
noticed the incense smell of odorous night-scented 
flowers all oA^cr Siam, in those ^ still, heavy, oppres- 
sive, fragrant nights.’ 

Though the king conversed with us through an 
interpreter, he fully understood Avhat wc said; 
indeed, I ahvays addres.scd myself to him directly. 
Prince Premier told me the king kneAA' and spoke 
English as aa'cII as the best of them, bnt he has a 

1 2 
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l^t W loiike any 

raiafj^liPt^Botifif kooks iel*|niett€ for 

the Mlif in any b»t his o^ui J^nage, bat 
this Is ‘mi it»« ease. Prince Prenoilesr, ajn^ indeed all 
the a{K»kfe of the king aririt |»«i^«|fection, 

and ^ bordering on venmrinh-’i ffe seems a 

most jwnia)^ monarch. ^ , 

We ladles and the Dake of Sutherland were taken 
to another part of the paiam to be presented to the 
qucen» a charming little woman dressed in black — 
she was in mourning for her ebUdrep—rwearing the 
])anung (of black silk), which, like the men’s cos- 
tume, is arranged ao as to have the appetirance of 
knc(*-breeches, showing her legs in open-woi-k('<l 
blnck silk stockings to the knee. She hao 
Mnall and pretty feet and ankles. She wore the 
national form of scarf aeposs her shoulders, and 
several orders on her black jacket, which was sewn 
with seed pearl. Her hair ia cot short like a boy’s, 
and shy wears nothing oxi her head. It is a corniail, 
} et piquant costume. The queen is not hancLsonu* 
in face, but dignified, and very pleasing in manner; 
I was captivated by her. Her Majesty does not under- 
stand English, so we spoke through an interpreter 
She spoke gravely, I thought nervously, as if unac- 
customed to such public speakijig She said she was 
gratified to receive a visitor of such distinction as 
the Duke of Sutherland. ’We liacked out in proper 
form. MTmt must she have thought of our volumi- 
nous trained skirts * 

It was only 10 ](( wlicn we returned to the Pal.ace 
of Calm Delights, but Ave bad passed a pleasant 



CHAPTEK V. 

JSIOH r4l1PB IB ASIA. : 

it ilinsion or i^ot that attracteih tho pSignm traosalpixie, 

Brings hiim a duUavil and dunce hither to pry and to stare ? 

Is it iUusidn or not timt allures the barWian atranger^ 

Brings him with gold to the shrine^ Mngs him in arms to the gate ? 

Af H. Cldcuii. 

My key to ispcudern Siamese history, the Bangkok 
Timoa, says, ‘ On Friday the.ltth of February, early 
in the morning;, the .mhains of His Ebyal Highness 
Somdctch ChowFa Siri Rachakukutbandh, and His 
Eoyal Highness Sotndetch Chow Fa Bhahuratmniinai 
•will be placed on the large funeral cars and ])rouglit 
in procession to the prcniane, where they will be 
placed in the central dome.’ 

We arrayed ourselves in white for comjilimentary 
mourning and because of the heat ; but in rather 
dressy costume, as wc were to meet several of the 
royal ladies, who were also invited to take seats in 
the verandah of Mr. MichcH’s house, o])posite the 
roj^al grand stand erected under a .striped awning 
near the princijtal gates of the palace. About half- 
a-dozen of the prince’s wives sat with us in this 
gallery chatting, chewing betel, and carefully closing 
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the jftlou9ie& thorn a«(| tH helow. 

We opened 8|: th(? other end of the verandah 
■wide that m ittijght »ee all that was io he 
Facing up, across the road, sat the queen and 
the kingV‘wit»'«8 in a closed galW, though we 
could see theit hlaoh dresses plainly, and sometimes 
their faces. A golden throne was pkced in the 
centre of this pavilion for the king, hut he did not 
occupy it. We were offered seats in the royal 
enclosure, hut, at full dress for tw and hot unito’'in 
for the gentlemen would have hren indhspensahle, we 
dcclinod them, having already accepted the offer of 
Mr. Micholl’s gallery overlooking the road. The 
•>pace of turf made ourceats a little further off, but if 
Tivas a relief haidng the green to look out upon, and 
the w.iys of the crowd and their variegated costume 
were .is entertaining to us as the procession itself. 
Some of the officers of the ya«dit stood behind the 

Duke. • 

We w.aitod and talked, and, seeing my note-book 
open, Prince Doctor came near to give me a correct 
cKplan.ition of everything, though there was too 
mu( li to look at to allow much time for explanations. 
I'hc gay and varied festival costumes of the cro^\d 
looked like a ‘ wind-stirred tulip-bed,’ in particular 
the bright colours of umbrellas and panungs. 
European hats, straw or billycock, arc very general, 
but inharu'onious with the national costume These 
hats look like German make. Penny iees served 
like we see them in Loudon on a Sunday are 
popular among the crowd The inevitable ‘ Derby 
dog ’ is represented by a squalling babj , in a scarlet 



it is 
told 
who 
d, if 

there waa n cspemetiora goiag oa ? 

They are farming for the mou in 

la|>isyl^^;.!’^i^)e::|er^ .rwitiii flags, 

and (5ti^|p’;&liiae kpiflttihj^^alteira;^^ ’ the sailor 

dress 'of/ithf 'Wyal ''yaij|(,i^^fea 'iiniiJg the 
road, andE:a'4i^l^ht :l 3 w 4 <::;r'H^re''il-;aa'ekplKaii^ 
white elephaal’--ao,!4iaa4^\;')phe‘j^i«^!li3tus Drurio- 
Jaiius of' Baii^itolC' !s4ih4»'-',tp^^y..'',i;^®yi coats and 
red hate ;. , tear’’' ‘'^&U • and yellow 
standards of various 

standards, pif ; then 

pagoda-shaphd staai^i^ tfilihey ^rAdnated um- 
brellas, and pa^da-shaped IftiitcHisl 

All stood still till the royal procession appeared . 
The king led the way, wearing Siamese costume 
and a black billycock hat. He was carried by men 
in a throne ntider a state' umbrella. Two of his 
children in white were with him, one siood by him, 
the smaller one sat on his knee. The crown prince 
was carried on a similar throne behind him. 

Packets of yellow and red cloth, for presents to 
the priests, are borne on small canopied arks. 

The arks arc really borne tm poles, though 
they are apparently drawn by men in red. 

A symbolical figure, a ‘dragon-endedinan,’ as Prince 
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siriiving 801 
imi«i^lW6 fco crnss the iwad. prlBiMpbctor 
me pf % Site3(u?se gentleman wsli^ng 
asked, after vainly teyiag to ox^, 
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Doctojf cawiodl 

un(ier > 

%it)«i»hi^ tho 

Duke. ' *; '' ' * - 

The 9it it, at the gel4 cocks, 

/rrcee and e/thlp^ihhuloaa aoitnals. 

It is 4 Ma«;>tH)Sf 03 S||il|ii liitgets among 

thcae ^opiej^. ^etwit^taodiag the ^efemations 
effected hjt SWftht (BmJdh^^ 

‘That iatt^d who eats 
‘ That is one wliO' «ats ladies,’ ’ / ! . u 

‘A useful feeast,’ ventniJiod Sew»©feed;jr^* '|[4« nnme 
do(>N uot matter, as he vtm itt4tkn%.W*ihilafco(l 
Thoji come a numher'of ifonnd standards, and soiiic 
b.atiticra crossed * jbaldnek'Mse ’ with white ribbons 
‘ This is a god Who goes about looking after the 
big stndco IHahah, and devouiW it Ho is the bearer 
of tlm sun, 'T3»»“i8 a sytabol t$ the snn drying up 
tbc swamp®.* » 

Now'Comes the band, llus national music is* a 
Avliirring sound accompanying the pipes. The 
Avl»irr>ng is perhaps more agreeable than the drone 
of the Scc)tch bagpipes. The screeching baby con- 
tributed its assistance to the bandi He was pacilied 
with an ice. He has been smiting his mother too 
bard, so again tho greeu-brecked father takes and 
fondles liiin tenderly. Children are ruled by love in 
Siam — wliere the birch does not grow. 

‘ Oh, my eye, here is a go, forty ’buses in .a row !’ 
quoted Prince Doctor, who, as we know, studied 
the classics in England, as more dragons, heraldic 
lions rampant, and other symbolical figures on cars 
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came to il halt W the royal gallory— laud ours. 

A liglii' mantes sight'Sceing chdorable, but 
the thet’taoraeter stands at 90° in tbe shade. The 
Ohinartieiii selling the penny ices driTO a fine busi- 
ness. Sir Andrew Clarke comes up to oiir gallery. 
He found himself — ^in his light duSt-eoat^i — among all 
the gaily-dressed Siamese nobles in gold^fen kincobs ; 
and, w^hon his name was called out, he had to 
apfdogise for his costume, as he passed before the 
king. He finds life easier on our side. The 
dragons and armies move .on again, vith hcavily- 
broidered banners. Then come the men in ■whites 
with the jaainted hats with metal rings round them, 
bearing crimson artificial flowers in triple bunches, 
arranged pagoda- wise. There are about a hundred 
of these flewer-bearers. 

Ibn-sts of sound of drums are heard, ami pi]»os 
and fifes ; drummers in scarlet appear, banging their 
drums at intervals, to mai»k the tUscordant music, 
heralding a black-satin parasol surrounded by drmn- 
sliaped standards atTanged in tiers, ])agoda-wise. 
I’his pagoda arrangement of everything has a mysti- 
cal njcaning. Standards of all sorts arc arranged 
in this way, graduating in size, in certain symbolic 
numbers, three, seven, or nine. These standards 
arc on the coinage and on the royal seal. The 
royal crown, and that of the crown prince, arc 
formed on the same plan. The ornaments are all 
said to .be symbolical : the five pagodas of the AVal 
ill tlie cremation-ground are so, viz., of the four 
cremated [iriuces and the king. 

Surrounded by these standards is borne a lofty 
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golden wftti i|, |)ne^ an 

umbrella. THia l>rie8t ia t% king^ bi^^^ he is 
a priest for life. , A.W *iie Siamese men above a 
certain grade have to enter the priesthood at some 
time of their fivejs, and may remain iti it m long 
as they please. The king himself wbs a priest for 
a year before itOj came to the throne. 

Another dignitary, a child, is earned past ns on a 
chair, and another, followed by tpen in red drawing 
the state catafalques, with the t^ies of the princes, 
tlic deceased Chow Fa and his brother, the ttVdfuucnd 
cars connected by a long silver riblMm, or breadth 
of silver tissue very costly. Those are followed by 
more pagoda-standards and men in white, with i t.d 
llowers, and.a lesser oar with urns containing tlic 
ashes of former cremated kings and princes of the 
d}'nasty. The approach of three other cans, bearing 
white figures with banners^ preludes a movement 
onwards on the part of* the populace, who accoiii- 
paiiy the bearers of innumerable arks cdntainiHg 
presents to the priests. There arc hundreds of 
these The living figures edothed in w'hite on tlie 
cava 1 ‘eprcsent angels; they arc all, and must be, 
men of the royal family, grandsons of a king. 
Behind these cars are borne very tall pagoda- 
standard.s, like may-poles, closing the procession. 
A native Siamese on a tricycle, swallowing tbc dust, 
brings up the rear. 

These two bodies wliieh have been borne in pmeoh- 
sitm to-day will be cremated together on Monday next ; 
the bodies of the two princesses will be burnt a w(‘,ek 
later. The whole ceremonial is to occupy a. fortnight. 
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all toytH ^ royal 

ladieB’;!^;' and ' whited".' Witli'.. 'blabt aim]i';j^asols, 
are ,^'fiog, away too^; .and is 

talcei)(’’^way. \ , '.' ■'*;■•'■, 

Tisfeijrapi^fsion left by flxis dia^^Jf’^ tlbe thou^bt- 
Icss o^r dnaaStructed wind i*^ a nux^re ^fhe theatre 
and the , motley muddle of a fancyjbalj. l!*lie Duke 
quotes the famous SedtebmUn in says, 

‘I don’t care much for dancing, nor much foi- 
dinners, bnt for real, enj d thorough 

good funeral.’'' " ■ . ■ 


The spirited royal ponies, chldfiy piebald, arc 
being led back. Th® royal ]tedies in, our gallery 
fb'part, trjdng all they can to get 'sway unnoticed. 
The gentlemen were very careful hot to go too near 
them, but 1 skt by them talking. They showed 
tlicir goodwill, and. their betel-blackened tooth, in 
smiles and signs ; liht Conversation languished, .nnd 
I returned to chat and eat ices with our own jjarty 
and Mr. Mioheirs friends, pleasant English [>ooj)le. 
living in Bangkok. Mr, Mieholl showed us liis 
drawings of the native birds, and two speoinicns 
of the Siamo.so fighting fish that he keeps sqjarato ; 
as, when he sets the glasses containing them to- 
gether, they at once set up their backs and change 
colour. 

Several of the princes and courtiers stayed with 
us until they should be called for duty at the kijig’s 
palace. These otficials get a habit of waiting about, 
lo.afing in a graceful or dancing-master-like manner. 
While thej’' are here, and while green coco-nuts are 
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taste 
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matio^^.^'p^jpijii^u from "pcroouj* iiBie' tp .-tlio 
natiyc;'^4^^Be'' palmers,, ; Wc ih'^y wp cannot,, in any' 
case, lea'vor Sangicok before tie spiing-iidp of the 
27th of. Yebrupt^.; It ivyill bo hot wtea|||er by 
then, aa' ]^aiw;''is;it'b.piip' 'hottest;' ‘month; ;’.'’|!houg'b, 
us regards of sea&ohs in Sjam, i should 

say that,'Whi|o;^in‘t4r,S8‘the:J.^?t:id shii't'ner is 

tlie ‘ fire.’ ' Y^';ibr'nl't‘,the iiph^„g]are, 'there .lare frw 
blind people tp .fee; seen ih,''||h^e erpwdsi't, feeing a 
moist climate, is 

southern places.’ ,/ ■ ■' V,' * 

We feel like people who have been tb a wedding, 
with the day Iw on their,' hands. After eating a 
few banana ices and taatihg some 8ala,-~a horny iVnit, 
a cross between an annadillo, a lobster, and a Ibmil 
nut, too strong m. flavour ip bo palfttpable, — wo 
arc (iagpr to go bpiio-hpntang,, wc hear thei c 
are no manufactories heip, pot pyen of pottery ; 
they send their orders to China for nearly every- 
thing, so the old euainellod terra-cotta w.aro, with 
tl<trid decorations, or figures Of Buddha and lotus- 
](.'iivcH, is now only to be found in museums. Tliis 
is a pity, as this pottery was >iot quite like Persian 
nor Chinese; it was just Siamese. There are like- 
wise no native silks ; but if idle, the people ari; 
respectable, for Prince Doctor tells us there arc no 
Siamese thieves in Bangkok. True, as there are no 
manufactures, there is tlie less temptation to' .steal. 

The modern fl.at ciuiiage was issncci in Siam iji 
1862, A tical is the size of a florin, nominal value 
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half-it-(5i?own jf! !five silver ficals iire ^ven for three 
dollars. Th'^ old Siamese coinage of tScale, two 
and four tical pieces, and half, quarter, and one 
eighth of a tical, a sort of rolled-up balls of silver 
with a stamp thereon, h.-ive become rare, and arc 
therefore sought eagerly at high prices ; the larger 
balls are mostly used as buttons to the white linen 
jackets, worn by gentlemen in the tropics. The 
modern coinage is sent minted from London. Tin; 
silver is, by order from Siam, more heavily alloyed 
than ours, therefore its value is depreciated when 
carried out of the country. They still work a little 
in silver, making kettles, bowls, and tazzas, or stands 
for bowls in silver repousse, the outside engraved 
with flowers, gilt or gold lacquered by a peculiar 
Siamese process, the spaces nielloed or filled in with 
antimony. 

When the tidal canals are dry, it is less agreeab](* 
driving in Bangkok ; so at flow of tide in the com- 
pafative cool of the afternoon I took a drive with 
young Mr. Swinji, the son of our chamberlain, aii 
intelligent youth of eighteen, who has been educated 
in England, and who rubbed up his Englisli con- 
siderably during pur stay in Bangkok, lie says 
there arc nearly forty Siamese sehooiboys in Loudon. 
There were eleven in the school he was at on 
Hampstead Heath. It seems a grievous pity after 
the young Siamese have been educated in England 
to plunge them back into the semi -barbarism of the 
native habits, and l(>t tlicm cx])erience all the evils 
of polygamy. Young Swinn does not smoke, nor 
docs he chew betel, he loathes it ; so does his father, 
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but he ijs o^b%ed by bis poslticjii at 'Oourt^ to con- 
form to ibei cnstoms of the country. Our chaiaber- 
kiii and his son are tall, large nien,-rfor Siamese, 
that is, who are mostly small and delicately made. 
The gentlemen of our party—it is true they are 
none of them under six feet high — look like a race 
of giants among them. 

We drove, through the fields of rice and sugar- 
canes, haunted by flocks of atnall black, and white 
birds, by a good level road betijfeen hedges during 
part of the way, to a place, called Sabratummawan, 
a little beyond a castellated building called tlu' 
Crown Prince’s palace. While the horses rested 
unharnessed we tried to get into o neighbouring 
wat (temple), crossing abroad ditch, almost a canal, 
by moans of a log of wood. Landing-steps leading 
11]) from the ditch to the lych-gate show tliat 
worshippers generally come up by boat to this wat 
through the marshes of paddy, and tapioca., 

Mr. Rwinn says they taye a day answering to 
our Sunday three times a month. 

The temple gates are shut, but at last wc find an 
entrance, on making a cirenit by way of the 
1 louses of the temple .attendants. 

The temple is in a dilapidated state — ^nothing is 
over repaired in Siam, .as the house falls so it must 
lie — but in point of decoration it was the most 
really arti.^tic of any temple I saw in Siam. The 
greem and blue inosaic.s inlaid in the cement were 
good ; some gilt lotus-leaves woth looking-glass ribs 
were v''urious and clever; a small bird on a lotus- 
leaf, naturalistic aiid very pretty, went so far as to 
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reiniij4 some 

early ^ists ;■ the best bits eTe'h,'tbii^|^!,say it, 
of the poter botder decoration of the Gidipi;:ti gates 
of Sap, Giovanni at Florence. Outside the livat arc 
curibns figures of mythological animals, dragons, 
smiling antelopes, and men apparently in transports 
of fury.., Round the doom is inlaid a green glass 
mosaic work of lotus-plants with fish in the water and 
birds, am, png the lotuses branching up. As in Japa n , 
* the lotus-flowers are an emhlcmof purity, righteous- 
ness, and immortality.’ This mosaic I can hardly 
fancy to have been the work of Siamese artists, but 
young Mr, Swiun did not know, he believed it was. 
He w’ns rather astonished at ray admiration of it. 
The decoration with small pieces of looking-glass is 
sometimes seen in Burmese work, but all I have 
.seen has been barbaric compared with this. 

W c climbed into the dtigoba, as it is called in Ceylon 
and Burmah, th.e wotsd is not used here; in Siam 
these stone buildings, a. pagoda-shaped mixture of 
forms, round, square, and spiral, are called Buddlia’s 
(omb. Tliis building always accompanies a wat, 
the temple itself, ■which is generally built ofw'ood 
))rofusoly coloured and inhud. Within the ]>reeim;t.s 
of the diigoba is ahvays a bo-tree, Ficus rt'ligiom^ the 
tree sacred to Buddha, beneath which he sought and 
found Nirvana. 

Earthenware balustrades enamelled blue line the 
very steep steps leading up to the Buddha’s tomb, 
and doo7's six inches thick guard the internally 
small temple, where there i.s a model of Buddha’s 
f('ot, engraved as usual wntli symbols on the sole, 
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cliningfij^lkWi$n^WMt«marbie,Veryfeigliilyfiiiislied 
and poKeMd; like lihe antique statue^ I M^e seen 
Jjiirmcso inia^s of this kind of white niarhlOj but 
this figure was not like the Work of a, Rurmesc 
artist. In vain did I try to discover the origin of 
t])is statue, or w^hence the marble came, Mr« Swinn 
said ‘ it wms found in the country her©';* but did he 
know it for certain ? No One' could I fi;nd who 
considered this ruinouS country temple worthy of a 
thought. I tried to persuade Mr; Cobhafti,; v?|iO aj)- 
j)rc‘ciates art, to tisit this temple and give i^o his 
opinion of it ; but there whs so much else to be seen, 
and the weather wa.s so hot, that’ expeditions wei‘(? 
not to be lightly undertaken. Of course I could not 
iind fi photograph of it. From the stops of the 
(higoha we had a good view of the mosaic figures 
in the coloured pediment, an equilateral triangle, of 
tlie Wilt. These figures ©re mhPely archsde. Near 
licrc is a largo inetal bell that they ring for w'orshijx 
The popper-plant, Piper Betle^ whose leaves pre- 
])iired with lime they eat with the betel-nut, grew 
in profusion outside the wat. I gathered a wild 
slmw-coloured lily and several plants new to me, as 
w(^ repassed the ‘ monkey bridge ’ on our return to 
the carriage at sunset. We returned by the bank 
of one of the numerous canals, now full of water 
and boats, bordered by the numerous lights of 
bamboo dwellings hfdf-liiddcn among the foliage, 
and the lamps of small pairodas glimmering behind 
the plaiitains and feathery bamboos, and home by 
the lantern-lighted shops of the Cliinese quarter, 

K 
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where people were preparing their supper^ inter- 
mingle with the flaring and more lurid lights of 
those strange pandemonia, the Chinese gambling- 
houses. 

After dinner, which was usually at half-past seven, 
the carriages were brought round again to take us 
to the jPrernane, where the king was expecting us to 
visit him. 

The scene was like the Colonial Exhibition 
gone mad; outside the Premane enclosure, the 
wild and brilliant illuminations, the contorted tum- 
bling and strange acting in the shows, and the 
strong lights and shadows on the bowildoringly 
varied population, made the maddest, merriest ot' 
entertainments ; a transformation -scene at a panto- 
mime is a composition, a masked ball is held in 
coherence by the musical rhythm, this was like a 
multiplication of these sights, fifty country fairs all 
whirling together, held in no order save that of 
universal good behaviour and good humour. I 
neither saw nor heard of a single case of quarrelling 
or drunkenness during the fourteen days and nights 
that the festivity lasted. Naturally we could not 
drive past the cl'evatix-dc- fnae barring the road for 
the protection of the multitude, but our excellent 
chamberlain, all in white for mourning, marshalled 
us through the crowds to the comparatively quiet 
enclosure of the Premane, to which to-night none 
but the . king’s family and guests were admitted. 
Here we sat in full evening dress in the charming 
gardens illuminated by lanterns with elephants 
painted on them, and innumerable devices for effects 
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of light and ciolottr. The Siam^e seetn particularly 
clever ah these i^splays. There was soihething to 
arrest and stimulate the attention everywhere, the 
whole scene was a strange mixture of civilization 
and — ^no, noit savagery, as some one carelessly ob- 
served — nativery. The ch&lets were filled with 
flowers, or birds, or softly whirring bands of Siamese 
music, and the fanciful kiosks with every contrivance 
for repose, refreshment, and conycrsatihn ; th«: wind- 
ing paths were bordered by tall Chinese vaseS' hold- 
ing crotons and other tropical plants, alttShnatclj'’ 
wUh lesser but elegant pots filled with choice fiotvers. 
An Oriental evening ffite at an Oriental botanic 
garden, a fete within 'a fete. On a hroad space of 
turf the lucigen light was re^dy to be lighted ; the 
l)uk('’s engineers and several officers of the yacht 
w(H‘e ready in attendance, and Al^k the piper, in 
full Highland dress, was to walk up and down play- 
ing the pipes before the king. After tea had been 
handed round, we, the Duke’s party, W'cre conducted 
up to the licad of a staircase on to a sort of balcony 
where the king, in black, with all his brothers in 
black, received ns, Aleck i>iping below' 41x0 W’hilc. 
After shaking hands all round, the king presented 
us ladies each with a fan painted Avith a view of the 
Px’cniane and the names of the four royal dead who 
were to be cremated. He gsive the Duke as a sou- 
venir a valuable texi-servi CO of the rare native Siame.s,c 
w'are, xmamelled on metal, oxi a round silver tray. 

Then the king selected from a boAvl of silver 
spi'ays, tied w'itlx white ribbon, like bridxil favours, 
a spi’ay for each of us, which he gracefully pi'cseiited. 



‘a". V',;'; ' ' - ^ ‘>^v. A, ’ 

On ett^V^^fay^vere 

fi*oit:a.'‘f!»i 4 !&""'and',' purple)',, cont^iriiM''.^^^^|iWrt ‘of 
lottei!5r;'^icket,, giving us three 'The 

whoie, inception vpas delightfully sing^iUr' &ciful, 
and priity. Though, like most drieplale, the king 
has gJ^t ^.etise of personal dign^^ p^aps his grace 
and godd inahhers are his gfiija^ di&tihction ; they 
are so siippl^ besides, and, So, hkiiisMfl;, 

. ■^,‘ , ; 'Xi^ Fori^n was riot *» ,por 

, ; .Cwpc«|^ ofittiiaK andamWgiSk, By justice 
A " ' lau^i eBlijfbtenmen* hri gained 

Th^n be. ptwented to “ us thh crown prince, aged 
nine, and otheirs of his chtidren, whom he (^alind 
through the curtained window of his private apart- 
ments. These bright, dively children were all very 
prc'ttily mannered, and shook hands and spoke in 
English., They wore iri)und their top-knots of Imir 
above the Jfpjt^hekd little chaplets of the small, whit(‘ 
niali-tlow*^. TKc youhgeSt boy -—-a darling of .five 
years old — ;the Jchig told Us, was learning English, 
lie replied to oUr * How do 3’^ou do ?’ ‘Tite well, I 
taut you.’ Wc were charmed with the child. 1 
asked him^how old he was, but the dear little pet 
was at a loss to alisAver. Kissing is not understood 
in Siam, so Mr. Michell told us, when wc w'oulcl 
have kissed the dear little prince who spoke so 
])rcttily. Could it be taught by a competent pro- 
fessor? On retiring, after some talk with the king, 
and looking at the charming view of the illuminated 
grounds from above — tbe lucigeu light extinguished 
b\' this time — ivo were taken by some of the princes 


* Fikdau.si. 



, “ ' '■ '‘i; iV '*’ '^\^.9'^'' ' y.'', . - ' . ’ 

to in' the 

creiia^^;^fl3>uiit4i. ^^'■'.triatl0"'<pf ptfper.aud -'baiuboo, 
even whewg it idofeed like Italiati pi^laces of white 
inarble* ,I*irince Pwmier t;bld me it wa$ cdl' to be 
removed, or: dlstrojed, ttftw tbe creinatjon; cetemony. 
The bewildering idea to ns wae the purpose of the 
whole thing-^that this scene of plo^nre was the 
cremation-ground. ” , , ,' : ! \ 

Then we were taken up another slirniie 'to the 
kijid of bazaar where they keep the ]^|^uta.3ivhich, 
according to Siamese cjustom, the king 4**|iril>u tea 
to his guests and nobles on such occasions. The 
fruit-balls w^cre here plucked off OtU* silver sprays, 
opened, and presents fpnnd to match the numbers. 
I r(;ceived a very curious golden purse for Siamese 
sovereigns, a set of gold studs reddened by special 
native process with cinnabar (sulphide, of mercury), 
and a ^Iver-gilt tea-kettle dhihdjSsed with raiscul 
figures in gold. This j» ■ a .Sign of nobility, like 
t.lic silver tea-pot embossed ^th that Sir,. 1. 

Bow ring describes, ‘that nobody might use unless 
lie were a noble.’ I felt like a countess at least. 

After duly admiring the French clocks, vase.s, 
and bijouterie collected as presents to tbe native 
multitude, we were taken across the plaited bamboo- 
walk leading to the steps of the gilt and pasteboard 
temple, to see the splendid shrines containing the 
(corpses of the ])rinces, all of gold enriched with 
diamonds, placed on a resplendent golden altar 
blazing with light and dazzling with gems. Eight 
kneeling figures in casieru armour support tall 
pagoda-standards at the foot of the altar-stejis, which 
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rise in a pyramid of lamps andolFcrings of flowers in 
frolden vases. The long silver ribbon borne between 
the coffins in the procession passes up the centre 
of tbe steps, between the shrines, to the altar, and 
the remalinder lies folded in a pile on an elaborately- 
wrought stand between the kneeling standard- 
bcarersi The whole chancel is hung with rich and 
strange tissues, draperies and pictures, and the outer 
•walls with gorgeous eastern carpets of great size, 
woven in silk and gold. A full description of the 
decorations and upholstery would require a volume 
to itself to explain the forms, arrangements, and 
the meanings thereof. The whole magnificence i.s 
laden with mystery, ‘hints haunt us ever of a 
more beyond,’ and the air is laden with the heavy 
night-scented temple-flowers (plumeria acuiifolia) 
and incense of the ceremonies and of the heated 
earth. 

From this chapelk ardeni^ we walked through the 
ranks of prostrate worshippers and between the bodies 
of sleeping attendants of the priests to our cnrrijiges, 
Av'hicii we never should have found without our cham- 
berlain and others, and drove home, to vainly try to 
sleep and rest. Wp can get so very little sleep here in 
Bangkok for the noi.ses of the night — trumpets and 
the ringing of midfitudinous pngoda-bells proclaim 
the last hour of day, midnight, and from that time 
cannons are booming, guns poj)i)ing, bells and cym- 
bals clashing, tom-toms drumming, owls, cats, and 
brats crying, and excited peojdo gambling nearly all 
night. One’s rooms arc wide open to the air, and 
the cock-crowing and the constant passing of bands 
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of national or military music make one foreswear all 
love of serenades from this time forth. 

* The time is good, the habit p’raps romantic, 

But tending, if pursued, to diive the neighbours frantic.’ 

Ten o’clock was the time fixed for our visit to the 
temples in the royal enclosure and the famous 
white elephants. We were already tired, and if we 
could have ;^ot out of seeing these sights we wtiuld 
gladly, but for very shame, have dotie fo* The 
thought of ‘ What will they say in England, where 
they don’t feel the heat ?’ goaded us on, and at length 
we summoned up resolution, and went, allying 
forth in a body for mutual moral support to the 
palace grounds. It was extremely hot,. I may have 
remarked this before ; it was so true as to become a 
truism. We took refuge in a largo painted cloister, 
but as the queen was then at her devotions in an 
adjoining chapel, we were taken first to see the 
celebrated white elephants, and saw five so*called 
white elephants. Albino is what is meant, but we 
have ti'ajislated it as white. The pink eye is the true 
distinction of a white elephant. The animals stood, 
each in a separate building, on a platform under a 
red canopy. Their forelegs are hobbled, they are 
fastened also b)" the hind-leg to a gilt and painted 
column, very strong. They are fed on small bundles 
of grass, and bananas are given as a relish. We 
fed them with plenty of both sorts of food. It is an 
unhappy life for the poor beasts, who never move 
except M^hen led out for a walk in the morning. 
They arc not white, nor jven very pale excepting 
about the cars. One aged creature had his tusks 
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so bi^g Ifeat tMy woVe twistefl eswjlSjotber and 
ulia^i ' on the ground, Ont^: large 

auofii^l, elephant, the whitest of the lot, perhaps 
wl4it^ age, they gave us to undcratJind it was 
ovh’P, t»ipety years old, actually mouldy, with age and 
ghastly mth decre[)itude, had to be supported by 
girths, of rope to keep it from falling. It could 
n#ver have raised itself had it once fallen, and all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s ihen could not. 
have sot it up again. The Buddhist religion forbids 
their putting a bullet through it and ending this 
long-suffering existence. I have seen in a home 
newspaper a paragraph to the effect that we were 
permitted to visit the white elephants which one of 
the party describes as ‘mangy frauds.’ I did not 
hear this remark made, nor do any of us own to it. 
But it does not indicate i>owerlul imagination <‘)n 
the part of the writer of the paragraph. 

Oh, the broiling heat of the noontide sun on 
those flagstones ( and oK, the indomitable Britisli 
energy in sight-seeing that endurp.s it! How wc 
crept along by the narrow shadows under the wiills 
Sind caves, and oh, how narrow were those strij)s of 
comfort, ribbons of bliss! It was an effort, even to 
look up at the numerous gaudily-colour<*d wats and 
walls, some of glittering mosaic coarse hut effective, 
some of bold rosettes and imitations of flowers in 
earthenware applied in patterns, wild and pictur- 
esque certainly, and highly decorated, hut iiotiiing 
ill the whole sumptuous precinct can compaic in 
I'ciilly artistic feeling with the decaying temide of 
Saliratuinmawan out among the rice-fields ; indeed. 



■Ua? 

as art? 

looking 1 ^; '.'thougli."jOb(:e' ‘ethnologist 
niight spisaalate and moraliae for ever JU^n these 
developments. The newest huilt wats, a^^inv^orse 
taste than the older ones ; barbaric ettri<2]i^nt can 
go no farther : it is with theni as- with fitirjppean art 
in the age of tibuis Quinze, a meaningless ti^tOratiou 
of certain forihs, loaded on with no i^aj Ihhfehg for 
beauty even in their arrangement. The the 

fashion must change and something IJirttci^fifMy be 
evolved. These wats will drop to decays,- and if 
new ones are erected they will be built in iin alto' 
got her different style. Let all who ^sh to .see 
Siam go as speedily as possible, for it is in a transi- 
tion state : one generation will suffice to change 
all this phantasmagoria into something perhaps 
no hotter, certainly le.ss exotic, but, . altogethcM' 
different. To-day there is biit dtwi Sianij it has a 
oharacter of its own, as djistintit as that of China or 
Egypt, more so than anywhere else. 

We were led to thedoorof theMuseum, a renaissance 
building whose incongruitj' with the rest of the strue- 
tures only adds to the charming embroilment of ideas 
we find throughout this most bewildering of ca])itals. 
The key had to be sent from a distance, of course ; 
few ])cople visit the museum. These lesser museums 
are alway s the chiffonniei's of a locality, the shove- 
in-heres, where rubbish may be shot. As there are 
things suitable for presents, so there are things 
suitable for museums, objects that nobody wants. 
Some Oriental grandee once gave the Duke of 
Sutherland a large sapphire, a shapeless lump of 
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azure, * of ho value,’ said the giver, ‘ only fit for a 
musetjTni*; tfie Duke, being fairly well off, could 
afford to have it bejowellcred into an ornament, the 
aditiirataon of everybody ; but most people can do 
nothing with bulky, unset treasures, save endow a 
museuiA with the same. 

We had time for moral reflections as we sat in 
the poriaco, the Duke on the raised seat of the pillar 
post-box, Lady Clare and I on a rickety chair 
brought from a sentry-box, Mr. Cobham and Mr. 
Michell on a flat Runic stone, written in Sanscrit 
character, that reminded us of Scandinavia: not 
the only coincidence with those northern land.s. 
Carl Bock has pointed out the exact resemblance of 
some of the wooden wat roofs to the old Norwegian 
titnber churches of Hallingdal and elsewhere. Later 
on I shall speak of the identity of the Siamese 
(Laosian) native bag-pipes with those of Scotland. 

Natives, some of them soldiers in full undress, 
some of them ragged dervishes probably, were lying 
about in all directions on th(' steps, on the grass, or 
on inches of shade, waiting to be stepped on maybe. 
The soldiers with their arms stacked and selves 
lying about in s,hady angles are merely palace- 
guards, not representing a military force save in the 
bad French cut of their uniform. There is no army 
in our sense of the word. They are good marks- 
men, I have heard, but this handful is no defence to 
the country ; a weak army is worse than no army at 
all in a buffer nation. Siam is a kid amongst wolves. 
These gentle, peaceful people should be allowed to 
develop themselves independently ; we do not want 



to annex them, they are good neighbours to Bntish 
Burmah ; we should prefer to keep them as good, 
independent neighbours, but we cannot permit the 
French to annex or protect them ; if the french 
threaten their independence, it may become our 
duty to take the Siamese under our protcotioa.' 

They are shy of the proposed railway from Bang- 
kok to Raheug, a to^n about two hundred miles up 
the Menara river (one of the divers railway-schemes 
floating in the air), which would meet the projected 
main line from Moulmein to China, because tiny 
know wc could pour by it, at any moment, British 
troops into Bangkok. So the sleek, silky Siamese 
fence off the question with the Duke, whose opinion 
is in favour of this line, and Mr. Swan, the engineer, 
pretending to long for advancement and the rail- 
ways, while really loathing and dreading them in 
their hearts. Prince Devan, when in England, en- 
treated the Duke to come put to Siam and bring out 
a comjHdcnt engineer, and now they will not even 
talk al)out this railway-scheme. ‘In this climate it 
(loean’l ])ay to do things in a liUrry,’ says the yacht’s 
sage head-steward, and the}" think the same. Apres 
moi le — railway — thinks Prince P/emier, a young- 
ish man too, not yet thirty-five. 

The Siamese is polite and professes to love ad- 
vancement and cherish telegraphs, electric light, 
&c., but scratch the skin and you will find under it a 
hatred of everything European. They only want to be 
left alone. This, at least, is the ojnnion of long resi- 
dents Kero. It seems ludicrous in me to have formed 
any opinion at, all, in my very short knowledge of 



14 ^ m<3fS XMM4, ' ‘ 

the t>tlt I call lute^y 'Wp wiiti»^ about 

thia, aii I vraa ift the centt-e of all the talk, native 
mh The Strajlts Times renuuHM' ‘Siam 

hi^^ l^ne^ eA} her usual wa^ the leading etatesineu 
and illfiSi*: Servants talk a good deal about pfogross, 
in raueh is talked that it looks as if they di<l 

not':'^ow where to begin.’ The king, absolute 
mbnieit'ch as he is, hardly dares ^pove in the diroctioji 
of M^estern ideas because of the Tory body of the 
elder nobles, who view all progress with a jealous 

ey«- 

The Duke of Sutherland advocates the L’ne to 
Ilaheng, with the future connection with Moulmeiii. 
The Siamese do not desire this junction witli the 
projected main line to Cliina, as they would be left 
out in the cold when India and China are coitniiei’- 
cially oonneeted by a trunk line. They slirewdly 
think that rplway communication between India 
and China Will.be to Chiiyjse advantage rather thau 
to theirs. ‘ Burmah is our gate to China, the barrier 
which blocked our approach from the Indian littoral 
has been broken down, and therefore our north- 
eastern In^dian frontier is of vastly greater coniiuer- 
cial importance tp us than our north-western one,’* 
which is mainly strategic and political. 

The Siamese do not cotton to the idea of the 
Ilaheng railway at all. Prince Doctor tells me all 
the merchandise from thence can easily come down 
the river, and, being ‘sparsely peopled,’ (his very 
words), very little merchandise is likely to go uj). 


^ Col(iuhouir« I'liport on the railway connection of Buruiali and 
China. Kx^iloration survey by Holt and Hallctt. 
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They iM^jM4p*»ti, Of i^oikifse, the li^|;1jR’h 

favour tliat lis^ Iwwjitfasa Gif tl^ possihle and easy 
connectiibu inth Moulmein; this of itself is enough 
to make them titiiid. ' 

If railways are to be made iu Siam, a necessary 
evil, thinks Prince Poctor, the jnost useful and most 
paying lines in Kis opinion would be made in their 
(Mstern terriioiy. „ , ‘ 

‘ Wliat, to connect Siam with French tenittwy?’ 

‘Oh, dear no, hut to develop the aastciini ftnd 
higlily populous districts of Siam, whioh’^ need 
(h'velopment.* 

This would put off the evil day, too» aS/^s district 
is not yet surveyed for railways. It wIU takewUd ftiith 
in a future and much tnlkec-tfdkee tp,ci^tc the 
Siamese railways. Iu railway-plahniog:, Ih the East 
(•specially, there are two main (^n8i’|ej|^i^joni^:^^th(( 
through, traffic and the local 
different interests. The® there arc the ^ 
(Cohfiihoun carefully marks the diktidjist^^ 
diate, those now ready for opening ajtid markets of 
(he future, those requiring education in civilized 
wants. 

In Siam there would be nom* of the burial- 
ground difficulty that there is in China with “the 
railway, where the line threatens the vested inter- 
ests of the tomb. Cremation being general here, 
the ashes of the dead arc preserved in urns ; while 
the poorer Siamese are devoured after death by 
birds of prey, or their ashes washed to the ends of 
the earth by the rivers. 

‘ Time was,’ says Sir John Bowring, 


‘ when 
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Bangkok pi^itpied the third pla<ie^ aihong the com- 
me^iail <iiaea to the ipast of the (J/ape of Oood Hope 
— hlrst Giliicutta, second Canton.’ Siam has folded 
its haiids to sleep, and been forgotten. In the 
centre Of a chain of railways, Bangkok might again 
occupy her former position with Calcutta and Can- 
ton, .Meanwhile, as Colquhoun says, ‘a population 
reckoned categorically at some one huridred and 
eleven millions and a half of people is as yet hardly 
touched by our conuncrce.* A census of the men 
of Siam proper, taken about thirty years ago, eorn- 
piited those at about eight millions, which would 
make twenty millions a low estimate of the whole 
population. Mr. M’Carthy, however, thinks ten 
millions would be beyond the mark. The popula- 
tion of Bangkok is variously estimated at from 
three hundred thousand to eight hundred thousand 
inhabitants. Several Europeans, Sir Andrew Clarki; 
at the head of them, are. here, besieging the king 
for railway concessions. The king’s idea is, ‘ Siam 
far^i da se,’ and he wishes to keep the railway- 
schemes, if inevitable, in his own hands ; and thus 
to introduce them very gradually. In the mean- 
time, he makes the cremation festivities an excuse 
for postponing the question until the foreigners are 
gone. 

‘The real interests of the country are postponed 
to these childish shows, relies of barbarism,’ say the 
prosaic promoters, ])ecvishly. 

Perha]>s as true a statement of the case as any, 
in the Siamese view of it, may be seen in the 
following translation from an inspired native news- 



paper j of a fornigHt earlier date, 

(2Sth of January, 1888), before Sir Andrew Clarke 
had won his railway concession from tbe king. 
Ideas of tense are still unsettled in Siamese gram- 
mar : 

‘They compare railways with Indra’s flower^ as they 
can be carried away in a moment everywhere^ (? Only to 
one place ou a line), ^ and those who want to mm more 
pi’osaic language must still say that it is the most superior 
conveyance tliat can bo devised. , . 

‘Thus tho inhabitants of Chieng-mai or Korat ,may ho 
able to eat fresh plather/ «ort of fish) ‘which 4reV<»int 
by railway from Paknaiii in five, or at tbo most si;^ hours, 
as flooii as the line is cimstrueted. As soon as raihvays 
will be constructed, people will settle in their neighboar-« 
hood, where these is now nothing but jungle or waste 
land, and if ilio people thus settle them will bo cultivated 
land in places which are now the abode of tigers, elephants, 
and <*ther animals. 

‘ If now people living in the provinces wi$h to proceed 
to IhingkuK, or if they have to go on acoount, of l!i<^ 
corvijc, they have to encounter great difScultiea They 
must ] provide themselves with food, as they will be a long 
while on the journey, which must be performed in boats: 
tln^y have to break up their homesteads, to abatujoij tlieir 
fields, and if they have bad conveyances there is still mom 
trouble for them. If, however, railways are constructed, 
then, like angels, people will be <able to leave their home, 
roturti tt» it, sell their goods in Bangkok or father places, 
buy others, all in one day ; and this will be of tlie gn^atest 
benefit. Ju enunuTiiting the benefits we do not know 
wlicre to stop, and wo sliall therefore shortly say : Rail- 
ways niusl be constmeted in Siam, as their constru(*tion 
will contribute to the welfare of Siam in opening trade, 
increasing the revenue by collecting the duty on tlie 
merehamlise, aud their coustruction will contribute to 
the people, who will dispose quickly of their mcrcljandiso, 
an<l will be able to proceed f^asily fn>m one plactj to the 
other, as if lh(y were flying oi caiaied througli air . . . . Jf 
we rc‘ad the history of the reign of His present llnjesty 
during the twenty j’cars he has now reigned, wo must say 
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ine&«(»^:i:^'pr^'^css &iam 'haa’made^'We^ehO’oldi'^^ilb had 
tray W . the -nray of progress intiny htaidred Jahneaiid 

tiiilp^'Ja^d it does not stop, as His Majesty, (Sw aiagost 
soyi^i^OT^.’is always eudeavouriug, and* is nevar weary, 
to think of moans to promote the welfaire of 

’ and the people. What he thinks is neoessary 


fof tfefpi'elfate of the people he institutes hy his grace 


jH’Oper time. Now steamers are running eveiy- 
whetiai' jiWe have got the (h’vine ear by which we can hoar 
the iSjpaeoli of the whole world ; i.e., we have toh!gTa})hs 
and t^t^hones, through whicli we are in connection with 
the whole world : avo have mail communication, l)y whicili 
])eople are enabled to coiTCspoud with each other. Wo 
sliall nOw have railways, as Uis Majesty, in hie great 
wisdom, has seen that they Tvill bo of gi-oatest benefit to 
all. We, however, who are endowed with faith, trust, and 
gratitude, should be bvor thankful to His Majesty tiiat 
Avc. shall ho ever mcroasing iu welfare by the grace of His 
Majesty.’; 


The readier has waited long; enough for the key 
and a^mWoh to the museum, but we were loth to 
leave ou^ seats in the shade. All our thought avos 
to do our duty, and get the sight-seeing over. We 
AA'ere like, a naughty boy at bis lessons. He does 
not really , love them, nor did avc. but the task had 


to be done, I heard Lady Clare muttei’, ‘ Oh, bliss I 
AA'o shall have done it, balmy thought,’ This ex- 
pedition has been hanging over our heads, ready to 
drop its dead weight Upon us any day. Mr. Savuii 
feigned a press of Avork, and stayed at home; 

The museum is small and neatly arranged Avith a 
very mixed collection, chiefly of Siamese objects. 
They have a native bird of paradise in Siam. This 
has been disputed, but here is the bird, and they 
assured me it was native. Here is a Siamese long- 
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fiends1;':-Tibh!^i^ve fancy runs ridt;'i;h',';W|^Wa,ll 
sorts; th'!hs".ti^y iwa^e out 
There is a Targe carved elephant .tusJcisiJyNith a 
cnrious natural twist The Siamese Jiiave;*^ 
fancy for any form of monstroaty ; we A^j^' ;iwces 
care most for the perfectnormaltype ihie^i^fhmg : 
fis j)crfection is never reached through lin<jpi^'^osity. 
Here arc many specimens of eld Siat^jesc pottery, 
ciiiefly bowls for rice and carry, of bluecirchamclled 


ware: the manufactures that have now died put 
‘ Here are dur Highland pipes,’ 'si^d Prince 
l>octor, showing me au elegant form pf 'PandeaTi 
]>ipcs in along bundle of a doitpii or moPfe;<(^‘yeed8. 
But they have pipes nearer like, 


bagpipes. ’ i 

After walking through the muschm, tii® queen 
having ended her devotions, we went round the 
])ictured cloister whore Siamese legends ef all kinds 
are crudely painted on the wall* ; here were the 
flj’ing elephants in full swing, and demons to which 
ours of the Middle Ages arc very angels. 

Half-killed but unconquered wc still went on, 
determined to complete our task. We approaelied 
another and a famous temple — lo, its doorjs were 
sliut — it seemed a reprieve ; it wits so hot that wo 
all in oiir souls wished to give it up, but the keys 
wore sought. We sat aAvhile on the steps of a 
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cloister in the shaiSle listening to the tinkling bells 
fHnging the eaves of the wats, gilt bells with the 
clapper fointned of a gjlt leaf which swayed with the 
Mn^t breeze. The Abyssinian calotropis, like that 
I gathered at Massow*ah, was here growing in the 
gardens at the angles of the temples. The court- 
yards of these wats are paved, the steps are 
frequently of marble, and there are many figures of 
the drollest modern statuary standing about, some 
images in modern dress with the quaintest stiffness, 
yet reality about them ; one of them, a very stocky 
figure, seems to be a portrait model of the late Em- 
peror Naiioleou by a Siamese sculptor. In showing 
j)ictures of these sculiitured figures in a photogra])h 
one has to mention that they arc marble. Nature 
Inis been exactly copied, yet Art is not the result. 
Tliroughout these sacred and royal precincts then* 
is gold, colour, and picturesqueness, but no fine art. 

We entered the temple ®f the Emerald Buddha, a 
recently built wat, covered with many tinkling 
bells. The sacred image, made of the precious pah' 
green jade, is seated very high, above a mass of 
gold and splendour set with precious stones. There 
are numerous figures of Buddha and lamps about 
the .shrine, with joss-sticks burning, and offering of 
flowers before the altars. Even here is no real art, 
though the walls are covered with gaudy painting. 

The best things are the doors and shutters of 
fine mother-o’-pearl work inlaid on black, a native 
Siamese art ver}' little pursued now-a-days. 

Are the people grown frivolous or too greedy to 
work at what involves patience? No, it seems 
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these horde» li&vfe mot yet * gi'ovti w»|>ean-hea,rt)ed,’ 
jind C0Te Httle for lucre, though the women, who 
are chiefly the money-makers, 0 ‘©q[uenfc the Chinese 
gainbling-houses. The men are for the most part 
indolent j everything grows of itself to supply their 
few wants, and there are so few necessaries of life. 
It is a pity to see their elegant arts and handicrafts 
dying out. 

Standing outside this temple of the Emerald 
Buddha are two white marble statues of Portuguese 
or Italian work, male and ‘female saints, which wore 
dug up in the ancient capital Ayuthia. They seem 
t o be of St. Francis XavK r’s time. One of them looks 
like Ht. Andrew, but ivithout the cross. The Portu- 
guese have left in Siata remarkable vestiges of their 
iiifluence,ahd even Christian descendants of converts. 
The Dutch never wont to Siam to convert anybody or 
anything except, as Sir J. Bowringsays, ‘men and 
luercliandise into money.’ * No traces of the Dutch 
sojourn remain except some ruins of their factories: 

We were next conducted to a still more recently 
constructed temple, built for the purpose of bring- 
ing the revered and famous crystal Buddha here ; 
but to move the image, which now'sanctifies an in- 
significant wat, would be of ill omen and would 
bring misfortune on the movers, so no one dares to 
do it, therefore this wat is not consecrated as a temple 
for worship. The fretted diajier work of the external 
walls is of steel and gilt, looking like gilded mijrrors ; 
the interior is frescoed after the Siamese fashion 
like the painted cloister. Here is an extremely fine 
shrine comj)08ed of the native pearl and black 
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more temples and pal^i^i^'i^hi? enclosure, 
but ; we had seen the principal ones, and had enou^^h 
of it, . ■ She terraces of the palace where the queen 
lives are decorated with large incense vases of bronze, 
the dark colour and graceful forms of which stand 
out in beautiful relief against the white, ;'ipa>rhle of 
the palace. The palaces, mostly haye fanciful 
iiiuues ; one is called the hose-planting jHousc, ami 
another is, styled the Eoyal Palace of the Invincible 
and Beautifur Archangel.* "We had .eaimed c>ur 
play, or, bettor still, in this climate, the pleasure of 
seeing; other; people play; so in a long room below 
file vestibule, of our palace we watched the native 
servants playing at ball, cleverly ctitching a liglit 
M’ickerwork ball and knocking it back with their 
heads, feet, backs, knees, anything. Their wild, 
lithe, active movements were entertaining and 
graceful. This was a relaxation to us. 

I was too tired to attend Mr. Michell’s usual 
Sa,turday afternoon reception, so I rested in the 
cool grey marble vestibule until I saw the carriages 
and the scarlet liveries at the gates beyond the 
courtyard at the foot of the steep stairs. At five 
o’clock we usually went for a drive. Steep stairs 

* ijoonoweus. 
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Avlxo" WiMting all day at llin' 

their red liyew coats at our appttjacfe ; 
firncs see thelootmen slipping their 
jackets on tlb^eir bare b’rown backs., : .TO 
stands and Sluoulders arms marfiially as 
We went for a dusty dri^'e on a Jery ill-kept roarl. 
The drawbridge over the canal^J will inipede tlie 
laying of the tmmway that some of the; European 
speculators here are anxious to get up a Ootnpany 
for. Apparently it, would pay welivastherough' unlive 
omnibuses are always loaded. iTr^ins will hpt, it is 
ill ought, succeed So well Uere as steamboats, because 
of the bridges ; but still the roughne^ of t^e roads 
prevents ’rickshas coming much intO: use, as the 
men cannot easily run Avith them. The swing-bridges 


here remind one oftho.se of Holland, but’they cause 
a greater jerk to the carriages. * 



CHAPTER VI. 


YOUNG .SIAM. 

Tlioy who to jjather rom came, went back 
With precious gems and houorary robes ; 

And two bright fiug(T'rings were socrctly 
Sent to the princess. 

Fiudausi. 

Mr. Gladstone iu the Coidem^Htrary Review (187/)) 
.speaks of oriental work and art as that ‘ vast and 
diversified region of •human life and action whore a 
distinct purpose of utility is pursued, and where the 
instrument employed aspires to an outward form of 
beauty. Here lies the great mass and substance of 
the Kunst-leben, the art-life of a people.’ 

Big, big, portentous, but fine words to begin n 
c]ia]»ter with, as Coujit Smorltork says, and I would 
use such or similAr words were I writing a regular 
and exhaustive treatise on the country, such as a 
fortnight’s stay scarcely qualifie.s me to do, even with 
native or English people always about me to tell me 
how to think, or wore I writing a work called, say, 

‘ The Sociologist in Siam;’ and yet 1 do not know 
what to think about the outward forms of beauty 
as{)iredtoin easforn art, when I retneml)er their mul- 
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eiars, and a 

, ‘ 4®P®®iding fr<ibi tibdr gaTjle ends,’ 
eofesidering i^e heat, I hhd hettfer go on 


in my supsnod way. 

1 wate glad that wo all resolved on makihg a rest- 
day of Sqnday-^indeed, we needed it. STheie is a 
pm.all church jhcre where service is performed in 
English. The congregation is mostly AniericaiJ, 
Prince Doctor, brought me a flower of a ^antiful 
orchid, the dendrobium'Frodericksonii, yellow, with 
a purple eye, a novelty ; only six plants of it have 
been sent to England, or even to Europe. 

They have arranged a very nice plan for us to 
visit Ayuthia, the ancient capital of Siam j we are 
to bo canded forty miles farther up the river in a 
royal j’acht of light draught, and wc are to go tht; 
remaining ten miles in a steam-launch, and emne 
ba(rk the second or third day, according as we like. 

In the afternoon, the Duke and I, with the chamber- 
lain’s son, drove to the pier and took the steam-launch 
to the yacht, where I wanted to gather together 
some picture-books and other things as'preseuts for 
the little princes. The steward 'took ‘young cham- 
berlain ’ under his protection, and showed him the 
}'acht, with the firearms, engines, animals, &c. 

The river was animated as ever with the various 
boats and busy traffic, the spired shores, veiled in 
fresh green foliage, a setting to the brilliant picture 
of life on the sparkling waters. ‘ Young chamber- 
lain ’ is talkative enough when with me, though he 
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feits iMi tumble. 

for- lli on' iu 'Bmghok, I’h^, 
cncW^lt^ has* its own water- worksv is 
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said H^rre are no Siamese thieves, I 
there a?;^ plenty of burpilars, cspeolsily 
glarl, iHjl&ao^kok. ^ ' 

No iJUfopeans are permitted to visit the prisons. 
The Siamese mlers avow themselves conservative of 


tlicir old traditions, and do not wish to ,fo|ilow our 
plan oTpfetting our prisoners and making th.^’ prison 
a comfortable hotel for the idle poop. i ;5rf^y think 
neople who have committed crime oughlnpt to find 
things comfortable. And yet they aro^ a kind- 
hearted, gentle race. ' , 

‘ We think differently from you,’ they say. ‘ If 
you want to describe them you must do it from 
fancy, but you sha’n’t see our prisons ;,, wo won’t 
have you printing these things from actual observa- 
tion ; the prisons are not attractive— they smell bad 
too-.’ . " , ’ ; ■ , ' ' 

We often see, in passing from the river to our 
palace, gangs of prisoners in chains working or 
walking. Some of the basket-work made by the 
prisoners is admirable and wonderful, considering 
that they are not allowed the use of knives nor any 
tools but bits of glass. There is a stall for the sale 
of this work near the Wat Poh, where I bought 
some specimens of neat workmanship. 

We steamed on to the Oriental Hotel, which had 
only Ireen open the last nine months ; for the hist 
four months it had been quite full all the time. 
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8i3E!^»/.M«amers;C<tom' 
y.. ; i:nien, but appai^arfy <jo|ifi^|*^bg 
of tiife' aep 'F emiri. w e got upoiii 
of the’Dlike is' 

but a'clii^'^'lia^'.oyer the pnsoh^diacipi'itie'rtl^^jmTi, 
and tbe;'^)feii^ore had little 
tell us;. ’‘l!t;ik'CTeditably believed th#'':''«*i^h'i;;:;^|on- 
ers die p^ in Siam. ' In one plte6‘;#|ijs€a^hw 
li u n dret 'prisoners were confined, one httiidtid' and 
thirty of %heii' hunabeR died in a very 'short, time. 
This is va^e, j Know, but vague is the ifli^rtnation 
t hat one'gets. ' ■ ' ' /'„' ; \‘;vV\ ■ 

We wwe told of a pri-'^tonec confined unlfe a light 
sentenee^ndeed, he was supposed to ;be:^ 

Well, the man , was forgotten, «n‘,'a'«rthl^^'^ 
and he died in piison. THe bod^ Was left ttii^ im- 
bnried for days^in that clira^tel^in thhi way*. 
The ofl^icial who had recctrded the O^e wi^ ’a^y, so 
bis underling said, ‘Ah, seven years* (or one year 
as it might be). ‘ My chief’s away. I nfust write 
to the BO-and -80 department.’ Well, they were 
away. ‘ Report the death, then, to the governor of 
the jail, he can’t bo away.’ No, nor was he. ‘ But,’ 
said the governor, when the matter was brought 
before him, ‘ I must wait till my clerk returns who 
has the papers about the case.’ Thus the man Avas 
left there unburied for four days. A European 
officer said he knew, from personal knowledge, 


inmates are^'flk ' esjpj^il^i^''!yolun- 
taiiijr or; foT pay the wrong-dioini^ pf 
or^^tresses. .'.'■‘1’'*' 

flir, MicheU joined us at the hotels wc 
stedined on past the Club, from the yeiwidah of 
which many gentlemen enjoying Sunday ^ernoon 
saluted the Duke in passing. The natives were 
flying kites of every hue and fonn, a popular amuse- 
ment in Siam as it is in China. We passed the rest 
of our party out shopping at the riverside shops, 
and continued our course down stream. They still 
found curio-hunting a delusion. For all that we 
had dreamt of Siamese treasures we found very few, 
and wished we had bought more pretty things 
before. ‘Never mind,’ now we all said, ‘wc shall 
return home by Ceylon-— that is the place for buyi ng 
really good things.’ 

Mr. Micheil, an Oxford man who used to roAV 
in the University eight, astonishes the natives by 
tis skill with the oar; he had a small boat of 
his own with him to-day, we towed it on. The Duke 
admired the fine lines of some of the native-built 
boats. ^Yes,’ Mr. Michell said, ‘when they once 
get hold of a good model they can build from it 
wonderfully well’ Their gondolas are modelled on 
the Venetian. 

How quaint are the large Chinese vessels with 
their sham cannon, sails of matting, and great byes 
painted on the stern. 

We j)asscd n singular vessel with one jiaddle-wheel 
at the stern, of only eighteen inches draught, they 
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went tjwee Bucctefully in/tlieiast i*«l;!5(yi|'eason. 
They at'e jetting up a flotilla compaiiy to run penny 
steamers in Bangkok. ‘They will not payjneit at 
first, perhaps, ’ says Mr. Michell, * but ultimately the 
people will find them an immense conrenience, as, for 
three months of the year, the tide sets adways one 
way, and it is laborious to pull heavy boats against 
it.’ The Siamese are not fond of labour- The flotilla 
company here will have less difliculty about their 
landings (piers) than the Irrawady steamboat com- 
pany in Burmab,as the shore is firmer heije and does 
not break away ; but the success of that scheme en- 
courages the promoters of the Bangkok flotilla 
company. 

There is a dock company here, of which Captain 
Bush, R.N., is manager and proprietor. A good 
company, thinks Mr. Michell, but some people are 
of opinion that at might be re-inodoiled and de- 
veloped. The river, so far, does duty for public 
baths had wash-houses. The Siamese are very 
cleanly ijf their persons ; they bathe three times a 
day ; the children swim like fish, and even tiny mites, 
almost babies, will handle a boat very readily. The 
men look dandy too with a cigarette stuck behind the 
ear, reminding one of Spain. The . Siamese cigarette 
is strong ; it is rolled in a lotus-leaf instead of pa])er. 

Beggars are hardly ever met with in .Siam. This 
is the one land where people do not want nor care 
for money ; they arc not even eager to sell the 
goods in their shops. Prisoners for debt are the 
only Siamese men who really work, save the king 
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do b0|' eovet mouey) “but tfei^ wU soon 

lc«M 4o do Sio from the Europeans and 

^IShhse people are aa yet unspoilt by tihutls'fcs, though 
tb^* are learning to gamble. The gambUng-houscs 
brfag four thousand catties, or thirty thousand 
pouhds annual revenue to the goverunMfUi ' One 
gambling-house pays a tax of one thonsand pounds 
So of course they will not be discouraged any more 
than our public-houses at home. The royal ele- 
phant, or Siamese catt), is eighty ticals, about eight 
pounds ; the actual coin is rarc'ly soon. Tha women, 
who hold their own earnings independently of the 
men, gamble most, so I am told; I had fow oppor- 
tunities of seeing it. 

The Siamese women are finer than the men, they 
do all the work and develop thoir muscles, TIm 
S iamese men do a little clearing, but the women 
do the actual rultivation of the ground. Besides 
being fine in build, some of the women are very 
good-looking; one woman 1 saw who was re.illy 
handsome, indeed a splendid-looking eroatUre The 
upper classes have a curious idea of grace in brinir- 
ing their left elbow forward and bending it in an 
unnatural direction as far as possible. 

We were taken to call on some agreeable friends 
of Mr Miehell, that we might see the singular but 
convenient way in which several families live hen , 
a sort of floating house, with drawing-room, dining 
room, and bod-rooras all built on the flat deck of a 
gnat barg( moored to the shore ; as this was a large 
English family thty had additional bed-rooms and 







l)ath-i^6j(|^' o»^s«6oSi^ Wg9, ain^ wejffticto'ed 
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troubkd by iS^quitoes tUan we on feiboro, aad as it 
is al^yfiattjmei* hero the arrangement looked Ox- 
tremdly oomfbrtahle. A large pro|K)rtion of the 
inhabitajak of Siam live in floating-honses. 

The arim«»o*t of sunset was dying gloJfionsiy in the 
pnrple of ovOning as wo returned up the river to 
take the carriage at the landing-phtce by the Koyal 
Nautical School. 


Our beloved ‘ Lappy ’• has turned up agiln * be* 
swam back to the yacht, loan but thankful after 
four days’ absence. )Vc rejoiced over our prodigal, 
but sensible and iutolUgent, doggie. There is one 
case of hydrophobia noted In the Siam Directory in 
this its Seventh year of annual publication. 

Monday, the 20th of Fcbruar)^ was one of the 
great days of tbe ‘ royal festivities f for so they are 
stylevl ; the cremation proper, fixed for five o’clock : 
a seii'iiblo honr, when tbe air is getting COol. Tbe 
Siam Directory tells n.s that the princess whose 
cremafion wc first heard of (before leaving England) 
Avaj, Her Royal Highness Mom Chow Sawab’aknari- 
ratu, one of the wives of His Majesty the King. She 
(lied July 21st, 1887. Thu other princes, children 
of the king and queen, are His Royal Highness 
Soradotch Chow-fa Siri Rajakukutb andh, who died 


May Slst, 1887, aged one year and six months; 
Her Royal Highness Sorndetch ( !how-fa Hliahura 
tumimai, died Augu.st 27ili, 1887, aged eight >ears 
and eight months ; His Royal Highness Soindeteh 
Chow-fa Trecpejrutone Dararong, &c., <kc., the 



thirty^i^ of His Majesty, died 

22ndi lli87, aged five years. , / 

7 da^fesed myself in black silk, mtk bladk lace 
bonnei: and sbawl, jetted ribbons and black gloves, 
fot*. Court mourning, as the Siamese officials are 
wearing white panungs, that is the silk breeches, 
which arc usually coloured. Black is worn as mourn- 
ing by seniors to the deceased and by men of 
superior rank, white by juniors and inferiors : thus 
our chamberlain and Pi*inc(^ Doctor (Yai) wear 
Avhite panungs ; the Crown- Prince also wears white 
as junior to the deceased princess. 

Princely title dies out in the third generation — a 
very sensible arrangement — the son and grandson 
of a king are princes ; after that a title distinguishes 
them as being of royal birth, but they are not 
princes. This system is necessary in a country 
where a king’s consideration is determined by the 
number of wives he can afford to keep, an idea 
analogous to our social status being determined by 
the number of servants we keep. 

The Duke and the rest of the gentlemen, with 
many sighs, braced themselves into uniform or levee 
dress ; the heavy gold embroidery of the coats and 
collars is quite a martyrdom. ‘ II faut souffrir,’ drc.; 
one does indeed suffer in these climates for being 
fine. 

We drove as far as the clwvmiic-de-frise near the 
Premaue, which we had not previously seen by day- 
light, and, following our chatnborlain through the 
crowd,”, were soon seated in a large room with a 
raised floor, some irreverently called it a barn, with 
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corempayV From place we, as His M^esty’a 
own especial guests, were led by the several rOyal 
chamberlains to the reserved ground to 'heai' the 
native band, stiings, bamboo harmonicas, and 
drums, until called upon to assist in firing the 
pyres. For some particulars, for I could not feee 
everything, I am indebted to the Bangkok 

‘The spectacular effect of the whole scene was 
indeed gorgeous on this afternoon, the grand^ day, 
with its glittering crowd of princes and nobles, His 
Majesty seated on the raised dais, the numerous 
and curiously built chalets, the trophies of flags 
and other devices, the profusion of floral decorations, 
&c., itc., all of which formed a picturesque pageant 
that tviil linger tor a long time in the memory of 
those present. 

‘ The grand-stand enclosure for the royal princes 
was, of course, resplendent with uniforms and orders,’ 
— it looked like a big jeweller’s shop-front — ‘ and 
that reserved for the European residents was filled 
Avith a great concourse of people, all of whom Avoro 
as blight ’ — save some, aaAio sat, discontented and 
critical, in the seat of the scornful, side by side Avith 
the Avrong people — ‘ and merry ’ (!) ‘ an appearance 
as the most ardent supporters of the festival could 
possibly desire. In addition to these two stands, 
there was the royal pavilion for His Majesty the 
king, surrounded by guardsmen and attendants. 

‘As usual, a motley crowd of all nations under 
the sun, Avliicli Bangkok alone can turn out, A\’ere 
early upon the ground, and it required good super- 
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ar^^W'to see everything. Au3i thews wa|J' indeed, 
a gEs<j|i deal to see ; for within the viipli iinelosuro 
thja!|fe im not an uniiiteresting spot. Ttventy-four 
paviHons, kiosks, and chdlets in all had heen eteOtcd, 
and, in their entire newness and fresh paint, the 
whole appeared as part of some fhiry city. The 
pretty stalls, the multitude of flags waving in the 
breeze, the fresh and glossy leaves of creepers 
buri^fing through artiflcially-iuade hedges, the scent 
of roses and other fragrant flowers, the margin of 
a brook in a hollow lined with what ^»peared to 
be willows and watercrcsses, bees hamming in the 
fill’,’ (!) ‘ groves musical with birds,’ (birds, yes ; 
musical, no), * the whole formed a scene to gloat on, 
drink in, and enjoy.’ 

A branch of flowers and leaves, made of sandsd- 
wood, was presented to each of us — of the Duke of 
Sutherland's part\, I mean — for us to burn in the 
crenmtion-urns. ‘ It is too pretty to burn,’ said the 
Duke. ’ I shall carry mine botue.'’ So said we all ; 
but it was luade an especial point that we should 
burn these, and the chamberlain promised that wi* 
.should have soitic equally good specimens to take 
home as mementoes. 

The ceremony of the burning was the first event 
to take place, at about five p.m., shortly after His 
Majesty’s arrival — and ours. The king was carried 
in a gold clniir, surrounded by about three hundred 
attendants, dressed in all the variety of costume 
int idental to the efjuipage of an eastern monarch. 
TJi(‘ ^\holc of the Corps Diplomatique and all the 
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ro} al priijced aiid nobleuf! wepfe pjjeaent to ^eaeive 
Ills Majesty, aad immefliately aft«^r his atriitol the 
kin" led the funeral cortdgc, and lit the sacted fire, 
while the priests in attendance chanted Buddhist 
hymns. As soon as the king retired, many of the 
nearest relatives of the dead advanced, one after 
another, and added a burning taper or a lighted rod 
of incense to the funeral pile, and, after them, the 
Europeans wen* invited to do the same. 

We were led across the jmth of plaii:cd bjkmhoo 
and up the stairs of the ^sacred Wat to the|»laee of 
erotnation, where the two funeral pyres, ttith the 
bodies of the two young princes, wore slowly burn- 
ing The air was Ih.ivy with perfume and the 
burning of masses of eagle-wood (lignum ahes) \ery 
frag) ant, especially when burnt, and various other 
scuitcd woods. Wc lighted our sandal- wood flowers, 
!iud laid them on the heap of burning embers under 
the open coffins. The king was still there, looking, 
naturally, very sad and solemn, lie recognised us 
by a bow, but we did not speak to him. To us 
the moment seemed too awful; and so he and the 
])rinces, in black, who were squatted rouud on the 
lluor near the walls, seemed to fec\ it too, most of 
them looked down, and ap])carcd to bo murmuring 
Avords of devotion, though P) ince Devan and one or 
tA\ o others shook hands Avith )is and said a fcAV words. 

The dinily day-lighted chapel of cremation, though 
lofty, Avas most oppressivi in its atmosphere, and to 
me ])ositiv(*ly sickening. T Avas glad Avhen A\e Avore 
led down another flight of stairs to the open air 
again. 


M 
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lito the creanatioBi burst 

wildest rejoicings, tbsiif dead 

ha’vfojg now amved safely at a higbeip StSgSf of exist- 
ence #nd having approached nearCf to Klrvane or 
the loefiahle. To ns the transition w«s ftertiiiig, 
as oar pearl of chamberlains took us in hand again, 
and marshalled us through the crowd, whidi fell 
into line, leaving a pathway for ns to paea^ and led 
us to seats immediately facing the royal dais, 
whither His Majesty went, after leaving the crema- 
tion-chapel, and where he. presided over the numer- 
ous diversions which had been arranged in honour 
of the occasion. He came hero shortly after our 
arrival, and was now surrounded by several of his 
children, dressed in white, as mouiming fbr their 
little brothers, and wearitig, as before, tiny wreaths 
of small white flowers round their top-knots of hair. 
We saw none of the ladies of the harem. We thus 
found ourselves seated nearest to the king, whose* 
throne faced an open space, where games and the 
fireworks were to he exliibited. 

Here began the wildest high jinks. The distri- 
bution of, money to the natives took place as usual 
at cremations, when the custom is for the king to 
distribute money and presents to his people. The 
princes and relations of the king all give presents 
to add to the collection, and they each get a return 
present. 

A grand scramble was made for the green limes 
enclosiug silver coins, which limes the king took 
from large baskets placed by his feet. We all 
scrambled for them, and there were plenty for all. 
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Several 

"00(3 |>roti®4 for tfeem^ lE1»e ‘Sawjitu^,’ 

as the 8 <;yl«! themselves, trete in the hack* 

ground netive in the scrambling. The king 
seeme 4 SJWitfie# at setsing the sailors so eagesf after 
the limes, and shot plenty in their direction. ' 

Th^ai be flnng hollow balls, like nnte, contdning 
lottery , tickets j many «f these ho fired p<^ntedly at 
118, ani^' tie His Idnjosty is a good shut, 1 had d<fi Ipss 
than seven of these mostly fired into mf la|b iio 
occasionally threw some limes and nuts atpK^ his 
childrea, and many among the courtiers tl^ear his 
throne. IHiere was much laughter all roond, even 
among the group of elder nobles and grandees of 
Siam, dressed in cloth of gold, kincobs from India, I 
believe, and gorgeous stuflPs, who sat clne^ by the 
king in a transept to his left. It was droll te sec 
us, our great Duke and all, scrambling j all of us 
including the principal European ladies in the place, 
Lady Clare in pale pcach-blossoin luoird and white 
Maltese lace, and my more than middle-aged self. 
Our ])ala(?e may verily be the Palace of Calm 
Delights, but I shall always think of Bangkok as 
the City of jBigh Jinks. ^ 

The humming, whirring sound of distant music 
of the Siamese band was audible throughout. 

Then the Dnko’s party were called up separately 
b} name, and we each received two special nuts from 
the hand of His Majesty. The numbers enclosed in 
mine gave me a symbolic ring made of a gold find a 
silver sacred cobra entwined, set with diamonds, 
and emeralds for eyes ; the second ticket gave me a 

'm2 
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blu|8‘aa4'''<vl?iite tea-semce on a small 4iver trny. 

IjiW wow gf-own dusk, and the com- 

Tucnoed bya simultaneous ignition of all the distant 
surrounding pieces, caused by the king setting fire 
to a dragon, which at once whizzed off from the 
throne, and set fire to the lofty pagoda standards of 
nine uinbrcllas tapering above each other, which all 
unfolded like fiery flowers us the light crept nj) 
their tall columns. This had an excellent etfcct. 
Many ingenion.S devices were exhibited, such as a 
beautiful fire fountain, figures of fiery monk<‘ys 
darting out of the tops of high poles, &c. Tin* 
lucjgen light blazed in the centre, and lighted uj* 
two lines of men with lanterns, forming a colossal 
reywesentation of dragons trying to swidlow the 
moon, a remijiiscence of the recent total eclipse. 
There were loud strsuns indicative of lamentation at 
the loss of the moon’s light, and the clashing of 
cymbals roy)resent<^d their custom of striking on 
j)ots and pans when there is a.n eclipse, because they 
think this phenomenon is caused by the malignity 
of a dragon, which devours the two lights of the 
Avorld : by making a great noise, they endeavour 
to frighten the ajiimal that would deprive them of 
the light of day. It need scared}’ he said that their 
etforts are always effectual. 

The dragon-dances, and other entertainments of 
running figures, are well known to the Bangkokese, 
tliough to us the whol<; of the games and fireworks 
were novel, and an excellent as well as remarkable 
disyday;b!!t the lamy)-danco was a novelty. This 
was danced by sixty young girls Avith lighted gloh(‘s 
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on their ' o,jien ' harii^s,, ’ the' ’ '^tQ^'";"wi!eSath'0il ’:.%ith 
flowers. which 'requires glreat skill, 

suppleniftss, aiflid steadiness, was jp«rforme^ ’#ith rc- 
inarkahle , ^ce. This was, perHSps, a revival of 
a favourite dance performed in the king’s grand- 
father’s reign, when Sir John Bowring desenbea the 
dancing as ‘ a sdow motion, the girls holding a ean- 
dle in each hand, gracefully turning, It round-’ The 
distant music that guided their footsteps sotii|ded to 
us like -mosquito-humming on a great s^jalci. ' 
The numerous girls uiliabiling the part the 
palace, enclosure called the City of the Veiled 
Women are carefully trained as dancers, ios well as 
to recite pOems and td act The female inhabitants 
of this populous city arc by no means allowed to bo 
idle. Here arc madi; the wreaths and chaplets tised 
at tlinncr-parties and ceremonies, and the sandal- 
■wood flov’crs burned at cremations. The pertnanent 
population of this city ^vas in King Chulaloukorn’s 
childhood estimated at. nine thousand ; it was self- 
supporting and had its own law's, which were ad- 
ministered by female judges. One can get very 
little inlbrmation about the present condition of 
this extraordinary convent city,ivvhere none but 
wonicn and children live. At the end of the private 
covered entrances to these women s buildings is a 
bas-relief representing the head of an enormons 
sphinx wdth a sword through the mouth, with an 
inscription which Alr.s, Leonowens translates; ‘Better 
that a sword be thrust through thy mouth than that 
thou utter a word against him who rulcth on high ; 
which is interpreted to mean the king. 
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fiV eeveaa o*cloc|: HU Maj^ty Withdrew 
mi j|f6ater j)ftrt of the enomotU eirowd dis- 
penudj 1)Ut amusements for the na^ves, Such as 
thhlttHiiUl performances, dances, sdiU went 

and everything was ablw, ^ 
l iifcttd brilliant as possible with fiery dedbralioiis. 
Icptltinued nearly all night, 
t^^ewhacaine late, so wo heard afteiPwar<Uji 0 aissed 
soeinjg ; the fencing which took place outsidh the 
royal enoibsure about two p.m. We heard it ;wa8 well 
worth locking at, for with the foil, and 

bayonet the gracefulness and activity disp^l^ by 
the combatants was beyond all praise. Thejis^ple- 
ncss of Siamese bodies and their quiefcneas^of eye 
hero bamo out well, and showed that, if properly 
taught, the nation would be quite capable of taking 
an actiye part in their own national defence. Boxing 
was al^ exlfibited early in the ajfternoon in a tent 
outside the Premano, and excited rnuch interest. 

, We came home to dinner after the fii^works ; in- 
deed we were too tired to wait till q^jiite the end of 
these. It must be an exhausting, e^)H to the king 
to carry out his part during the ceremonial fort- 
night. I was too/ fatigued to go myself to get any 
prizes from the tickets in the nuts, so I asked Prince 
Doctor and our chamberlain’s son to get them for 
me. To give an idea of the variety of the presents 
I will say that mine were a crimson plush photo- 
graph-album highly ornamented, a liqueur-stand of 
Bohemian gl.ass, an ornaimndal blotting-book, two 
silver network })urses, a cotton panung, the common 
native dros.s, and an inkstand. 
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Dui^ng « lotid |bis 

part of tbe * ’ 

and tile i^a^onal autl|tem, ^ f^ul| iktee in 

the the cannons were fiired As lisual 

to waice 4|ie ^i^ts for service in the various temples 
of the pidaoe enclosnre. » 
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I’liat coimiry abounds with rivery uad is al») 

|»leuty divofs fowls, esptfcially |H)piiijays, wbiob »ot liko ours. 
From beme you come iuto the ocean. 

, Vof/a^eft^0f P6hK 

We arc goin^ this excursion towards Ayuthia in 
lb(.! Sans Fmr, after all. Commodore ]^ch.eiieu has 
undertaken (or been appointed, I do not know which) 
to skip us i\p, as he knows the river. 

They welcomed the Duke on board with blue 
lights, rockets, and the bagpipes. Every berth is 
mhde available on board the yacht, which promises 
f,o be full of visitors. I enjoyed the comparative 
quiet Of the yacht after the turmoil of night noise.s 
in the city.* 

When the anchor was weighed at daybreak, at 
this last moment the commodore sent a note 
to say he was sorry he could not come, but he sent a 
])ilot instead. Prince Doctor came aboard early 
with his native body scj’vant ; our other visitors 
were here already. We heard to our dismay that 
no orders had been given about the promised 
steam-launch for the shallow part of the river, and 
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the yachtV launch: ifi(.,hot.‘\oiilcaJhtc^':flai?';;>^ 
any great ’ .'(difetauce li^'; "vs^ith ', 

climate, Q^e ; isi. too near the ei^ne, a 
awning is nblhittgj a wooden roof is indifijpeij8a.blc. 
If orders comey the commodore says he wiir$^d the 
royal launch forward for us. The fact is the* Kng, 
occupied with the cremation business, has fm^^jjbifcten 
it. Tlj.e varioiOB notes and messages occasioned dbpie 
delay, and we had to leave the matter to chihee, 
after all. , V 

The most fktiguing part of sight-seeing in SSam is 
t he waiting about. The dear people are unpuhctual, 
and we English arc brought up to feel that if a trwn or 
boat is timed to go at “six o’clock it is rather fti. bore 
ifit does not go till ten o’clock. Then, the plans 
are always confused and uncertain, partlj; doubtless 
owing to our want of knowdedge of the language ; 
and when Prince Doctor is absent thh projects 
lifter through the denser medium of young Mr. 
vSwinn, who is doubtless bearing up for being ar 
chamberlain like his excellent father. 

No icliance can be placed on the Siamese word 
and their promises. They promise becawsc they 
arc too polite or too timid to say no.\ The king does 
his level best, but with his single head full of the 
cremation, and bothered besides by the promoters 
of the railways, he cannot be expected, ho one man, 
solo absolute monarch, to remember everything. 
Perhaps one of the beat arguments for a constitu- 
tional nmnarchy is the waste of other people's time 
caused by absolute personal government. 

The river banks are pretty, and much like what 
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"Bfljigkok, thoagh tM river is 
We meet with teak-rafts mid 

vHJpj^ 43i)f hbasea buOt right ia the there is 

plenty of life in these and the attmernus bamboo 
vUh^as half-biddon by the sugar-palma, {arentja 
smbii0^fer€t) coco-nut, and areca prim®* Ee):« tlic 
priritfy bamhoo is quite bare and wint^ty in its grey 
stems with the drought. Wc see plemty of men in 
eluant mauve and heliotrope-coloured panungs 
rowing, gondolier fashion, the smalli^ bamboo- 
coverod. oval-shaped boats.; by which wO know that 
all the gay world has not gone to Bangkok /or the 
festivities. Prince Doctor is reading ‘ Xafo Oil the 
Misrissippt’ It is something unexpofttod to see a 
Siamese abjo to relish Mark Twain, 

The river nobly foams and flows swirHng on 
rapidly between its fringed borders of light-gnn'u 
trees, with an occasional contrast of very large trees 
of dark, almost black foliage, whoso timber they 
say is an extremely hard dark-red wood, very 
valuable, Prince Doctor could not tell me its 
name in English; — ^indeed, ho was so engrossed vith 
Mark Twrin, — ^he called it Meranda. 

‘ Oh, I know H,’ says Mr. Swan, ‘ Mnranda.' 

‘ What do we call it ?’ 

‘ Oh, that’s the Malay name.’ 

‘ Oh, when Swan doesn’t know a thing he invents 
a Malay name for it,’ says Mr. Cobham, laughing, 
' and none of us can contradict him.’ 

I think it is the Calamandcr, a word corrupted 
from the Sinhalese name Kalu-mediriya, a name we 
have corrupted into Coromandel wood. Though it 
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is sjud tlial'tliii tre® »» pec«Mar# tS^istoif it 

is HOIS' vertr «^8f<sS ^tod iralaabk. 

We t(t0|if ®o®® Kok IjfB 6y R tmuX i« lUe 
river, not a 'ba4'a»cl11wwg®» ti^AV a neat Village 
peaked ro<*^a, t^lio houses raised as usual On stilts 
thirteen feet %K ‘ wth ramps of hurdles for the 
domestS© ftnittmls to ascend, whose stables arc in 
the air/ • Bils is done to avoid inundation at the 
anuuad riw of the Mcnaiu, especially in'eums 
of the idv®r<< There are many picturesque boats, 
and tnan y heavy barges .slowly poling up atreaiu 
with great exertion. 

‘ Can’t we steam up any higher, so that W(i might 
possibly achieve Ayuthia, if all stcain-laoiwd^eS aud 
elephants, fail?’ 

The pilot will do his best j 

On a^n. to where there are three fauioms of 
water, two fhthoms at low tide, and a bad smell ; but 
the pilot tries to get us up as far as he can. After all, 
wc arc obliged to return some distance to t,here is 
iu)t water enough for us when the tide fidl^ to l^k 
to the island of Koh Lai. I hear qhditiQn and 
answer going on at a distance. 

‘ Is it safe to swim hero ?’ ^ , , 

‘There are no alligators hero, are there, Prince? 

‘ Oh, not many ; they come down more a'hen the 
waters flow down fresh in the spring.’ So in the 
swimmers jumped. 

Though there is a strong current to swim against, 
the water is very warm, above ninety degrees ; 
warmer at morning and evening than the air. The 

* TurpiJi. 
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iu the river chohea the baths ou 
hQs^j''f^4 h^’7k towed qp Prince Ppctpr^ gondola, 
going on an excursion, taking the native 
pilot with us. We set off about foqy d’clb^ik, swiftly 
parsing ^e returning north-country bpats built for 
shooting the, rapids ; here and there one with a tri- 
eolonired s^juare of three panungs, green, red-brown, 
and 'white, sewn together and hoisted for a . sail. 

Here the areca palm stands up erect and tall 
among the gracefully light feathery bainhod, which 
is really more exquisitely 4)cautiful in Siam than I 
have seen it any wliere else ; a lovely background to 
the wliitc sails on curved bamboo )''ard8. The stiff 
lilies of the numerous Siamese pagoda spires offer 
an agreeable contrast to the tufted palms. This 
part of the nver is crowded with bamboo rafts, and 
the bamboo-woveti oval-topped boats in whieli so 
many families pass a perpetually moving yet peace- 
ful existence. 

* More than ever here do we sec the daily, lioiirly 
use of the bamboo. To paraiihrase Bacon, the 
bamboo sen'cs for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability; for delight, iu privateuess of shade and 
retiring backgroond; for ornament, to build Pre- 
manos with; and for ability, for house and furniture 
and for nearly every aquatic and agricultural pur- 
pose under the sum As for the coco-nut palm, it 
is a truism that its uses are as numerous as the days 
of the year. The palmyra is a richer tree even 
than the coco-nut. The Tamil poets describe eight 
hundred different purposes to which the palmyra 
('.an be applied. 
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On the shoTfi thfey are at pn'ce sni^g, wi)nno7iyijiig, 
and thrcshltig rice, aided l:)y the laxge-horned black 
buffaloes asdd other cattle which come down in 
herds to bat& in the river after the day’s work ; 
while overhead are numerous flights of large white 
birds with thin black tails, looking like great white- 
wdnged d,ttigon-flies magnified, or Siamese kites ; 
these arc the paddy birds, a kind of white ibis 
Cfdebrated in a Siajnese ]) 0 (!in, ‘ Ex,^Sapharct,' as a 
contrast to the vulture. 

* Hateful, rf‘pulBi\'c tt> the eyt\ 

'Jlie U|?ly vulture floats on liigli ; 

Vet, harinlcflft, < rimeless in hi« ways, 

Upon the aloue ho preyn ,* 

And all hiii aot«, iu every place, 

Are uHeful to the human race. 

* The sn6wy ibis, beautiful 

And whit© a« softest cotton wool, 

Preys on the living, and its joys 
Spring from the life that it diestroys. 

Ho wicked men look sleek and fsiir, 

Kveu when most mischievous they arc.^ 

r>ut the paddy birds, methinks, are of some use ; 
they follow the buffaloes as these tread- the seed 
into the soil, to prevent its being wsished away, 
stalking along and devouring the worms and insects 
in the pits made by the buffalo’s heavy tread. The 
effect is very odd of the burly black buffaloes eacb 
'svitli an attendant white sprite with long slender legs 
and long beak ; two forms, as decidedly opposed to 
the idea of evolution as can })ossibly be. 

Here is a barge-load of biicks ; they make thcMu 
here : the Duke ujid Mr. Swan are at once interested 
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then 


down the ;*lirer ci^;;,ilmi .might 
'for ple^nre-bna^,;-;'’^i|¥ Hgh ^ row- 
blicrs with large palm' nod gaily 
colpj6i|^ I)annngs, convoying home:; tjjmr loads of 
gribenlituff, gliding quickly past -the apd grey 
wii^^buffaloes standing up to , theh? ' Weathing 
hbjihs in the water. The native gonddli^: a*ie fine 
men,' "With musK^s developed like tho^ ‘hf tmtique 
sthtues. The bamboo dwellings up ' Jierh at^. still 
always built on high polos like Malay hptjis^s, but 
with, more elegant roofs because of the SiamOfip ourvci. 
A fish leaps into our gondola, 
a silvery mackerel-shaped fish , ^ 
with two forward growing an-: 
tennm or whiskore. 



The sunset is a crimson fireball, scorching to the 
last, I feel, as a crimson stream of light is fired at me 
across the purpling water; the fierce flame of the sky 
seeming almost to melt th<^ bronze black limbs of the 
teak and the meranda. It will be too dark to see the 
palace of Bang Pahin, the king’s favourite country- 
seat fit is '-a good mile oif even now. We pass a light- 
house on an island to the left, and behind it a wat, or 
temple, built like a modern Got!iic>church ; it is, 
indeed, a copy of one ; and a little further on the 
.shore to our right (going up) is the Palladian palace 
of Bang Pahin, We landed hero to see the buildings ; 
a white palace in several separate detachments in 
Italian renaissance, the favourite modern style in 
Siam. A very elegant Siamese wat, constructed 
chiefly of timber, stands in the centre of a piece of 
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water #}ucIl the palace ta bi^It It la t>eit^3r 
a bathibg: of very Iifeautifel ^aettgo, Ijfihilt 

like a piejc or tall posts. 'Hear it k a fiao 

arched 8to^’ fridge, with lamps aliemating with 
P])read-eag^]!(in',; Napoleouic French- stylev>; Ija:; the 
centre of„?p',^^»^plot' stands a. French ' #taih^::of a 
nymph ,'y^th' ■^i'^hte, more exactly do8crihcd,'hy:,,iMtr. 
Oobhati:t'.^,|*:’l^'®hg kdy with a banjo.;'; -' 

While here in the dusk wiaitip|^,’for'-Pilnee 
Doctori' y gone to hunt np iihe gS^epcr 

with' the gaBdcna, which; ''.they ''‘^ySTC' 
very fine, wj heard the t(»k(5, or tofcly, ii;iaTge 
lizard th«t *fhrieks tokay, tokay; the «aine '%, ^h^ 
tukto of Bufinah, THe natives count and, tell for* 
t unes by the number of times bo says,; i^hhy^ and 
gamble upon it This one screams tofcay Several 
times and then gives a grunt of contehtv is a 

small switchback lino, not exactly a railwajl', in these 
grounds running up and down half-a-dozen or so of 
ascents and descents. • 

They are lighting fires in all direction.s under; the 
]).aniboo houses to keep otF the mbsquitoas. It is 
growing dark, and we hear the gardener ‘has gone 
to bed, so, as we shall pass this •, place again to- 
morrow, wo give up seeing the gardens by firefly- 
light and return to the boat. 

AVe steamed homewards by moonlight in less 
than two hours, going rapidly down stream. 

Lady Clare and her brother, who had not made 
the excursion with us, had boon seeing the whole 
business of preparing the rice, "with the buffaloes 
treading out the cars, a slow^ process. 
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* A tpUi do it so quickly.’ 

. :ii tniil means cost and Calculation to these 
pCopie,’ said Prince Doctor, ‘ and they spe no reason 
for b^ng in a hurry.* V; 

‘ No, why should they hurry theih^ves in this 
climate? Once bring machinery into their paddy 
fields, and you ivill put pressure on life, altogetluir,’ 
says the gently gliding Swan. 

‘And you an engineer! How Can you?’ say 
some. 

‘ Hear, hear !’ from the opposition. 

The king is called (J rand Lord of the Rico; but 
climate and custom arc stronger monarchs than he. 
We comment upon their neat way of stacking the 
ricc-shoaves. 

‘ Not in your roundabout English fashion,’ says 
Prince Doctor, remembering our ‘mows.’ ‘Tliey 
are busy now threshing out their rice, in another 
month they begin to jilough,’ continues our princely 
philosopher and friend. ‘ Sometimes they have 
two crops, in this way; when the rice is cut down, 
it sometimes sprouts again. This second crop is not 
so good, ®f course.’ 

AVe remembeiscd the admirable Mr. Barlow in 
‘ Saudforcl and Merton.’ We do sometimes feci like 
bears with a private tutor. 

The dusk before the tropic dawn is full of songs 
and sounds of birds. 

No, tender to his yacht had come from the king. 
In the ev<’,ning, when I was tired, I did not feel so 
bad when some of the hardier among the gentlemen 
were planning tft start very early and go u]) the 
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river in our own steam-launcli l)ut,wheii jpaoi^ng;, 
catne I felt Noif»cs of j;^cking;up iunoiiu^n' 

and starting for Ayuthia before daylight tnaAe tne 
feel ‘ real horrid all the more so as being aT«ralce 
and quite strong I might have done it tooy and now 
there woul^d hot be time for me to get ready without 
keeping them waiting. I tried to sleep it oif. 

What do I i^ar ? a call for early breakfast 1 1 

liurry up and bear to my joy that a fairy latmtdi 
has arrived to take us all up to Ayuthia. I am so 
glad, for I feared to have to trust Mr. Cobhajp for 
details of the architecture. 

The lauuch belonged to Prince l>octor*s father, a 
high Admiralty officiafl, who had sent her up. 1 
suspect the prince telegraphed for licr to, be sent. 
Ther<' is a tclegraj)h beyond Ayuthia as well as to 
Bangkok. This is why he put hindrances in th<^ 
way of the early start, for I had been surprised to 
find the explorujg-party still on board. 

We settle ourselves in the well-fitted launch, with 
a saloon where one sits on the carpet ; the open part 
of the vessel is shaded "with wooden awnings and 
ludioscenc blinds. She is called the Golden dfeedk, 
slie is so sharp, and painted yellow, as in fact she 
belongs to the king’s establishment.* Fond farewells 
to those who are left behind ; the heat makes those 
wdio are not enthusiastic sight-seers prefer the 
milder charms of Koh Lai; rcileoting that Koh Lai 
at hand is b<;tter than Ayuthia in the jungle. 

‘ Good-bye, take care of your precious selves ; 
mind and Avear flannel.’ 

We hear their chaff for some time, and see their 
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as we set offy ,.tak|iig the 
• There are' 0 »ly’t\vo steam- 
regularly at ■ this between 

ahd Ayuthia — pronounced isApelt* accent 
f’ Later in the season/ Prince, Doctor tolls 
u8/i^|;jiteatt^:launcheK do a good tratfic.’ 

T^ ;^enC!ty of the river, he tells ys,' jiifeiCOinos hilly 
and very pretty some four huiidi'ed rnil^, or three 
days*, journey, above Aynthia. The Mc^anJ/ accord- 
ing to Turpin, the Fronchman who Wrote a fair 
aecount of Siam over a century ago, in 1771, ris(;s 
in the slopes of the snow-covered mountiains of 
Yuhan. The tradition about the snow resjss only 
on heitrsay. Prince Doctor is himself uncertain 
about it. I frequently met Mr. James McCarthy, tlui 
explorer, who speaks of a vast jdateau about foiu- 
thousand feet above the sca-lcvel, backed by lofty 
mountains, one of the.m nine thousand feet high. 
The river was formerly navigable higher up tlian 
it Is now, for at present onl}’' in August, when the 
annu^ inundation of the Menam is at its height, 
can ,,any but . the lightest vessels navigate above 
Eaboog. , During the flood the whole Valley is like 
an immen.se sea, in which towns and villages look 
like islands, the streets connected by drawbridges. 
The inundation of the Menam begins at the end 
of July, and the water increasing tw'O inches n day 
sometimes reaches thirteen or fourteen feet in 
height. This constant and regular inundatioji 
spreads fertility tlirougb the land, and it may be 
said the Menam is to this country what the Nile 
is to Egypt. 
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Turpiii s^yis it is an agreeable slight 
extent of ten leagues presenting at the li^rtie tiiapte 
the picturtj a sea and of a ehampaign crowned 
Avith grain, ; jlp dry laud is observed, except at cer* 
tain distanc<»s^!<3fia; which arc built large, idolatrous 
temples. 5ih,cears(of rice) which rise above tbesurfaco 
of the with case under the 'boats, .and ri^o 

again >ri'th^t;b>«ing injured. The 'dslt spir^ 
sclves over: the tields, Avhere they fatten and lufflti- 
ply. On the i^opes of the hanks advantage is, taken 
of the rich -deposit left by tlie liv'er in sii^^ing 
to plaui tobacco abundantly. There is plhatf'/pflifc 
on the ri^er now. The Avhite Jackets and hillyicOidks, 
or sailor-StMw hats, that they wear make people in tho 
boats look like English . A double vessel of 'twt) boats 
joined together, a day-and-night nursery thr the 
largo small family, we (tall the Calais-DoUvres iiT tin* 
Siamese Twins. As Ak-ck pipes up, and we pas^i the 
modern Gothic church-like Wat at Bang Pahin it 
reminds us of music on the steamers going to Kew.. 
Some of the party , of course, do not understand this 
companson. Birds are thick and unaiarmed On the 
trees, as in that story of Marco Polo, where he says 
the birds gmw on the trees, and. dropped off at 
times. Perhaps these birds were really tlying-foxes 
(]»tcropus Edwardsii), a gigantic species of bat, which 
so ok; times look like a quantity of large, dark-brown 
fruits banging from the branchijs of the loftiest 
licuses, and detachbig themselves in a startling man- 
lier, as they hang, head downwards, by one leg, they 
seem to drop, and then fly in ciivlcs from tree to 

_ N 2 
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tre^j ar« numerous kingfishers, and swallows 

a;te low. 

.i^or passing a pretty, well- wooded island of finest 
ail^^ tropical verdure, we leave the main river, and 
tjdth a short cut by a canal. ‘ This is an elephant 
preserve,’ says Priuce Doctor. ‘A large herd of ele- 
phants is always protected on this artificial island.' 

At noon the water is cooler than the air, though 
the sunshine is tempered by the breeze. Prince 
Doctor points out to us a temple (wat), witli its 
accompanying dagoba, built by his grandfather. 
‘If you build a temple, you get so many of yoin* 
sins taken away. Everyone of any standing builds 
a temple. It is considered infra duj. to worship 
in any other person’s temple ; so Ayuthia is one 
mass of temples.’ 

The land is, to all appearance, well peopled; the 
river-banks presenting a pretty Jicarly continuous 
village. It is a hai)py-looking countrj’^ uj) here, 
..farmed by well-to-do people, ‘ the land smiling with 
cultivation ’ and abounding in sugar-palrns (sagucrus 
saccharifer). Tlie sailing-boats collect rice from 
pliice to. place, and then they carry it down to 
IJangkok. It is easy to sustain life here ; every 
necessary grows so rapidly. Nature is their great 
manufacturer. The river too is inexhaustible in its 
.sup])ly of food. Tim crcel-shaped fishing-nets are 
generally hauled up full of fish. Every Siamese is 
bound to give the king foi'ty days’ service in the 
army or in labour. This can be commuted for the 
eight tieals’ poll-tax. This is quite fair — but a 
Chinaman only pays one shilling, half a tical, while 
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the natives pay eight deals. The Chinese '**'he ate 
under European protection are exempt froitt poll-tax 
altogether. The Siamese are beginning to be awake to 
this grievance, notwithstanding that they are bdrn 
philosophers. 

On reaching Ayuthia, at half-past twelve, we at 
once find ouirselves In a labyrinth of canal^ water- 
side shops, and houses with curved and pointed roofs, 
and every house and shop has its high-prowed b<iat 
moored at its landing-st.'igc. Ayuthia is not noly an 
island, but it is also situated among severj^i, other 
islets, which renders its situation peculiar, tt iS Still 
true as when Turpin wrote, that, .although it occupies 
a vast extent, it contains but few inhabitants. At the 
Avtircr-sidc, it is true, it seems populous enough, but 
the gardens on the river-banks are more like groves, 
.and the groves farther in again are more like forests. 
Thri'c great rivers, which have their source in the 
higher lands, surround it on all parts, and cross it 
by tiiree large canals, which divide it into dififerenfr 
(pjartors, so that it can only be entered by boats. 
Tiirpii), wbo wrote while Ayuthia wfis stiU the 
caijital of the country, and itself usually called 
Siam, says ‘the south part, which ‘.faces the south, 
only contains idolatrous temples, where no affluence 
is seen but on solemn days.’ The temples being 
now, for the most part, dismantled and falling to 
dc(!ay, there is little affluence seen here at ajiy time, 
the affluence of gold at least ; for there is pleuty of 
everything else, to all appearance. There is more 
cultivation lierc than at Bangkok ; the people at 
Bangkok are more engaged in trade. 
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as archjBology may be m , a study, 
ia* Ilia.aStiidy it bas less charm in thjs ihost torrid 
pat| of. ^ tropics at burning noon^ei' Our first 
to seek a shady place for luncheon. They 
the shade of the old: .s^ped elephant 
8tajt)|^ to lunch in, that have not beon used since 
Ayii^nia was the capital ; stables jiust US they were 
left ,obife hundred years ago, gilded posts and all. 
Bui 'these were too grand for us, and not draughty 
enough. 

We were then taken tiirough what looked like 
a clean and neat part of an old-fashioned country 
town or village to a mango-orchard surjrbunded 
by high walls, with rounded battlements, at one 
end of which is a lofty tower, -^vith stairKtascs in 
it, which, is a now disused observatory, op look- 
out. We at first took it for a pagoda; because oi‘ 
the offerings of flowers and votive toys hiid on the 
steps and slabs of balustrading at the entrance; 
but this is no safe guide, for, as in Oeylon, these 
Buddhists place flowers on jmy slab they find, taking 
it for an altar. A whistle, a sort of cat-call, from 
aloft. ' ' 

‘Fine view hp here, Mrs. Caddy ^ shouts the 
Duke, who, as usual, had climbed ,’0 the highest 
point, 

I had meant to average it in the heat (one p.in., 
thermometer boiling-point in the sun), but for very 
shame I climbed uj) and saw a vast tropical forest, 
pierced for miles round with white or golden pagoda 
spires, with rivers winding about among the verdure. 
This is the present aspect of A 5 mthia, which became 




the capitfdof the country in, a -U. 
vastated by the Burmeso'in 3.,S'51,'Wh’^" 
came the roy^l residence, and trade at 
ihe court. The . native name siguifi<^ 

Paradisc.^ It. |sj'' Indeed ^'.paradise' ;as 'e^n^noin^tb'e 
observatory, , pr, i“ather a sea of verdure, ,in!(dti,h^',##ay 
all round into ahi infinity of blueness, in ^liicK Itand 
up the varied iTofms of the temple rbofe an^^^iyiia, 
more various than those of Bangkdh: ;;;pi6omc 

j)yramidni, some column-like, some like S^^ij^tite 
needles, some expamlirtg.liko lily-cups. Or, di^itusU- 
in^ in B|)lrais of delicate proportion. ; :^as a 
lovely, puw, a|id utterly unlike anythinjr I tod, ever 
seen before. ‘ Nothing to Darjeeling, of eowi^’ as 
wo undemtood from Mr. Cobham. The observatory 
i.'* consMered a ruin, but the timbers ai^ wonder- 
fully Well-preserved considering it has been left 
without repairs for one hundi’cd years. It is the 
same with the temples, W'^hich now belong to no- 
body. One understands why, by what Prince Doctor 
told us. The builders and proprietors quitted 4-3*n- 
thia, but could hot carry away thoirtemples with them. 

We descended slowly and painfully. ITib Duke 
struck a Hiatch and began exploring a dark passage. 

‘ Where ai^ you going, Duke ?’ shrieked out so- 
prano, alto, tenor, and bass, who besought him to 
take care of his precious life and the interests of the 
life-assurance companies. ‘ Cobi'as, alligators, tigers, 
spiders !’ shrieked the chorus. 

The men of the royal yacht Yesatiiy a detachment 
of whom had bchn sent up the river with us in the 
Ookkn Needle^ si)rcad matting under the mango- 
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trie# j; .»n4 tiow glad we were to sec the seltzer- 
to hear the popping of the corks I 
hnt a kiss within the glass,” ’ says Prince 
Poetpir, showing off— ‘ ah ! that vroxildn’t satisfy even 
a lover tOrday.’ 

WMlo we lunched, a gang of shackled prisoners 
were thrned in at the farther end of the orchard to 
work. , This might have been their regular task, 
but it seemed to us as if the overseers wished to 
study our manners and customs, and the prisoners 
themselves did nothing else. 

‘ They don’t work by tlic piece here, I presume ?’ 
said the Duke of Sutherland. 

We sent for river- water — the best here ; not all 
the soda-water in the yacht could have diluted our 
claret sufficiently — and the Yf.satri men, after bring- 
ing coco-nuts, ducked and skedaddled. A tall man in 
blue, wbo took the lead among the attendants, and 
sprang from goodness knows wliere, hewed the tops 
©ff the green coco-nuts, and we drank and were 
comfortod ; he cleverly fashioned spoons from the 
soft shell, and wc scooped the gelatinous youtig pulp. 

‘ Gallumptious !’ said we all in Siamese, and trans- 
lated it to the Djske. 

To rest at noontide under a tree is niy ideal of 
enjoyment — ah ! what is it in the tropics 1 Prince 
Doctor fired the dry mango-leaves near him, ‘ to 
keep off the alligators,’ as he said. I thought the 
whole, grove would be set on fire, but oving, I sup- 
pose, to the vegetable moisture, it could not make 
head against our efforts to extinguish it. One sel- 
dom sees junglc-fircs in Siam. 
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‘ They ring the mango-trees to make ^em ^ 
fruit,’ said Prined Doctor, becoming pleasantly la- 
structive, as usual. This answers to root-pruning 
with us. 

We sat listening to his words of wisdoip and the 
song of the birds, Mr. Michell’s speciality df study. 
Tliere is a Siamese bird very like a magpie, and bne, 
a green bird, with a note very like a blackbird ; there 
is also one song like a thrush. Several of thb hirds’ 
songs in the mango-grove resemble those of jEnglish 
birds. Some of us were rather surprised hear 
them singing so freely in the sliadc at middhy. The 
specialists were all ready with a theory. 

‘ It is pleasant to hear specialists talk one feels 
like being at a lecture, easy and lazy, letting some 
one else get up the learning,’ I thought, and unre- 
flectingly said it aloud. 

‘ Alas ! it goes in at one ear, <fec.’ 

‘ No, in at one ear and out at the note-book.’ 

‘ There’s one prisoner gone mad,’ observed the 
Duke, suddenly looking tip ; ‘ he’s actually at work.’ 

Mr. Mich ell and others pretended to long for 
work likewise. 

‘ Don’t go off and explore !’ we &11 cried, beseech- 
ingly. 

‘ It spoils the hannony of the — ahem ! — evening,’ 
said Prince Doctor, the most English of us all. 

‘ Find those fat curly cigars, some of you, do, and 
quiet them,’ said Mr. Cobham. 

‘It’s all very well for v(m who live at home at 
ease in the country to go off sight-seeing. I live 
in London, and can’t sit under a mango-grove every 
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I addressed them all collectively, and the 
Bt^liSi'jpartieular individually. * 

* t)6eii sitting in the boat for hours and want 
to move/ his Grace implied, pathetically. So he had, 
and Gp the floor, too, of the carpeted section of the 
launcht 

dorisricncOHstrickcn, we let him ajid Mr. Miohell 
depart without another murmur, though the)' were 
a loss to us. Most of them go off tO make studies 
of the place, Prince Doctor casting a regretful look 
behind. Aleck packs uj) the baskets and goes off 
too with the Duke's chief engineer, who had come 
up in the Goldtn Xeedle. The prince’s boy looks 
]»cijsively at the packed luncheon-baskets, and 
wearily— a true Siamese — as if ho would not lift 
one of them for the world ; in his purple silk divi- 
pory, his glossy locks rubbed with the oU of the 
doksaratha, flower of excellence, looking like Ouidu’^ 
Arnphion, as I always call him. lie signals to four 
Vesatn men to come, while he stands gracefully 
on one leg, twisting the other round it, and makes 
the men divide the weight of the baskets. I stayed 
in the orchard finishing roy sketch. Mr. Cobhaiu 
had fallen asleep on a mat comfortably arranged 
under a tree at some distance from the scene 
of decam])ment. The prisoners continued their 
work of looking on. 

The energetic explorers went to a gambling-house, 
where. the Duke won a tical, which he gave to an 
old w'oman who taught him the game. Pi'inee 
Doctor reappeared ; he said he had come on the 
Duke’s part to call us to go sight-seeing. 
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‘ Well, let iis go,’ I said, reluctimtiy 
my sketch-book. It was quitting b^titttde 
the matigo-tre^. A troop of women and Children 
prettily dressed had cotne in to stare at us. 

‘ Isn’t it a pity to disturb Mr. Cobham’s reppsc?’ 
says the lazy prince, lighting his cigarette.' , ; v 
I suggested letting him sleep on. v ^ t 

‘ We can’t leave him here alone iu this wilderness 
with a lot of-^rocodiles.’ ' . 

‘ Then we must just stay and j)rotebt feirtij’ said I ; 
and wb stayed. * 4 ^ 

Presently Mr. Swan came and hauled J(i8, (wi|t, JIc 
said the 0uke w^s pacing up and down iinpa^ontly 
w’aiting for iis. False man; lo! his Gra*^ was 
sitting quietly in a shady temple, chatting, wilh Mr. 
Michell; his cigarette not smoked put. 

W'e climbed down the difficult stei>8 of the steep 
baiik,.,vbordcred with rungc&h, a sort of purple- 
criinsop, lotus, found in many pools and marshes of 
Siam, into the gondola, the Duke and Mr. Michell 
sitting on the roof, to go to the place where they 
catch and, tkme , the elephants. We crossed a 
common .abounding in hares, and covtered with 
short turf hnd' wild flowers, and aVkiad of whortle- 
berry grPwing long and gracefully in its fruit-stems, 
the fruit in all hues of green, pink, and purple, and 
in the thickets long stems of ‘wait-a-bit’ thorns. 

I lither they drive the elephants every third year. In 
one post of danger there is a tall fence, a sort of 
gateway, or deep archway, formed of high stout polos 
or j)illar8 of teak firmly fastened together by cross- 
beams overhead, where the men can take .refuge, as 
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it is ioQ nawow for the elephants to pass. Round 
^6 ground is an elephant-proof fence of teak poles 
driven into the earth at intervtils of about two 
feet. They sometimes drive two hundred elephants 
into this enclosure. They have fifteen wild elephants 
now i*eady for taming, but to-day they had only 
one in the sheds, and he looked gentle enough. 

Wh hurried down to the boats to go on further 
and see a wat, though most of these, as we saw 
from the obsei’vatory, were miles and miles away. 
Ponies or elephants ouglit* to have been provided 
for us to ride about Ay uthia, the distances are so 
groat; it reminded one of Babylon., which enclosed 
its own gardens and corn-fields within its walls, a 
ju'ovince rather than a city. It was impossible for 
us to get at most of the temples. I regret this 
now, but at the time we were thankful for this 
small mercy. The heat was intense : the water was, 
so to sjjeak, boilhig in the soda-water bottles. 

‘ Don’t take me to sec any more sights. Prince ; 
carry me homo to England,’ sighs Mr. Swan, mop- 
ping his face ; ‘ carry me home to die.’ 

‘There fs a wat to be seen.’ 

‘ Oh, 1 shan’t sie any more Avats,’ 

We were all not sorry to hear the Prince speak 
disparagingly of the wats. Of those whose outsides 
we saw, some of them are highly gilt, and many of 
them in a very ruinous state, but beautiful as 
reflected in pools islanded by clumps of the crimson 
lotus, and surrounded by mango and' bread-fruit- 
Irocs. The natives say there is nothing highly 
artistic in the details of their decoi’ation, but of 
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this I am not sure that they are fair judge®. SaiUng 
below the high banks of the canals and rivers, it 
was not possible to get near enough to see the 
ininutisB. 

‘They hold service in the wats on the fifteenth 
day of the waxing moon and the eighth day of tfic 
watiing moon,’ says Prince Doctor. 

T don’t quite understand this, except as the day 
aftcT full moon and the week after that; but I give 
it as ho said it. 

Turpin says, ‘ Their Sunday, called Vampra, is on 
the fourth day of the moon ; in each month they 
have twp grand ones, at the new and full moon, and 
two less solemn on the seventh and’twenty-fi-rst.’ 

But T could never get two people to tell me alike 
about this. Their week is composed of seven day.s, 
each of which has the name of a plant. Their Sun- 
day does not exempt them from labour; only^ fishing, 
which destroys life, and is therefore held in dis- 
estcem by the Buddhists, is forbidden on these 
days. 

The houses in Ayuthia are frequently built ot 
te.ak instead of bamboo exclusively ; thoir appear- 
ance is neater as well as more national than at 
Bangkok, and pretty with scarlet-runner beans 
twining up the cane garden-fences. Flowers are 
abundant, including the rare ginelina histrix, a plant 
peculiar to Siam, blossoms pale yellow Avith brown 
calyxes growing curiously iji pairs, tAAm floAvers out 
at a time ; a*quaint flower reminding one of Siamese 
buildings somehoAV in its double hornedness. The 
population is more distinctly Siamese ; there are 
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Chinese here; the open round basket- 
are generally worn by men and women. 

We i^iehded to go to where the large feather- 
tos, vto Ayuthian speciality, arc to be obtained ; 
la^^ fans like those used as punkahs in the king’s 
palaoe» Unfortunately, there was not sufficient 
doptii df water in the canal loading to the fan-shop, 
and wb must have made nearly the circuit of the 
city to get at it by the larger canal. The watcr- 
wa^ns are all lined with bamboo housCvS, not by any 
means always on stilt.s, though possibly those not 
built! on stilts arc floating houses and rise with the 
tido, and the fronts of the houses are crowded with 
bamboo oval-tilted boats of the national Siamese 
shape. The houses all have the curved roofs and 
horned gables that give all Siamese buildings, largt; 
or small, such a distinctive character. AYe went u]> 
one of the ‘natural moats ’ with banks unusually 
steej>. The city proper is built on a peninsula made 
an island by art. The river-water is cleaner here 
than lower down the stream; a anan; staaading in 
the canal was sousing himself with water from his 
brass bowl with real enjoyment. Sponges are 
seldom used herq^ they would harbour reptiles. 

‘ Let 118 go to a caffi.’ Proposal received with 
acclamation. But there are no cafbs in Ayuthia. 
They have never heard of ices ; it is quite a pro- 
vincial town. In returning to Koh Lai wo made tea 
with water from the engine and cooled it with soda- 
water ; it was too strong and horrible. Oh, poor 
Prince Doctor’s wry faces ! We dabbled in the 
river, our. sleeves were wet through with splashing; 
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We were home very late fo? dinner. Our <s6n- 
vcrsation at table rather horrified the Prince ; Tve 
talked of our lungs and queens* anointed sovereigns 
embalnjed in history, with free criticism. Wc talked 
of Mary Stuai't, and even whispered soiqe .scandal 
against Queen Elizabeth. 

‘ How well you are for your queens/ said Prince 
Doctor, losing his correct English in his hqt^r at 
our disloj’al hptuments. , ‘ You don’t deserve , any 
kings or queiehs, if you can talk about thfemi like 
that.’ ^ 

‘ But they are all dead,’ we cried ; ‘dead as i^ueeii 
Anno,’ • 

‘ To the dead we should be doubly respectful,’ he 
said, soJi^mnly. , He was perfectly right. 

I heat^ later, from a fellow-student of his, that 
Yai Sariitwougae, Prince Doctor, twjk the prize for 
English from a lot of British fellows in his second 
yofir at Edihbuyjgh. He doubtless paid scrupulous at- 
tention td his,;;^tarnar, He is a good specimen of the 
golden yqptb’ of Siam, who have adopted 'European 
learning ylmdut lo.sing their nationality ; a great 
jraproveihsapl'bn the old school, whose whole happi- 
ness consisted in insensibility. 

I gave Prince Doctor the volumes of Mark Twain 
that 1 had with me, as he relished them so much ; 
the Duke gave him a handsome revolver; all of us 
gave him our blessing. Wo were gretitly indebted 
to him for the pleasure of our trip. 

‘You will be glad to put yourself into the meat- 
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safe Mr. Oobham,’ said the Prince, He meant 
h^ltind jEhe mosquito-curtains. Mosquitoes are very 
troubiespme on the river. 

Here we arc near Bangkok, turned up again like 
bad tacals. A raft and a large Chinese boat ran 
into us and damaged themselves, that is, the boat 
had its oval roof lifted off. There was plenty of 
bad language used, but as we did not understand 
Chinese it did not set us a bad example. 

Our polite chamberlain welcomed us with his 
best English and his best bow, standing with his 
feet close together, Austrian fashion, to bow as he 
presented me with a fan of pink feathers, prettily 
painted. 

Sir Andrew Clarke, Mr. Gould, the British consul, 
and Doctor Gowan dined with us, and Mr. McGregor 
came later in the evening; the talk was as instructive 
as usual. At close upon midnight the chamberlain 
and Prince Doctor, in full white Court mourning, 
•went to the Premane. It was the second and last 
grand ceremonial of the cremation, and we perhaps 
ought to have gone, but we felt tired ; and, besides, 
it seemed so greedy to go again and scramble for 
limes and nuts. / It might not have the same zest 
as the first time. 

I found a white chameleon inside my mosquito- 
curtains, a pretty, graceful creature who would have 
devoured the stray mosquito that always gcl.s 
inside; but I lost my presence of mind and brushed 
the elegant animal out. Somehow I did not fancy 
having a lizard within rny curtains. 

We have been less worried by mosquitoes than 
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we feared ; we were told we fi|^ould find 
Bangkok as large as rats ! and really otlbor insets 
have not troubled us at all, nor noxious Te|>1alea of 
any sort It is a fifth popular fallacy that serpents 
are tnoraontarily seen in the tropics, and hahitually 
sleep under yoilr pillows. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THIRTY years’ PROGRESS IN SIAM. 

* And sell you, mixed with 'western seiitimentidism, 

Some samples i>f the fiuoKt OrientaliKin !’ 

Bkito. 

An invitation from Prince Devan to meet the Duke 
at ten a.m., and talk about the railways Avith him, 
Avas aocepte*d by his Grace, and at once postponed 
by the Siamese prince till seven this evening. We 
suspected that this did not mean business. 

Two gentlemen, just come back from prospecting 
the gold-mines on the west coast of the Gulf of 
Siam, say there arc millions (? better say hun- 
dreds) of shafts of foi’raer workings. At the present 
value of money, &c.,the cost of these works would 
rei)rcsont millions sterling (which is probably Avhat 
they meant). They found the unhealthiness of the 
climate far over-rated : they took abundance of 
medicines with them, and used none, as not one 
of the party had the least touch of fever. Former 
explorers lived hardly, defied the sun, fed on native 
diet, and drank unfiltered water froih the jungle 
rivers; naturally, they all got fever. These men 
took proper precautions, and remained healthy. 
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Besides these gentlemen, we also entert^U^j 
tea Mr. Cooper, an explorer and’ surve^r ^ miniss, 
<fec,, and the Italian Cavaliere Nosotti, Oonc^ion- 
ary of the gold-mines, &c., on the, M^hyan cCtast 
belonging to Siam. 

Some of our party went to tea qh IjoaM Sir 
Andrew Clarke's yacht, and some went off, in full- 
dress uniform, to the Premane. Among the prizes 
di’uwn to-day in the scramble for nuts, &c., 
were a dog-cart, an elephant, a buffalo, fiid some 
ponies. The lucky winner had to tide ac- 

cording to custom, past the king. This alvfays 
causes great laughter, especially when, as .this 
occ’fision, the riders, being townspeople, had evident- 
ly never mounted elephants or buffaloes before. 
Supposing any of our party had won these things, 
what should we have done? We might have hired 
a deputy to do the riding, but we could not have 
carried home our prizes in the yacht with us. 

I went to Mr. Michell’s Saturday reception, andr 
looked on while his friends played lawn- tennis in the 
royal garden, which is just behind his official resi- 
dence. The explorers and surveyors wdre there, 
too ; so we had plenty of talk. Society here seems 
very pleasant; it is almost too small to be split 
uji into cliques. Perhaps the tea was the least 
l^uropcan part of the entertainment ; it was so 
delicate in colour and flavour. 

The seven o’clock interview with Prince Bevan 
was again postponed; but in the Premane "(whither 
wo adjourned after dinner) wo accidentally met the 
Prince, and the Duke and he, with Mr. Swan, went 

o 2 
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off! w «i short talk. Prince Devan says he will 
havfe the jproposed railway-line surveyed, which will 
ta^^'twO ;^ars. Sir Andrew Clarke’s scheme was 
the '^4^J^y^Otually accepted. It may he, oommerci- 
though perhaps not politically so. 

’^h/iPreihane was crowded, and illiiminated as bo- 
for^|,'|>hly the reserved ground was this evening kept 
excliiriyhly for the grandees. It is a gay scene as ever, 
with its hrilliantly -lighted kiosks and temples, and 
the royal buildings. It is difficult to believe that 
such, jsolid'lookiug Italian •colonnades and galleries 
are ihade of paper and bamboo, and all to be swept 
away ^ soon. .Lamps of green glass and red pa})er 
are wreathed about the corridors arid windows, 
which are draped with black and White, broad- 
striped curtains. . ! 

How like the ‘Arabian Nights’ it is to see these 
three slaves in white garmeiits approach, ;;riur party 
with refresbrnents^ and kneel arid prostrate them- 
^ielves in offering tl»e huge silver teaySi priests’ 
attendants lie sleeping, all about the grotmds near 
the cremation temple, chiefly, on i^ch of the 
plaited briraboo-path. The hundreds pf priests each 
recite the liturgical office, a certain njuiriher chant- 
ing at a time, until all the priests have be^n through 
the service. Discordant conches and liq^riid har- 
monica sounds are mingled with the continuous 
chanting. 

A priest went mad last night, and struck about 
him with a sword. He hit at a senti'y, who stuck 
him through with his bayonet. The priest has since 
died. No inquest has taken place, but official public 
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opinion considers it justifiable homicide on 
of the, sentry. 

The king and princes remain here Soihetim®# all 
night. The king has a suite of apartmtfefils speta^ly 
prepared for his Use in the Italum gaHary, drai»ed 
with black curtains* with a narrow white border, 
on the first-floor ; so that His Majesty can pass to 
the cremation chapel — which is on the same Wei — 
without going down into the gardens and tip thf* 
bamboo-plaited path and staircase. ^ 

My friend the shagg}.-hcaded Prince ip 

here barefooted, and in black Several of the 
])rinces arc also barefooted. Some of them are 
studying the Phasna padara, Path of Vinttij?, the 
Ibiddhist Bible. They seem more inel^chply to- 
night , than usual. 1 hear they were aU much 
sU tached tlie princess whose cremation cermpnies 

The Jpi^ible of Ideas, ancient and modem, eastern 
and wpstem7i8 tjttite fatiguing in this form of life^ 
wherfl^'ming^ ^rbaric djdng out contend to the last 
with til©, tifnWt novelties of civilization; all of it, 
both 6ld*Whiptied and new-fangled, smothered in 
eereinop|^ ,ana splendour. 

The rp^ieiil^e on Sunday morning is very Euro- 
pean in sound, and the word of command to the 
soldiers gruff in tone, like our oflicers give it to the 
volunteers. 

I packed up a well-bound and illustrated ‘Life of 
Queen Victoria,’ with Her Ma jesty’s latest photograph 
in addition, and a pretty picture-book of etchings with 
poetry for the little five-year-old prince. ^ I packed 
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Christmas cards, and wrapped it 
in |)yi|c ahd ribbons, copying the address as Prince 
Docte Imd written it in my note-book, Thoon 
Gi^athohi Pah Lek. I showed it to our chamberlain 
to if that Was correct. He smiled, but said it 
wcmld do Tery well. It appears Fah Lek means 
little prince, and is not his name at all. I wrote a 
letter accompanying the parcel to the Queen asking 
Her Majesty to allow her little prince to receive it. 
The Same afternoon I received a pretty message of 
thanks from the palace, aiid the little prince sent 
me two small enamelled silver trays of native work- 
manship ‘ with his love.’ Mr. Michell tells me 1 am 
much favoured m having an immediate answer to 
my letter and ])re8ent; people arc usually kept at 
least , three days before getting a reply. The 
chamberlain’s pretty little daughter was brought in 
to see us from his house in the country. We found 
some European presents to give her. 

Mr. M‘Carthy, lately the hero of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Societ}'^, took me out in his gondola, towed 
by his steam-launch, cruising in a canal lined with 
busy shops, set among tall elm-like trees and palms 
and plantations, that I had not previously explored. 
I bought some native hats and curiosities, and some 
of the curious Siamese toys that they are clever in 
constructing out of painted palm-leaf and coloured 
paper ; outlandish forms of fish, grinning dragons, 
and amusing absurdities They make tiny but 
clever, ‘painted earthenware models of their ladies at 
a feast, with very little to eat perliaps for so numer- 
ous a conijiany : the figures dressed in gay scraps of 
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stuff are seated on the ground, standing, or kn^ling, 
but always bending forward the left elbow in what 
is their ideal of refined elegance in femibint^ i4t?t4de. 

I enjoyed my trip so much- that I w;as sprry had 
to rush home to dress for Mr. Michpli’a dufoer- 
party. From my room 1 heard processional music 
still going on outside, and operatic sounds’ foom 
«iingle instruments, and then a crash,, sounding hkc 
a Wagnerian grand finale. They were removing the 
ashes of the cremated princes to their fina| 
place in the palace. 1 conld see the stanm3& and 
parts of the procession from my wind^S ;;.but 
]>r<)ccssions had palled upon us, and wo did not, care 
to go outside to look on. 

They have spread a collection of Siamese musical 
instruments on a carpet on the floor, of the yellow 
drawing-room, between the writing-room and the 
large marble vestibule. 

The instruments are one large European drum 
and one smaller drum ; two harmonicas in the shape 
of ivory boats, on stands, with keys of resonant 
bamboo, Tliis resonant bamboo i.s extremely rare, 
and precious accordingly. One of those harmouicjis 
has throe octaves, the other instrument, lower in 
tone, has two-aud-a-half octaves. * 

A light frame, nearly a circle, made of bamboo, is 
set with a sort of bolls of white metal ; the per- 
former sits cross-legged in the centre of this instru- 
ment and strikes the bells around him. Two violon- 
cello-shaped instruments with three string played 
with a plectrum. Two pairs of a Siamese form of 
cymbals. 
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va^e of Siamese nielloeii metel'Work, 
8hi8i|i^ j|l^ with serpcBt-skin ait the open- 

this is a metal disk to' fix on 
the same time as. the'^rpent- 
ski]i.:M||^^; ■■ The instrument is said to he Malayan. 

violin played "■with a,. short how.,, Two 
sct^' p/dipajiy cymbals and bohes of an ornamental 
kin^ hpjfiplf^ the orchestra. Tliey are very pretty 
instiniiipttcnts', especially the boat*shaped harmonicas, 
which' are, extremely elegant. About fifteen men 
com|^s6 the band, which is the same that came to 
EnjglipM apd played at the ‘‘Hcaltheries ’ exhibition. 
The' Wndsmen, who are unusually dark for Siamese, 
look like Christy minstrels in their European 
evening-dress and white ties. 

We listened to this Siamese hand, now hrotight into 
the great vestibule, till it was time to dnye db’^i to 
the pier where we were to take boat to igp: tb the 
dinner-party. The musicians played' ;bnlli^tly. 
Solos on the harmonica, accompanied by violin 
played by a small lad ■with the fingers 
produced a rippling fountain of flbutid truly 
delicious. They wound up with ^ j&dltaainia,’ 
an air with running passages partipularly well- 
suited to their instruments, as wo went the 

carriages. ■ 

Wc met the broken -up funeral procession on its 
return, but it did not delay us much. We went in 
the steam-launch to the Oriental Hotel, where Mr. 
Michel! received thirty-six guests, ladies ,and gentlc- 
nicn, at a well-served European dinner, with punkahs 
waving — ^the only time we ssiw them used in Siam. 
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It seemed very home-like, and gave t]is n g<i^d 
idea of the state of European soeiety out in 
far-off regions. The journey by moonli^t On tJh'e 
river back to the Palace erf Calm Delights 'iras 
delightful. 

I found a beautiful bowl of fldwers on my fedile 
on coming home, Tho room was bathed id the 
perfume of tho green flowers with long gresh le^cs, 
a sort of night-scented daphne, only mwj. lamon- 
like in freshness, and with larger leafes* and 
blossoms. ^ 

The Siamese cultivate flowers that are 
many different times of the day or night, and 
plant them in their gardens in situations according 
to the rooms they chiefly use at these certain hours 
of the day — or night. The small white mali flowers 
the children wear round their top-knots are early 
night'Seeated. 

Monday, February 27th.— -Our last day in Bang- 
kok, ana dottdy, so that we can use it to advantage. 
While dhe others are all gone out shopping, I have 
asked yohn^ Mr. Swinn to take me to see the two 
great temples, Wat Poh and Wat Chang, or Giant 
Temple. 

The WalM enclosure of the Wat Poh, or Father 
of Temples, surrounds a marvellous gathering of 
religious buildings of most varied form, colour, and 
strangeness ; a wondrous mingling of the grotesque 
and picturesque, with needle-pointed spires so 
num.jrous thaj: it is said no one has ever been 'able 
to count tho pagodas twit - alike. 

These groups of temples and clusters of pointed 
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jpa^odas Slto all set in a pavement of diagonal slabs 
broken ' at intervals by flowering shrubs, such as 
oli^:^|er8i jasmines, and temple-trees, and many 
pl^f| 3 S"new to me, jiartitioned otf occasionally with 
pierced and enamelled tiles, blucish-greeii, 
broifni aHid dark blue, that look like Chinese manu- 
fadtnra, and set about with pagodas and images 
eithpr Of earthenware, or carred in stone of wildest 
and most demoniac hideousness. 

In one of the temples the cloisters arc lined with 
rows of gilded Buddhas seated cross-legged in 
meditation, the attitudes being only slightly varied. 
The image usually hsis the right hand on its knee ; 
sometimes the* left hand has a coin, a spherical old 
tical, or a jewel in it, or it is extended patiently 
waiting to receive it as alms. Occasionally, but 
rarely, the right hand holds a tical. Behind the 
seated Buddhas the bo-tree is often represented. 
There are nine hundred of these images ; their height 
from the foot of the pedestal to the crown of the 
head measures nine feet. , Before one Buddha of 
enormous height a gilded elephant kneels in adora- 
tion, lifting up his trunk as they are trained to do 
in homage to their superiors. The elephant is their 
symbol of wisdom, but I have seen no elephant- 
headed idols here in Siam like the Hindu images of 
Ganesh, the god of wisdom. 

The colossal figure of the dying Buddha in another 
temple is the most striking object I have seen in 
Bangkok. This massive recumbent llgure reaching 
to the lofty roof is fitted in between the rows of 
massive square red columns ; its head, reclining on 
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the right arm, is almost lost to sight among ;<^e 
beams of the roof, but its appearance is thus rendered 
only the more mysterious and profoundly stiikihg. 
The figure is solidly ^It all over, in gil^ag of 
quite appreciable thickness, now peeling oflP in ]brge 
pieces of gilt black stucco, which are stirewh; all 
round the figuio, but in its vast sisse the . 
arc scarcely perceptible. The length of this ^eat 
gilded Buddha is one hundred and sixty fe^ythe 
length of the sole of the foot is seventeen and a half 
feet. The foot soles of this gigantic figgwO are 
elaborately wrought with Siamese inlaid work in 
inothcr-of-pearl on black, with scenes from the, life 
of Buddha ; the elephants and the figures genemlJy, 
with the flowers and arabesques, arc all inlaid so as 
to give full value to the colours of the pearl. 
Buddha is always imaged in one of the three 
attitudes : reclining asleep ; cross-legged in medita- 
tion under the bo-tree j or standing preaching. 
When the standing figure is benedictory, mostly the 
first finger meets the thumb of the raised right * 
band, the other three fingers are extended straight. 
So ])laCid, is' his expression, that one alwqys yawns 
on looking at a Buddha. The bjiack doors and 
shutters, of some of these templet arc likcwisc 
adrnirably inlaid with this Siamese marquctcrie, of 
which specimens are so rare in Europe, and will 
always be rare, as the art is dying out. Young 
Mr. Swinn was not extravagantly interested in 
architecture, Jjut he seemed to think it delightfully 
funny that I should be so ; it was altogether a new 
light to him, and he became much more interested 
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hina^lf the temples in showinpf them to me. He 
h^Seen hep© and to Wat Chang frequently in pro- 
pid on state occasions, but h^ never con- 
cqi^ii^. himself with the buildings themselves. While 
in;*E||^i^nd he had not visited St. Paul’s nor West- 
no^l^^Jibbey, though he had been taken to the 
Cjii|!^i *^od the Houses of Parliament. This 
W(at ]^oh is an old temple, or rather group of temples, 
apd Is,' as I expected to find it, superior in its decora- 
tipp to that of the Emerald Buddha, which is new. A 
family with several children, male and female, have 
the charge of these temples, and run about merrily 
and harmlessly all over the inclosure. A great alli- 
gator lives in "a pond among the rockwork of the 
tcmple-gai’dcii, but be did not show himself to us, 
though we enticed him w;ith soft words. 

From here we walked by way of the ©Ybr pictur- 
esque city walls to our usual landing-^plaQ©|rihiending 
to signal to the yacht for a boat to fer^ U« to 
the Wat Chang. We saw the steam-lauUch abtually 
going our way, but our signals failed tO hail hpr, and 
Mr. Swinn pushed off in n Siame#q bpah, 
for the dinghy to be sent for me, 'Hp.d^ like 
mo to go in one of the Siamese cpcklerpIlhU^, not 
because it was' risking a ducking, but oechnse he 
considered it infra dig. 

We crossed the river, broad here at the bend, 
to Wat Chang, the most recently built of the largi^r 
temples in Bangkok. Of fine and imposing aspect 
as viewed from a distance, this huge, effective, 
daring, and absurd pagoda is perhaps the drollest 
piece of architectural decoration ever evolved from 
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human brain. It is stuck all over with shells 'And 
pottery-ware like a grotto built by children on tl\e 
ist of August. This the ‘ Best Crockery tettjple ’ is 
the culniiination of the fancy tliat de^rAt^ our 
interior walls with dinner-plates and, 
saucers. Mrs. Leonowens, goverpeSfS to the ^iretot 
kiug of Siam ahd his brothers, tells in 
books the true love-tale of a lovely asr^esA 
was employed in pounding pottery with A 
Wat Chang when her lover 'first 
the shells arranged in patte.rns of stars 
bits of green, red, and yellow earthernwai^e, iptd-tst^s 
of blue saucers, many of them broken, ahd.iilfefeB of. 
smaller saucers in yellow ware, and dinner-plates of 
many colours all carcfuUy broken in five or 
six pieces to replresent petals of great floAfters.{^^J 
The distant dfect is good in itsway, ahdquaint 
to the l^t 'degree. It is the A;^hebsis of bric-h'brac. 
The onii^ce tqi ,the pwacipAl wat appertaining to 
this giap| pAgoda is guarded by a row of lions, and . 
two moi^tfr figjnres pf armed warders holding clubs. 
The p demon-like guards reach 

above roof of the peristyle nearly to the 

high-pitch<^ eentral gables of the • wat. The four 
pagodas at the angles are all alike, and are merely 
simplified reductions of the great central pagoda. 
The temple is agreeably situated in a grove of tall 
trees with turf and paved walks. 

Towards evening a large party of us went in three 
carriages to Wat Sahk^t, the temple and cremation- 
ground of the common people. This was a duty 
we had postponed to this our last day on. account 
of its unpleas.ant nature. 
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Sir John Bowring in his ‘ Siam ' says ; ‘ If the 
(deceased have ordered that his body shall be deliv- 
ered. to vultures and crows, the functionary cuts it 
np a»4,. distributes it to the birds of prey which arc 
alwajfi assembled. I have heard Parsces regret in 
Chi^ that they lose the privilege of having their 
remains carried by winged messengers to all quar- 
teri& of Heaven.’ This poetical idea is fallacious, at 
least as regards Bangkok, for the vultures remain 
Avedded to their position on the ])innac]es of the 
Wat Sahk^t. Mrs. Leonowchs, a good authority in 
respect of her long residence at the Siamese Court 
and her knowledge of the language, says the rite of 
burning the body after death is held in great vene- 
ration by the Siamese Buddhists, as they believe 
that, by this process, its material parts are restored 
to the higher elements ; whereas burial, or the aban- 
donment of the body to dogs and vultures, signifies 
that the body must then return to the earth and 
pass through countless forms of the lower ordem of 
creation before it can again be fitted for the occupa- 
tion of a human soul. 

This is evolution with a vengeance. Extremes 
meet. We boast of our advancement and are begin- 
ning to talk of evolution and cremation ; the Siarneso 
made up their minds about these subjects ages ago. 

Mr. Cobliam went to the chamber of horrors 
where the bodies are cut up for the vultures. The 
functionaries were at work, and he counted eighty 
birds waiting for the ghastly feast. It was enough 
for me to see at different times Mr. Swan as well as 
Mr. Coblnim come back from this spectacle looking 
pale and ill. 
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We went to the la^gc sheds, at this time empTtjr, 
where the better classes of Siamese are cremated, 
The lowest cost of the ceremonial is ten shillings. The 
bodies of those whose families cannot afford this sum, 
five ticals, are distributed to the crows and vultures. 

Two tall, slender obelisks are erected iljje 
Wat Sahk6t in memory of tine pure lovers, iJHit, 
the priest, and Tnptim, ‘the pomegranate, rr^yho 
suffered death and torture in the last reign fdr^ their 
faith to each other. The inscrij)tion on the 
runs thus: ‘Suns, may set. and rise again, %t the 
pure and brave BMAt and Tuptira will never more 
return to this earth.’ ■ 

Mrs. Leonowens, the governess at the Court, says 
she knew the girl, and had taught her to read and 
write English. 

STORT OF BALAT AJin TUPTIM. 

The outline of the tale runs thus : The fair and 
artless Tuptim, not yet sixteen, was pounding 
pottery for the decoration of Wat Chang, when, 
perceiving she attracted the notice of the king, she 
sank down and hid her face among the "vseses and 
fragments of earthen Avare. The kingriid no more just 
then than inquire her name and parentage. Later 
she was sent for to the palace and was given a betel- 
box made like a pomegratiate (after her name Tup- 
tim) of gold inlaid with rubies, that shut and opened 
with a spring. But still she hid herself from the 
king, as she was in love and had been betrothed to 
a priest called B4hU. One day she was lost alto- 
gether, escaping the Amazons on guar4 at the 
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h«^ein. She escaped in the dress of a young priest to 
t^e temple where BMdt was serving, having shaved 
‘her,;hi9ir and eyebrows so that her lover did not 
kno^^her. She was discovered and brought to trial 
bef^ women-judges, her feet and hands heavily 
But the child’s voice was firm and 
ui^ihehihg. , ' ' 

p^est lover was recognised from his name 
wntten in English concealed in her girdle, and he was 
takeii'imd condemned to torture. Tuptim pleaded for 
• him that she alone was guilty, that he knew nothing 
of her escape, that he did not even know her. 

On Mrs. Leonowens interceding for her With the 
king, Tuptim was reprieved from death and con- 
demned to work in the rice-mill, but he again 
changed his mind and had them both executed ; she 
declaring to the last, ‘ All the guilt was mine, I knew 
thatl was a woman and he did not.’ B^IM apd Tuptim 
suffered death by ' fire publicly outsid<5 the cemetery 
. and the moat enclosing the Wah .Sahkdt' One day 
the king said to Mrs. Xeonpwens,' 1 haiiffi mu 
sorrow for Tuptim, for I now 
cent. I had a dream that I saw Tuptim and BalSt 
floating together in a great wide space, and she 
bent down and touebod me on the shoulder, saying, 
“ We were pure and guiltless on earth, and look, we 
are happy now,” ’ 

Thence we ascended the easy, though somewhat 
ruinous, stairs of brick and stone, grinding up out- 
side the old and picturesque tower close by, that 
commands a view of the whole of Bangkok set in 
its greenery. The Menam is invisible, or nearly 
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SO, for the roofs of its hordering houses, but the 
broader canals, wth their fragile fairy bridges, 
make a pleasing feature in the centre of the soft, 
strange landscape fading off in distance, its crowded 
details imperceptibly melting into the ooqan-like 
blue of the richly-wooded level country. Frpin this 
tower you seem to be midway in the air,, ibbking 
down upoii a city of trees. The Premane aaid its 
dazzling palaces filled up one quarter of the view 
from aloft. To-morrow' their place will be -empty; 
f o-morroAv also Bangkok will know us :''^ 6 . more. 
The sun was setting red over the softly pUrpljng 
grey distances, lights were beginning to glimmer 
in the dense groves of plant.ain find palm, as we 
sat long on the weed-grown wall of the tower, 
gafliering the calotropis* and many tufted flowers of 
sorts we never knew before, and shall most likely 
never see again. The satisfied vultures had wheeled 
aloft, and returned to their; dismal eyrie on the Towers 
of Death. Hero, in this solemn evening hour, we, 
1.00, though not akin to these hospitable dusky people 
in rc.ee or thought, felt we could join in the Buddhist 
evening hymn : , 

VO "I'hou, who art lliyself tho lijEjbt, 

Bouiidlefls I'n knowledge, bcaiititul a« day, 

Irradiate my heart., my life, my sight, 

Nor ever let me from Thy presence stray T 

We wound up with a drive round the now nearly 
dismantled Premanc. It wiis difficult to believe 
that this scene of wreck, the skeleton of festivities, 
was the onoe dazzling temple and garden of Wildest, 
strangest, and most extiavagant pleasure. 

^ Note B, Appendix. ^ 


P 
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t^e SiamesO bandsmen, who had not removed 
their jiuaint but charming instruments, came again 
this evening to give us a concert of farewell They 
stru^ up their wild rivers of melody as we came 
intc(;,i|^e groat vestibule, dressed for dinner, and 
thei^lJcSnitied their instruments into the galleries 
of iuft inner court of the palace, to play to us 
also ditrinig dinner. We and our numerous Siamese 
vislidi^ niiftde quite a festival of this parting baiv- 
quot,' l^ey placed on the table bowls of the long 
lemoh-laaved green flowers, which, in their lan- 
guage of flowers, mean tears of absence ; we also 
wore the sweet, night-scented blossoms and lemon- 
like leaves. The musicians echoed our sentiment, 
as they played a north-country air of Lao, the 
birth-place of many of them; for the Laosians are 
really the most musical of the Siamese race. The 
band played a love-song of their Lao land with 
a vocal obligato accompaniment h^twefeto fhe verses ; 
reversing our way of sin^ng the: versi^ and playing 
the symphony, they play the tuile, amlsittg.the sym- 
])honies. The voice — though WtrO irerj; proud 

of their singer — was too much of a eairhipwl: to be 
inusical; but the music itself is wild, melodious, 
and very pleasing. The ‘ Lament of the Heart ’ — 
which they played especially for us — is a favourite 
Laosian air. Perhaps still more pleasing to me 
was the ‘ Dream of a Day in Paradise’; its rippling 
and rustling sounds recalled the soft green forests 
of Ayuthia watered by its four rivers. ' 

‘ Gone are thpy, but I have them in my aoul’ 

‘The n?.nsic of the Siamese Peguaus and Laos 
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differs from that of most Indian nations in 
j)layed upon different keys, a feature which chaiws- 
teriscs the pathetic music of certain Europeans, and 
in particular the Scottish and Welsh nations.’ * 

When they played the ‘Sailors’ Hornpipe,’ in 
compliment to the Duke as a yachtsman, ijj^e all 
tapped an obligato accompaniment with the 'hafts 
of our knives, and sang ‘Jack EobansOQ,!, All 
English are mad, doubtless thought the' hilent, 
blandly-smiling, heathen Chinees, as thi^lvWhit'ed 
at table, puzzled by the unusual frenJ^'irrttnd at 
our laughter, as the baud gave, with spirit, 

the grand chain-figure of the original ‘I^nocrs.’ 

We had a rival band, for Aleck played the pipes ; 
and then it transpired that one of the bandsmen 
know how to play t]^ pip^S too ; so Aleck lot him 
try, and we shouted with laughter, as we saw the 
SiamesOi piper walking up and the gallery out- 
side, inntktihg Aleck’s Highland swagger to the life, 
and playing, itself not half bad for an 
nnacbU^jm^i'hnnd. 

Tho^; ,M,Ap^!*ently no more difference between 
the pip^ and those Aleck uses thgn there is 
between the Highland and the Northumbrian pipes. 
The Greeks and Romans we knoW from sculpture 
had bag-pipes precisely like those of the High- 
landers. Very probably the instrument descended 
south-eastward as well as north-westward, from a 
common bill-centre in Asia’s highlands, a water- 
shed of music. The Siamese arc proud of their 
descent from certain lull-tribes of Thibet, called 


* Leonowens. 
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the ‘Free.’ Mr. Clerevaulx Fenwick, in his re- 
marks on ‘Bag-pipes and Pipc-music,’ disputes 
Pennant’s view of the jiipcs having been introduced 
into Britain by the Romans, by the fact of the 
use of these instruments having been almost ex- 
clusitely confined to the northern part of our island. 
‘ One of the Canterbury pilgrims was a bag-piper. 
The use of the bag-pipes, however, in the south 
of England is, and appears always to have been, 
extremely rare.’ 

Pickering thinks the Siamese arc of Malay origin 
— most Europeans regard them as mainly Mon- 
golian. Mrs. Leonowons tliinks more probably they 
belong to the Indo-European family. According 
to the researches of the late King of Siam, out of 
twelve thousand eight hundred Siamese words more 
than five thousand were found to be Sanskrit, or 
to have their roots in that language. Thcj’c is 
great family likeness between the Siamese and the 
p]]otographs of tlie Thibet and Sikkim people in 
the India Museum. They are not at all like the 
Bhotans, or other upper Indian tribes. I took one 
of the Thibetan photogra])hs for a portrait of our 
chamberlain. The royal family are not so much 
like the Thibetan type, and they are small-made — but 
then, something like our own royal family, the kings 
are always obliged to marry their cousins. 

The Siamese language has a soft musical sound 
like Italian, but they find little difilculty in learn- 
ing our harsher English, as it has . far greater 
similarities of pronunciation with Siamese than has 
either French or German. 
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The Siamese hymn and ‘Rule Britannia’ were 
played, and ‘ God Save the Queen,’ all standing, 
concluded the concert. The Duke is Conservative 
and very loyal. 

For a Palace of Calm Delights they gave us a 
pretty fair orgy. 

The chamberlain, Phya Bamreubhakdi, regrets 
that the fortnight’s ceremonies have prevented his 
giving the Duke a great entertainment} but it is 
not the custom to give feasts during the festivities 
of the cremation. After, exchanges of cai*ds and 
invitations to visit in England and Siam, wc 
gathered all our small luggage to take .down wi th 
us in numerous carriages and boats to the yacht, 
which bad been sent by daylight some distance 
down th(j river to avoid the difficulty of steering by 
night through the maze of shipping in the Menam. 
We were accompanied to the Sans Peur by the 
chamberlain and his son, Prince Doctor, Mr. Michell, 
and Mr. Solomon, the inspector of police, as well as . 
some Other English gentlemen. In the moonlight 
row down the river, the fantastic spires gleaming 
bright upon us, forgetting the earthy flavours of 
Bangkok, we sentimentalised as we felt its balmy 
air for the last time. ‘Ta, ta, by-bye,’ we called as 
we passed Sir Andrew Clarke’s yacht, where it 
.seemed they had all gone to bed. We got on board 
about eleven o’clock, and soon Sir Andrew with a 
party of gentlemen came alongside in a steam-launch 
and came oif board for farewell. 

Siam is different from anything else in the world. 
Providence has placed two large seas between us 
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and those far eastern countries ; they can never 
become hackneyed to us. Much of their art work- 
inahiihip and general civilization has filtered to them 
front the west through China. Siam’s customs have 
BO i^tered since Bowring’s book was published in 
1857 that this work seems almost to treat of an- 
other country. When my husband was in Siam 
also thirty years ago he made copious notes of the 
condition of the people and aspect of the country. 
From his MS. journal, which I carried with me, I 
was able to see in how many ways the Siamese Lad 
made progress under their present king, and to judge 
whether the advance is solid or frothy. As regards 
those outward signs of advancement : telegraphs, 
electric lighting, cheap postage, newspapers, &c., 
they are not so very far behind us, after all ; for it 
is only in the present reign that we have had these 
advantages ourselves. It is true the foreign post 
from Bangkok is as yet castial : Mj^. Miohelb used to 
say of our letters, ‘ Oh, put them in, post them, I 
daresay they’ll go.’ 

The Bangkok Times, now deep itt itb third volume, 
is a bi-wockly institution. The Siam Directory, one 
might say, has taken a leaf out of our society, papers 
when it chronicles in its notable events as a notable 
day, that on which Lady Robinson held a reception 
in 1878. 

Thirty years, and indeed thirty months, ago 
there was no hotel in Bangkok ; thirty years since 
there was not a single hospital in this city of half-a- 
million of souls for the reception of patients native 
or European : though at that date they practised vac- 
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ci nation, even in the remoter parts of the country. 
Now there is more than one good hospital. 

Amongst the Europeans located on shore the 
most fatal disease is dysentery; it is usually intract- 
able unless change of air is resorted to. Smallpox 
used to be one of the most fatal diseases with 
natives : vaccination is now deemed protective. The 
natives suffer much from asthma, even the little 
children ; but Europeans are not similarly afflicted. 
Siamese of all ages smoke tobacco and chew' betel- 
nut; this hitter habit causes the gums to tbeede an<l 
the teeth to drop out, usually between forty aud 
fifty years of age. Toothache is rare, and the ex- 
traction of one by the forceps or key is an event in 
a fam^l 3 ^ lu Siam there are many Europeans of 
long residence in good health, and the natives 
frcqueutly attain a good old age. Ulcers are treated 
l)y the native empiries with a sort of, chalk plaster; 
but ths^ do not appear to be, so frequent as with 
the fiurmesei. nor,do ulcers .afeiet horses as in Bur- 
inah. IntemiittOnt fevem are easily treated in 
Earoj!»ean8j iSju.t the natives suffer much. The 
jungle or bilious remittent fever is son^etimes fatal 
to Europeans, tenninating in coma, but no black 
vomit. Where there is a phthisical tendency, the 
climate is said to bo beneficial ; but if the disease is 
developed it runs its course quickly. At the 
changes of the monsoons are the most sickly periods. 
Children after seven days of age die much of lock- 
jaw; itissupposedto becausedby coristipationand the 
smoke from the perfumed wood-fires to which mother 
aud child are subjected according to Siamese custom. 
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Rice with fish is the sfeiple diet of the native 
population, to which tlicy add yams, sweet potatoes, 
coeO'puts, bananas, and the fruits of the season. In 
what Gibbon calls ‘ the gigantic ignorance of the 
ancients ’ is pretty much the mental condition of the 
bulk of the population ; though perhaps it is not 
much greater than ours in relation to them. The 
upper classes are doing all they can to diminish this 
ignorance by European education, from which young 
Siam goes back to bcnightenmenl. 

Polygamy is the rock I'oyalty in Siam will split 
upon, and aristocracy too ; not only because it is so 
degrading and so sensual, but because it is ex- 
pensive to the nation, which finds itself called on to 
maintain vast families of useless people, to provide 
tliem with a costly living, and a still more expensive 
cremation. 

The Siamese have always liked and admired the 
English, and now, by our acquisition of the whole 
t)f Burmah, a troublesome natural enemy to them 
has been replaced by a friendly power. This is, of 
course, greatly to their advantage ; only their timid- 
ity makes ^leni fear that we may some day care to 
conquer and annex Siam as suddenly as we did 
Burmah. This if is not our interest to do; the 
only circumstance of thiskindat ])resentconjecturable 
would be that of our having to prevent France from 
taking the initiative, and placing a fonuidable French 
barrier between India and the far eastern world. 

‘The anchor’s weighed — farewell — remnmber me,’ 
said Prince Doctor, and waved his Siamese lily-hand. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RETURN TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Somo isle * 

With the sea’s silence ou it — 

Some unsuspected isle in tlie far seas. 

• I^ppa Passes. 

CiiArTKE Oil snakes. There are plenty of snakes in 
Siam. Not only are the poisonous land-snakes very 
numerous, but Captain Chune, a native officer of 
the Siamese Royal Navy, gave my husband such a 
list of the poisonous water-snakes and fishes as to 
make it appear as risky for a ship’s eompany to 
go fishing as for them to bathe without the protec- 
tion of a sail in waters abounding in sharks. The 
black snake, which was yesterday seen on ‘the sur- 
face of the water, |s called by the Siamese Ochitung ; 
the 0 signifies a snake, and chi-tung means the tail 
of a pendant. The length of this black snake is 
about one foot. Its bite is very poisonous, and the 
Siamese treatment of the wound is a matter of the 
most secret empiricism. It is generally fatal in 
eight hours, afitd the patient seldom survives beyond 
a day. 

Another snake seen in these waters is .between 
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two and three feet long, of a white colour with 
black spots. Its movements are slow in the water. 
The Siamese name for it is O-sanini-lung, 0 meaning 
snake, sanim-lung is like coral, for the creature, in 
juxtaposition to the coral reef, is not easily distia- 
guishablo. The bite of this snake is very poison- 
ous, and it appears to kill by coma within six hours, 
no reaction at any time exhibiting itself from the 
period of the bite to that of dissolution. These 
snakes are in great plenty at the mouth of Siamese 
rivers, or most numerous where the salt and fresh 
waters meet. 

Another species of snake is found in the fresh 
waters of Siaih, called Opra (expressing fish-snake), 
or 0-wung-chang, a name derived from their like- 
ness to an elephant’s trunk. Their movements are 
slow, and, excepting being white under the belly, 
are the colour of the elephant’s proboscis. Their 
bite is poisonous, but not deadly. The Siamese 
treat it with a poultice made of pofinded wild garlic. 

There is a poisonous fish ns^ed in Siamese 
O-how-pra-shon. 0-how means a poisonous snake, 
and pra-^hm is the name of a fish which it resembles, 
which is of good quality, and extensively salted in 
Siam for exportation. 'This poisijnous fish is not 
easily recognised amongst others. Its movements 
arc slow; its bice causes instant insensibility. One 
Siamese, bitten in the trunk, died in an hour ; an- 
other, bitten in the ankle, died in two hours. It is 
of great consequence to the Siamese, sm amphibious 
people, to know the habits of these creatures infest- 
ing their waters, in order to avoid their haunts. 
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Even the youngest children are skilful in the man- 
agement of their light boats, and infants learn to 
swim before they are well out of their mothers’ 
arms. 

Steamers drawing but little water take the short 
cut through a small channel named Mung-nakawn- 
keon-kong, which cuts off a long bend in the river 
to within five hundred yards of Pnklat. This pas- 
sage is about twenty-five yards wide, and the vessels 
kiss the bushes in the intricate navigation. Ships’ 
boats must here use paddles, as is the natjve cus- 
tom ; the oars take too much room. The bamboo 
houses are built on piles, as elsewhere, though the 
clayey banks of the stream are somewhat high. The 
house of the governor of the district is passed on 
the left going down. This is substantially built of 
wood on huge piles of teak ; some neat carving de- 
corates the windows, the roof is covered with red 
tiles. The channel is crossed by two wooden bridges, 
the cenfre*piece shirang to'idlow the steamers’ fun- 
nels to pnwthreugh, There are some pretty wats 
also on tke . left l^nk, whose white pagodas and 
minor building display much symmetry and beauty. 
Among the bamboos and palm-trees, the bread-fruit, 
and dark polish^ busby foliage of the mangostecn, 
are numerous stacks of sappan-wood Caemlpinia 
sappan; many pheasants and rooks in coveys are 
seen in this district, although it is highly populous, 
abounding in children in prodigious numbers — 
Buddhist children do not throw stones at birds. 

Back to Paknam again; this ptaice used to be 
called the sanatorium of Bangkok, but 110^ the king 
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and the great people go to Chantabon and other 
sea-side places lower down the Gulf of Siam. We 
met with a smooth sea after passing the bar, and 
found it pleasanter sailing down in sight of the 
chain of islands, named Kohsichand, than the way 
we came in by the stake-nets in the entrance to the 
rivers Mcnam and Mekong. 

It was a lazy time for all of us, and we were 
glad of the repose. Mr. Swan came up, looking 
like a plaster cast, in a suit of spotless white, -with 
old silver ticals for buttons. He flung himself down 
on the dock in the attitude of the Dying Gladiator, 
lie calls himself a whited sepulchre. 

‘ IIow can the life of the party be a sepulchre?’ 
Mr. Cobham asks. 

We call him the ‘White Swan.’ Mr. Swan lives 
up to his name, {ind is always doing things grace- 
fully. He was just now lamenting the difficulty 
of getting away gracefully from parties in Singa- 
pore ; ‘ if your gharrie-d river has gone to sleep, 
and has to be roused with a stick.’ 

The globe lapsed lazily by us. In the sky was a 
curious effect of blue and white rays from the 
sinking sun, like a wheel with spokes of solid white 
on the blue atmo.spherc, both colours extending 
nearly to the disk. We saw this atmospheric 
phenomenon once, on a later occasion, but less 
distinctly. In the sea what I thought were cur- 
rent linc.s — ^like we see on the Devonshire coast 
— look, as we pass through them, just like mud, 
mixed with dark-brown scraps, seemingly of sea- 
weed. The sailors, by the mouth of the ‘ bos’un,’ 
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say that it is spawn. The voyage down to Singapore 
was a four days’ rest from moonhght to moonlight. 
Delicious dreamy days ! The sailors, jolly at the 
tliought of going home to sweethearts, wives, and 
children, sing songs on the after-deck of an ev(;ning. 
We hear noi'’^ ‘ Among the flowers and roses with 
Emalce 1 roamed.’ Then comes the description of 
her person : ‘ Jfer fairy teeth and golden ’air ; her eyes 
Avore, like the little stars.’ This elegant female ‘ came 
out of Yorkshire ; her name is Emalee.’ I, too, was 
happy in the idea of returning to my family.^ 

On the third day, we had scenery of un.suspectcd 
islands in the China Sea, one of them rugged, 
lofty, wooded, and of* respectable sizt^; but all beau- 
tiful, as touelnal by the pearly hues of sunset, as 
we ‘ see ebb the crimson ivave that drifts the sun 
atvay.’ The Siamese represent these islanders as 
harmless, though usually armed with kriscs, sj)cars, 
and pistols on approaching a stranger ! Bullocks 
at)d turtles are abundant on these islands, which 
arc densely jungle-clothed. It was the Siamese 
ambat.sadors returning to Bangkok, on board H.M.S. 
hjladeSf in 1858, who gave this informatipn to my 
husband; for our people on the Sans Peur knew 
nothing about these islands. * 

A good run of two hundred and sixty-two miles 
cm the fourth day brought us, at lunch-time, in 
sight of a zebra-striped lighthouse, and countless 
islets, bluest of the blue — a zone of sa]>])hircs. 
There are any number of passages among that reef 
of isl.ands, which looks, as we approach them, like 
one long coast, as they stretch down right away 
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to Borneo. Pretty scenery, and a great pagoda of 
a ship, with royals set, five tiers of sails, all white, 
looking so ditfercnt from tlie vessels we have been 
lately seeing. We anchored about five p.m. at 
Singapore. 

We are come in the nick of time, as there is 
to he a sham-fight this evening between the squad- 
ron and the fort. We are in a good position for 
seeing it. How English the whole place h)oks aftor 
Siam ! the Indian and Malay boats count for no- 
thing now. Officials approach. 

‘This is, indeed, a great moment,’ says the Duke, 
as the Prime Minister of the Sultan of Johore is 
announced, looking for all the world like a neat 
English groom. 

He brought a letter and a message. The Sultan 
is in Singapore, and hopes soon to hear that his 
Grace is able to come to Johore. 

Does he include the ladies in his invitetion ? 

‘Oh ! yes, indeed, His Highness’s heart will be full 
of pleasure, if the ladies will favour him by a 
visit.’ , 

‘ Is there a Sultana ?’ we ask of Mr. Swiin, 

‘ Just now he has only three wives.’ (Ah ! that 
‘just now.’) ‘‘But he is building a new harem — a 
fine place.’ 

‘ That’s hopeful.’ 

That hopeful might bear several interpretations. 

We turn the palpitating subject. 

Firing has begun ; there is also a ‘large jungle- 
fire in the distance, like a crimson sunset, which 
more than divides our attention with the cannon- 
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ade and the flashes, the lilac-tinted electric-light, 
and the manoeuvres, which are veiled in mystery- 
find coloured smoke. ‘Mystery of mysteries, faint- 
ly flashing Heroine,’ we remark, as H.M.S. Heroine 
puts her boats in motion for the purpose of — what ? 
Never of capturing the Sans Pear! She seems 
‘going for’ ns. No; the boarding-boats are lost 
in the dim distance of smoke. 

A seini-cirelc of lights marks the town of Singa- 
])orc ; on the darker semi-circle of the horizon arc 
the squadron of eleven shi])s-of-war, and the forts 
with the electric-light playing all round in blinding 
rays, and the red moon above the dying jungle-fire. 

Wc leariit more of the meaning of the manoeuvres 
later, and this is what was represented before us 
in a grand set-piece of nautical theatricals. 

A SHAM NIGHT-ATTACK ON 8INQATOBB BAKBOUR ; 

A NAVAL KUMANCE. 

The naval; attaiisk was made by five vessels of 
the^China, Sqhftdrpn on the eastern entrance to the 
New Harbour, with the object of testing the efli- 
clonoy of the, defences which have been constructed 
at that point, and also that of the submarine mines 
which were, supposed to have been lidd. 

The defence was entrusted to the Royal Artillery, 
with a battery of quick-firing guns, the Royal 
Engineers, about four companies of the 2nd Bat- 
talion South Lancashire Regiment, and six steam- 
launches acting as guard-lioats. The whole of the 
details in connection with the operations had previ- 
ously been carefully arranged by the ngval and 
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military authorities in conjunction, under a gcmeral 
Idea which gives a hard pull on one’s imagination. 
The O^ion ironclad has boon worsted in an engage- 
ment with a hostile squadron outside, and has taken 
refuge in New Harbour disabled; the squadron 
engages the giuis of the harbour defensive works 
and attempts to force the eastern entrance to the 
harbour. The Orion is to be considered disabled, — 
Ave, knf)wiug the great ironclad, and having seen 
her monster guns Avhen we Avere at the ball on board 
on our previous visit to Singapore, found it difficult 
to realise this part of the Idea; but it is interesting 
to knoAv how the gallant ship avc had knoAvn in 
festivit}' is exf)ected m* intended to behaA'c herself 
in adversity. Slie is so disabled as to be unable to 
co-operate in the defence beyond sendii»g a tew 
officers and men to assist in working the guard- 
boats. Tlie w'cstern entrance to the harbour is 
supposed to be blocked. The infantry garrisons at 
Forts Blakan-Mati and Serapong will be supposed 
to consist of one company each. 

This is the programme ; noAv for the action. Fort 
Tercgah, fired the first shot at C.21^, p.m., at the 
Audacious, Avhich was then supj)Osed to be (and 
perhaps really > 03 ) at tAvo thousand, five hundred 
yards distance. Fort Palmer’s guns next made 
themselves heard, fire being opened from them at 
0.22. This fort engaged the ConsLancf. Fort Bla- 
kan-Mati at 6.24 engaged the Heroim, and from this 
time' the firing from the three forts was jwetty 
regular. The Constance replied to Fort Palmer at 
6.26. About this time, though it had become rather 
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dark, it was observed that the Heroine was lowering 
her ])oats, presumably for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to countermine the entrance. We should not 
have guessed this without being told ; indeed, we 
thought Ave should have to use our boarding-pikes 
in the stand l)eloAv to re{)el boarders. 

At 6.27 liie Alacnti/ brought her maehine guns 
into acti*)n, engaging the quick-firing guns at Malay 
Spit; lierfire wa.s returned at 6.28.^. The .1 
at G.4.3, opened fire Avith her machine-guns from 
h(ir tops, engaging the Cjuiek-firing guns at Berala. 

About this time, and almo.st simultaneously, the 
el(!fu‘ic light was shtovn from Fort Teregah and the 
//ivc/uc ; the latter playing it on Blakan-Mati, and 
the former sweeping the channel to prevent the 
squadron’s boats creeping in unobserA^ed. The light 
trom Teregah was noAv brought to bear on the 
Andaciom., and she could be seen most distinctly. 
Advantage Avas taken of this to send a fcAV shots at 
her. The Alacrity now brought ho.j* poAverful light 
into use, and throwing the beam on Fort Palmer, 
after haAiug carefully scanned the Sons J^riir, she 
kept it fixed on the fort during nearly the*Avhole of 
the remaining operations. They Averq su])])08ed to be 
in considerable dread of the Sa7is Peur, as a strong 
j)rivateer, not knoAving which side she Avould be 
likely to take in tlie action. The spectacle noAV 
allbrded was really magnificent : the various forts 
engaging the diiTercnt vessels Avith both nunihine 
and heavy guns, the forts ''oplyiug, the elect nc light 
playing from the numerous ships and Fort Teregah; 
the guard-boats steaming about at the entrance like 
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sharks eager for their prey — all went to make up a 
sight such as Singajjore has never before witnessed ; 
such indeed as has never before been seen in any 
other port in the East — so I am told, and T believe it. 

'In imagination Twits already preparing lint for 
the wounded. 

About seven jtm., the firing was ver}' heavy when a 
message was received by the commandant at Teregah 
from the guard-boats, ‘ Enemy lowering boats.’ The 
engagement now altered its clianicter and became a 
boat-duel. The attacking boats continued to iul- 
A'ance down the channel, being hotly engaged with 
the flotilla of guard-boats, well handled by Lieu- 
teinmt Shuckburgh — the guard-boats darting in 
amongst the others in an extremely plucky manner; 
the progress of the boats could be noted from the 
truck of smoke emitted from the musketry fiiv. It 
was one of the prettiest sights of the evening to see 
the boats creeping along in darkness, when suddcidy 
the Avhole would be illuminated by the beam of the 
electric light being thrown upon them. ; It was 
noticeable that the different vessels and boats 
^ho^ycd up most distinetlj’^, their white colour being 
apparently unsuitable for night operations. At 8.30 
the admiral sent up from the flagship the pre-con- 
certed signal, viz., three rockets and a blue light, 
that the operations were concluded. 

It was a fijie thing for us to be in the midst of it 
all, enjoying the glory of war without its horrors ; 
the cries of the wounded only were missing, and 
these we were able to imagine as easily as the rest 
of the romantic suppositions, especially when Dark 
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Charlie began to satisfy his soul by entering on the 
practice of a wheezy cornopean which has recently 
been discovered in the dark torture-chambers of the 
hold. 

While the inevitable coaling was going on, we 
w’cnt to the Raffles Hotel to lunch and read the 
papers, and learn what the world had been doing 
during our sojourn in the obscurity of Siam. Wo 
read just enough to keep abreast of the world, and 
then went off to do our shopping; passing with more 
interest than before tlu;. image of an elephant, 
erected in inoinory of the King of Siam’s visit ; the 
first time a Siamese monarch liad ever left his own 
dominions. King Cltnlalonkorn wenf also to Ceylon 
and Calcutta, and all the chief sacred places of India. 

The large town of Singapore appears so flourish- 
ing and enlightened, so advanced and well-governed, 
that, after seeing the quajnt atid crowded city of 
Bangkok, we feel as if we had come out of the 
theat re into the plain light of day. Bangkok seems 
to belong completely to another world, where other 
ideas reign exclusively, where buildings and pro- 
cessions. are of showy trumiiei’y instead «of being 
solid or of good quality, and yet are in the highest 
degree fascinating; a city made to* live in water- 
colours, not warranted otherwise to last. We were 
glad to get away from the lieavy atmosphere of Siam, 
which is all one pot-pourri, into the frcshei; air of 
Singapore; but we were glad to have seen Bangkok 
all the same. * It feels cooler here, though we arc 
four days’ sail nearer the equator, and though the 
thermometer stands at 85® in the coolest ptirtof the 
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day. After some shop|)in" wo took gharries, small 
liearse-like cabs with jalousies, for the long drive to 
the Peninsular and Oriental wharf, where the 
Sam Peur, well scrubbed and , scoured after the 
coaling, had now been moved out into mid-stream of 
the cbaunel between the green island shores, a 
pleasant situation for a rest, as we were to stay here 
all Sunday and proceed on Monday morning to 
J ohore. 

The deck-house table was strewn with cards, fresh 
iiewspa])crs and letters, and a large basket of flowers 
for the ladies, with no card attached. 

‘How docs one thank unknown benefactors?’ asks 
the Duke. ‘ We shall have a serenade under our 
ports to-night.’ 

‘ Ice, Charlie, look sharp, my boy,’ says our stum, 
steward to the darkie lad, and iced cider and seltzer- 
water appear a.s foaming clip. 

T1 le boat-loads of shells came round the )\a(;ht 
again. These look so beautiful all wetted and in 
the sunshine. Rose, the boatswain, bargained with 
the black men very cleverly for us, and we brought 
on board au immense quantity of lovely shells. The 
Duke was for buying a boat -load as it stood, but wq 
preferred selecting IVom all the boats, which caused 
a groat and amusing excitement, and much panto- 
mimic imploring among the black fellows, as Rose 
laid down the laiv to them, and perhaps, after all, 
only overpaid them three times over. We w'ere 
mutually pleased with our bargains. The greatest 
trouble was in washing and packing the fragile shells 
after we had admired them sufticiently. 
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We are lying in a pleasant strait of blue sea, 
bordered by foliaged islands, with shijjping beyond 
and round the headland. This anchorage is more 
like a reach of the rivers at Dartmouth or Falmouth 
tlmn an eastern place. Truly this is another world 
from Bangkok ; such sweet and quiet rest for 
Sunday, shaded bj'^ the double awnings, hearing no 
sounds but the murmur of the watei’, a distant cock 
croAving at intervals, and the hum of voices in boats 
jiaddling past. A black boatman alongside in Sun- 
day best of a blue shirt and grass-green mushroom 
hat Avith white half-moons round the brim, his boat 
picked out Avith bright green and blue to mat eh 
his garments, is waiting about to see if the otficors 
or num have occasion for his services. 

Thunder is rolling round us, and a shower Avhile 
the sun is shining makes the grass and foliage look 
doubly green. It rains hot Avatcr he-re. 

I Avent to the cathednil service in Singapore. 
The church is very neat and nice inside, if you can 
call that inside Avhich is open like a cloishw on both 
sides. In the evening it is lighted AAUth gas, lit too 
early, or rather turned up high too early, otherwise 
every precaution is taken to ensure coolness ; the 
church besides being shaded by trees, ikopen all round, 
and has open cane seats sot in dark Avood. The sight of 
the thirty-two punkahs tugged by different strings by 
thirty-two Moormen, AvaAnng out of time in all direc- 
tions towards naA-^e and transept, and not at the same 
level, has a most beAvildcring ellect. It makes some 
people feel sea-sick. The punkahs should be moved by 
one string as they are in large halls. Tho. music is 
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soft aad Sweet, and for the most part congregational, 
though there is a surpliced choir. 

Major Grey, governor of the prison here, dined 
with us, and from him we learnt how much hcttei* 
and more humane our prisbn arrangements arc than 
those of the Chinese or Siamese. His great aim is 
to lead the prisoners to a better life, and carefully 
to distinguish between hardened criminals and those 
capable of returning to be of use to society. Our 
government does not recognise the debt slavery often 
incurred through gambling- Gambling altogether 
has been prohibited in Singapore. Perhaps this is 
one reason why the Chinese look so flourishing and 
happy here. 

‘ This is so good for the Sultan of Jo]iore,’ said 
Mr. Swan, slily. ‘ He can finish the steam tram-line, 
and bring over a thousand Chinese a day to gamble 
in his territory.’ 



CHAPTER X. 


TUB SULTAN OP JOIIOKK, 

! The Fanny, of the lijijhi • 

Siftdl through ]ime leavefi, on a smutnor noon, 

Or curl of crested wave, when foain-bellh bright 
Hugo the gropii furrows of the nea^in Juno. 

Sir Edwin Aunojt>, 

‘ Has his Grace a Joborc flag for the Sultati ?’ asks 
Mr. Swan of Mr. Butters. Mr. Swan is au author- 
ity ill right of some years’ residence in these parts. 

‘ No, he hasn’t got a flag, has he V 

‘ Oh, very much a flag, a blue cre.sceiit and star 
on a red ground.’ 

I offered to paint an Egyjitian star and crescent 
blue for the purpose. 

‘ Suppose we call it somebody’s birthday and 
dress the ship with all her flags?’ proposed the 
Duke. ‘ Who will have a birthday ? Perhaps lie'll 
make you a present.’ 

Omnf's : ‘ We’ll all keep our birthdays.’ 

This was settled. Fourth of March the’ universal 
birthday. . 

Now wc are off to johore; we expect to stay 
two days with the Sultan. Wc pass uj) the 
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civstorij ]){issago from the island of Singapore to the 
mainland of the Malayiin peninsula, the southern 
portion of which is the territory of Johore. The 
mangrove-grown shores are broken by pr(itty little 
Malay villages on stilts peeping out from araojig the 
greenery. 

Wo reach d chore, with tin; Malay village of 
Krnnjie on the opposite side of the straits, soon 
after five p.m. ‘ Midshi])s !’ and the anchor drops. 

‘That’s the old railway-station,’ says Mr. Swan, 
our cicerone in these Malaj'aii regions. 

‘ Was there ever a railway here?' 

‘Yes, but it v.ais eaten up by the white ants. 
They ran the engine on till it came; to a place where 
there were a good many of these ants ; the engine 
fell into the hole, and they left it there. That w'as 
the trial trip, and they were timbc;r sleepers.’ 

We >vero about to see another j>hase of Oriental 
life. The gay little town of -lohore Bharu, a Malay 
town, with an admixture of tcji thousand Chinese, 
centralised by a market-place of architectu)*al ime- 
tensions, wdth a sea-side ])ortico built for the recep- 
tion of thej ouug Princes of Wales, w'as festive Avilh 
flags, and the shipping of small craft in the straits 
was all gaily dressed with the Johore flag, dark- 
blue with a red quarter charged with a white 
crescent and star — but the precise colour docs not 
seem to signify greiitly, so that it has the crescent 
and star, and dark blue somewhere. 

The belt of sea looks like a river, or, 'rather, like 
a narrow lake, so blue and smooth. They say it 
can be i-ough sometimes. The Sultan’s house near 
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the sea appears a comfortahle country-seat. Its 
gardens slope doAvu to the water’s edge. It is sot 
in palm-trees and the beautiful ash-leafed tree, 
poinciana regia, known as flamhoyante, or flatne of 
the forest, Avith scarlet fiame-like blossoms, and other 
trees, some with what avc should call autumn-tints 
in Europe. The loav’’es do fall, even in the tropics, 
though ijn)jerc(fptihly, so that but few trees are 
bare at a time. Dato Sri Amar d'Kaja, the Sultan’s 
private secretary, a highly intelligcJit young man 
in European dross, and speaking English fluently, 
came with another Malay gentleman on board the 
aS’uc,? Pear to meet ns. The latter gentleman w'ore 
the cheeked silk or cotton skirt, like a duster, round 
hi.^j Avaist, that is the national sarong. 

The Sultan, a .stout, jdeasant-looking man of 
middle ago, AA'ith oliAm comjdexion, Avearing drab 
clothes and gold bracelets, received ns at the head 
of the garden stairs of the palace and offered us 
ten, Arhich Avas spread on a large round table in the 
eu franco. The vicAv of both shores of tin; straits 
from this portico was truly charming. 

We were shoAvn our rooms : the Diikd and we 
ladies had each a pleasant suite of rooms apportioned 
us, Avith bed-room, dressing-room, ante-room, and 
draAving-room facing the sea, Avliere we could sec 
the Sam Pair behind the palm-trees, and a bath- 
room below each stiitc, approached by a Aviuding 
stair from the dressing-room. Instead of doors 
there arc scrt'.ens raisctl e'ight inches from the 
ground, fjistcned at the top, at about six feet from 
the floor, with a sliding piece of carved wood. This 
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arrangement, only less ornamental, is the custom at 
Singapore. There arc no locks or bolts ; it is under- 
stood that no one opens a door whose sliding-panel 
is drawn across. Animals can run in under, but 
only a very tall man can look over. 

The Istana, as it is always called, the Malay Avord 
for palace, is European, that is Anglo-Tndian in 
build ; in style Tlenaissance. It Avas built entirely 
by Chiiiese Avorknien under a European architect. 
It is internally handsome, and well-furnished ; the 
halls and rooms very large and lofty, and the inarlde 
staircase broad and fine. The saloon and ball-rocnn 
on the first floor are hung with I'ich damask 
draperies and large portraits of our royal family, 
and lined AAuth tall Japanese Abases, brought home 
by the Sultan from Japan, Avith other handsome 
Chinese and Japanese ornaments ; the other furjii- 
turc, sofas, ottomans, &o., all European. The stair- 
case and saloon have many tall trumpet glasses, 
eight feet high, full of tall fronds, or rather boughs, 
of the delicate phamix rupicola variety of the date- 
palm, the glasses twined with climbing fern ; this 
makes a‘most elegant and striking decoration, giving 
an appearance as of a grove of palm-trees with their 
gracefully Avaving plumes reared high above our 
licads, though not nearly reaching the lofty ceiling. 
The floral decorations all over the house are Avorthy 
of the -tropics, besides the ferns so bright and gi’cen, 
the various crotons and begonias so rich and dark 
and veWety, and all so tropically ’luxuriant as 
scarcely to be imagined by a Londoner. 

As Avfe met eacli other in a large verandah-like 
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room, common to all of us, between our private 
upai'tments, we said, ‘Wc shall enjoy this place 
thoroughly and we all secretly mshed our stay 
might be longer than the two days we had at first 
almost unwillingly spared. 

The Sultan appeared elegantly dressed for dinner, 
in a monkey-jacket, with the order of the Star of 
India, and a black velvet fez, with an aigrette of 
large diamonds in the front; half-a-dozen large 
gipsy-rings on each hand, almost covering his dark, 
I'at little fingers ; the rings all rubies and diamonds 
on one hand, all emeralds and diamonds on the 
other. The secretary, Sri Ainar dTJaja, was dressed 
in real English fashion ; the other Malay gentlemen 
woi'c blach coats and trousers, and coloured check 
sarongs. These Malays were less akin to Europeans 
In feature than the Siamese, but I cannot sec that 
the Malays are a distinct race from all others ; I 
trace Mongolian features in every line. 

I was taken down to dinner by the Sultan, and . 
found him agreeable to talk to. His English is 
good, though less perfect than that of some of his 
suite. The very long dining-room is co61ed by a 
line of punkahs, and by o])en coi’ridors on each 
side, lined with ferns and other plants. The Sultan 
bought in London the famous gold dinner-service 
made for Lord Ellenborough when Governor-General 
of India, and never sent out. A portion -of this 
Avas used to decorate the Sultan’s table. The, large 
Avine-coolers, ‘filled with floAvers, arc hcav'y, but the 
smaller pieces of this service, in Neo-Pompeian style, 
are very elegant. 
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After dinner, Ave liad a number of the Sultan’s 
carriages and gharries, and drove through the busy, 
stall-crowded sti’ccts of the town to the Chinese 
opera, Avhere we sat in a kind of state barn, at 
some distance, luckily, from the singers, Avho acted 
on a raised stage, with a proscenium or frame round 
it, and simple, fixed sccncr3^ There was a ])romen- 
ade parterre between ns and them. The spectators 
stared .at us more than at the other spectach*,. 
More than ever was I struck Avith eastern costumes 
as b(‘ii]g such a mixture of nakedness and jewels. 

The play had a good deal of (tasting up the legs, 
iuid tAvirling, strutting, striding, and stalking, as 
in our barn or fair-theatres, the nature of actors 
being the satnc all tlie Avorld oAn'r. Tlie piece was 
to us like a paiitomiine, Avith processions of first, 
second, and third heroes, all equally heroic; alter- 
nately with four soldiere going round and round as 
an army. The A’oiceKS Avere mostly in falsetto. The 
best Avc coidd say of the singing was, ‘Jt is a 
beautiful inarticulate roAv,’ The clashing of cym- 
bals, and thumping of scrj)ent skin cylinders and 
drums Avas a din, and nothing less. In music, the 
Chinese and Malays arc very, A'ery far behind the 
Siamese, Avliose musics is heavenly coiupared Avith 
this ; indeed, it is A'cry pleasing, and often delight- 
ful — a real art, and not a discordant screaming and 
clashing. 

We Indkis had a carriage, and Avent home after 
the opera ; tlie rest Avaited to sec the fire-works, 
Avl)i(^h I heard Averc tine, and then they went to the 
Chinese gambling-house, AA^hich, it seems, is the 
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chief fun here. Johore is con.ndored an Asiatic 
Monte Carlo. 

The second breakfast, or tiffin, is nominally at 
noon, though, as His Highness is easy-going and 
unpunctual, and there are excursions to he con- 
sidered, tlie liours at the. Tstana arc not fixed as 
fate. Tinu is no object here. 

The excursion planned for to-day was a four-in- 
hand drive to Singapore. In the Sultan's , launch 
we crossc'd the Straits to Kranjie, on the Singapore 
Island, which islaiul was sold to the English j^overn- 
nuait by the then Maharajah of Johore, passing the 
Stois 2\‘nr. dressed rainbow-fashion w'lth all her 
dags. The white ship is a prett}' feature in the 
lamlscape us we sec her from the palace windows 
peeping between the palm-trees. 

M’e are often told that no Mohammedan can 
w'cai’ a hat wnth a brim, or stiff crown, of any kind, 
which w'ould [»revent him bowing his forehead to 
the earth in Avorship. Yet the Sultan of Johore 
Avears the pith-helmet, and most of the 3Ialay gen- 
tlemen wear billycock luits. 

Tlui rcd-gravollod road is e.xtremcly gftod, as all 
the roads are round Singapore. The Sultan sat 
on the box, but did not drive. I’hc fine horses 
AAxnt ca])itally ; the vegetation is beautiful and 
most interestnig, the feruy undergroAA'ths being 
especially charming; and the drive* Avould have 
been ])erfection bad not th<* tbermomoter stood at 
92*^ in the shade; in the ’c.sscr shade of our lined- 
parasols, it Avas much higher. 

Yes, the tro})ies are like Bull’s hot-houses, only 
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you cannot get out of them We sat and cooled our- 
selves in the verandah of the Raffles Hotel till four 
o’clock, spelling the same old newspapers; and then, 
in other carriages, wc drove to the Sultan’s pretty 
villa, Tyersall, some two miles out of Singapoi’e, 
where we had (Liberian) coffee and cream, a luxury 
in the tropics, and exairtincd His Highness’s collec- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese curios, imported by 
himself. The Sultana lives at Tyersall. She is no 
longer young ; but the Sultan esteems her highly, 
and consults lier in everything. Jt is true ho has 
other, younger, wives, but only the Sultana is a 
power in the state. She possesses also the power of 
the ])urse, for ‘ in Malay marriage contracts it is 
agreed that all savings and “ effects ” arc to be the 
property of husband and tvifo equally, and are to be 
equally divided in case of divorce.’* It is currently 
reported that the Sultan ha.s already .spent his share, 
or rather invested it in improvements, jewels, furni- 
ture, and splendour; and it is rumoured she gives 
him an allowance. An}’’ way, they seem ati amiable 
couple. He talks of re-building and enlarging her 
house at Tyersall. 

The tire-flies had come out by the end of oui* 
drive back to Rranjie, where we took the steam- 
launch to return. 

The Sultan looks at Singapore as if he were Sony 
he had .sold it, and at times arises a sort of jealousy 
of us ; at ouce quelled by the remembrance of the 
iid vantage to him.self, and his hopes f6r the future 
in following our example closely. 

lUitl. 
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There was a large diniieriparty invited for half-past 
seven, who all arrived just as we entered the Istana, 
so we liastoned to dress, and we were all ready long 
before the Sultan, who kept us waiting till half-past 
eight, while he opened his jewel-case and took out his 
best black velvet tarboosh, with a still more magniti- 
(’('iit aigrette enriched with the Johore star and 
crescent in brilliants, and three orders — the Star of 
India, St. Michael and St. George, and the Johore 
star in diamonds and rubies — on his short, funny 
little jacket. 

The Sultan’s wines are excellent and deliciously 
cooled ; the still hock is a dream, but ho and 
all the Mohammedan gentlemen take only water 
}it dinner ; just one tumbler is set for them instead 
of the sheaf of glasses standing by our plates. An 
American lady once came to give temperance lec- 
tures at Johore ; the Sultan, who, like all his Moslem 
subjects, drinks nothing but water or tea, spoke of 
this with a keen twinkle of amusement. The Sultan . 
generally says, ‘ What you call ’ before be can re- 
mctnlMW the English name for things. lie loves to 
talk of his travels and of his reception, ht various 
times, at ‘Marble’ (Marlborough) House. I sat 
on His Highness’s left this evening, and next to 
Dato Meldrum, a Scotch gentleman, a botanist, long 
resident hero, who talked to me about the Johore 
ibrests. Aleck played the pipes, walking round the 
ta])le ‘ by desire;’ the fulness of his tartan kilt 
being a matfer of deep curiosity to the Malay visi- 
tors and attendants, who w'ear their checked sarongs 
so extremely scanty, not quite two yards and a 
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quarter round and one yard and a quarter long, 
though the men shorten it in the wearing by many 
folds, and the women drape it gracefully in a knot 
at one side. The moanijig of the Malay word sarong 
is, literally, case or sheath. The Siamese ])aming, 
never Avoru witli trousers, is an altogether ditferent 
arrangement, and very seldojii of checked pattern, 
which the sarong ahv^l)^s is, whether of cotton or 
silk. White or black jacket and trotisers, and a 
sarong is the costume of Malays of the. upper class. 
More of the gold Ellenborougli dinner scivice was 
used thi.s evening; the numerous golden candelabra, 
twined with cliinbiiig fei'u, Ci/eopoth'uin j^qmiicwii, and 
the flower decorations Avere exquisitely arranged. 
These are varied at every meal, and ahvays tasteful. 

We numbered eight English ladies at dinner this 
cA'cning, chiefly from Johore and its neighbourhood. 
On retiring from table, at a signal of numerous 
rockets from the San.i Peu>\ Ave all AAmnt out in the 
garden to see the j acht lighted up Avith Avhite and 
crimson fires alternately all along the ship, the reflec- 
tions streaming dowm on the Avatcr in diamond and 
ruby radiance, the masts and yard.s illuminated by 
a sheaf of rockets. It Avas a charming spectacle as 
seen among the deeply-shadowed ])alm-trees. 

As Ave took our coffee in the garden, the Sultan, 
])erceiving us from a distajice, gallantly said, ‘ It is 
a dream of fair women.’ Distance and distraction 
lent the requisite enchantment to the view. 

We adjourned to the billiard -rooms, Avhere they 
played billiards and pool, I AV'atclied tlie games. 
The Sultan is a faii-ly good player. Sentries Avalk 
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up aud down the corridors here hy the billiard- 
rooms, near which is the Sultan’s jewel-room, as 
they do up and down the lower garden terrace-walk 
between the Istana and the sea. These soldiers arc 
Sikhs, with white turbans and fierce, rolling eye- 
balls. 

The Sultan insisted on our staying longer at 
Joliore, and we were nothing loth to be pressed to 
stay with this most hospitable host who did overy- 
thijig to entertain us ; for every^ day there M'erc 
excursions and parties, and, but for collapsu from 
tlie extreme heat, we might have worked al] day 
and night at amusement. One day we took whnt 
we called a rest-day, but so many things were 
crowded into it as an empty day, which could not 
so Avell be done on days when excursions were made, 
that we worked very hard indeed at being idle. 
Many such idle days as this would bo the death of 
us ; wo hastened to crowd on the excursions as an 
easier fate. The dinners and tiffins were an elfort., 
though we are accustomed to those ; but sometimes* 
wc had a Malay breakfast, beginning with a capital 
mayonnaise of fish aud capers, and then a ponderous 
Malay curry, twenty courses in one, of about twenty- 
six dishes and ‘sarnbals,’ which are grated, shredded, 
chopped or powdered preparations of seven little 
dishes in each sambal-tray, of which you are ex- 
pected to select several or nearly all. There are 
several sets of .sarnbals. We enjoyed the curry, 
and made merry over it, counting the difiPerent 
dishes and flavourings we had heaped together on 
our hot-water plates. The Sultan piled his plate 
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high as,|»6ssible with all the twenty -six varieties — 
anj3 the sambals — enjoyed it, and came for more. 
Other ciirries after this will be sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow, niaking us remember happier things. 

A Malay curry comprises in itself a dinner, ay, 
even a Oennan dinner. As Count Smorltork would 
say, ‘ A Malay curry surprises by himself,’ &c. 

This masterpiece is compounded by the Babu — 
the Sultan’s chef— under the SultaA’s own eyes. 
Like a domesticated Frenchman, Sultan Abubekir 
likes poking about doing his housekeeping, looking 
after the ‘ pcrfectionatiug’ of the sambals. When 
ho comes to England, or goes anywhere on a visit, 
he can eat nothing that has not been prepared by 
his own cooks ; of course, like all Moslems, he can 
only eat meat slaughtered by a Mohammedan 
butcher. 

Then the whole paraphernalia of dishes was 
handed round <‘igain to be eaten with the yellow 
glutinous rice, which they made a point of our 
tasting. This small-grained lice is a special sort. 
Yellow being the royal colotir. it is received as an 
honour by the guests ; but it is really not so good 
as the ordinary rice. Johore being so close to 
Sijigajmre is better oif for supplies than the rest of 
the Malay peninsula, where you get only buffalo 
meat, fresh pork, and fowls. 

After the curry, they handed round large dishes 
of ]>ommelcBs, a green fruit here, not at all like what 
we see’in Coven t Garden. It had a flavour like the 
Bangkok perfumery. 

1 watched the servants rearran^ng the palm-trees. 
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as wc call the groves of calamus l^wisiauus (from 
Penang) in the tall trumpet glasses. They brougfit 
sheaves of boughs. What a wealth of beauty! in- 
conceivable by us who prize little pots of this fairy 
palm about a foot high for our dinner-tables at home. 
I enjoyed tlie sight of the picturesque figures of 
Cliinese gardeners carrying their yoked baskets, 
Punjaubee salaries with fierce eyes that yet look 
])rotec<ingly at us, as if they liked the English 
rather than otherwise. Malay servants, tpo, in 
vaiious costumes were to bo seen singly or ingroups 
moving across the pillared halls and corridors among 
tlie dark velvct-foliaged plants, bearing masses of 
flowers for tlie table in fanciful baskets or on metal 
trays, the creepers of the verandahs and the more 
distant palms forming a background to the groups. 
Tlie dark-blue flag of Johore is to-day flying from 
the yacht, along with the burgee and the pussy-cat 
flag. 

Aleck is gone oflf in the victoria to meet and 
pick up Lady Clare and Mr. Swan who have walked 
on. Mr. Swan is our sheet-anchor ; as h^ speaks 
Malay wo all try to secure him to go out shopping 
or driving. Poor Aleck looks so utterly miserable, 
he is helpless if the Dato Secretary docs not tell the 
driver exactly where to go. He might be left in 
the jungle with the tigers. Dato is a title almost 
.synonymous with Pasha. 

This aftermjon, about four o’clock, the Sirltan, 
the Duke, Mr. Cobham, and I set otF in the Sultan’s 
steam-launch up the Scudai river, really au arm of 
the sea, to see the brick-and-tile works. 1 am re- 
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minded of Dartmoor by the distant hill-scenery 
bevond the jungle which stretches for miles behind 
the mangroves, whose timber, such as it is, is good 
for fuel. Nearly the whole of the interior of Johore 
is dense virgin forests. Date Meldrum tells me the 
inagiiitude and grandeur of these forests, viewed 
from the summit of the blue mountain yonder, 
called Gunong Pulai, about twelve mijps from Johore 
Jlaru, fills the mind wth a feeling of something 
akin to awe. There is a bed of stiff red clay here 
being worked for bricks by Messrs. Fraser and 
Fowfce, who live here in a rough bachelor bungalow, 
and employ many Kiings, Chintise, Javanese, and 
others. There is likewise a marl of very fine (juality. 
The Sultan, who is always on the look-out for what 
will improve his property, pricked up his ears at 
niy suggeation that it might possibly be fuller’s- 
<'arth. 

The Chinese employed here are immensel}- 
]>owerful men. The Chinese eomplexion varies 
very much ; in some persons it is yellow, these 
are chic, fly the townspeople and those who live in- 
doors ; in these men at the brick-works it is often 
(juite red, like the North-American Indians. The 
Javamjsc arc an industrious race, much more so 
than the Malays, who will not work continuously 
at anything, preferring to be idle altogether. They 
do not so much object to work as coachmen or 
drivers of waggons and carts. Camoo»s talks of 
‘ Malay.s enamoured and valiant Javanese.’ It is 
(liffi(;ult to keep the peace between the different 
nationalities and races. 
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The proprietors have plenty of furnaces and 
}?ood luacliiuery, including a steam-saw for their 
fuel-timber. The sheds have attap roofs, as thoir 
own tiles are too costly. 

White ants arc invading the bungalow, where the 
Sultan and I took coco-nut milk, and Messrs. Fraser 
and Fowke offered whisky -and-soda to the Duke 
and Mr. (\>bham. Their life here so near Singapore, 
and the society very fi’equently gathered by this 
hospitable Sultan, if rough, cannot be dull like that 
of remote settlers in Manitoba or Australia. It is 
delightful scenery, and they have a flouri.'shing 
business, and are made much of by their landlord 
the Sultan, Avho is ■using many of 'the bricks and 
tilc.s for tlio new palace he is building at Muar. 
Among their chief troubles are the white ants, which 
are, however, easily stopped in the beginning of their 
I’avages with arsenic, tar, &c. I never saw such a place 
as Johore for aiits of all sorts, and insects with wings 
and stings. One gets used to seeing the ants ruiniing 
over the white table-cloth ; they do not hurt, but they 
tickle. Tliey fly in at the windows in countless 
numbers when the lamps are lighted ; bqt they are 
not intolerable like the mosquitoes. 

I looked about for alligators iu the river, as 1 
had read in books on the Malay peninsula that 
alligators arc so thick that you cannot sit on a log 
without its coming to life and turning to an 
alligator. Another illusion dispelled. They said it 
was the fauJt of the tide. 

This evening the Sultan had a good many 
additional visitors, including several , ladies, at 
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diimqr. Aleck played the Sultan’s own ivory pipes 
deckM witk red tartan ribbons. 

We tasted the duriau-fruit disj^uised as a con- 
serve ; it was eatable, but not very good; it re- 
minded us all too much of the powders taken in 
jam of our youthful days, when all life was not 
bliss, whatever the poets feign. The Sultan laughed, 
thinking he had cheated us into liking durian. We 
could not exactly tell him it was horrid. 

After dinner, we drove in the Sultan’s gharries to 
the famous gambling-hou.se that we had heard so 
much about, and which it is ctiq^uette for every 
guest of the Sultan to visit once Jit least. We were 
taken first to sec a Chinese theatre, which was not 
much unlike the Chinese opera, only there was 
.shouting instead of screaming. The piece was tragic, 
but veiy funny. The heroine committed suicide by 
cutting otf her head with a sword ; she sprang to 
life again two seconds afterwards and did it again — 
that is, it was encored. Several of the other char- 
•acters likewise committed suicide on the stage, but 
in different forms. It apj)earcd to be entirely a 
matter of personal choice, for we could not detect 
any circumstance that drove them to it. 

Then the Sult?m, according it seems to custom, 
handed us each ten dollars to gamble with. The 
game is excessively simple; the superintendent 
Chinaman, or croupier, twirls a small brass teetotum 
containing a cube coloured half-red, half-white. When 
it stops he lifts the cover and you win or lose 
according to where the colour you have backed 
drops. The board is crossed and again crossed 
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diagonally FT I ~y\ in lines of white and redi If 
your stake \ ^ is on the central lines atid 
the colour is what you have backed, 

your stake 1/ | \J is tripled ; and if you win on 

one of the diagonals you receive as much again as your 
stake. If the cube falls with the wrong colour upon the 
lines you have backed you lose, as you do if it falls 
on any of the other linos but those your stakes arc 
on. All winnings pay ten per cent, to the bank. 
It seems perfectly fair play, and the people are 
l)assionately fond of trying their luck or tempting 
their fate. I was a winner in a snoali way, but I 
should not care to go there often. First, the place 
wn.s hot and close — nOt at all a gambling 2 )alacc, ])nt a 
small upper room, approached through several stuffy 
rooms used indifferently for sleeping and gambling, 
furnished by a small wooden table, round which we 
all crowded ; secondly, I see it is a horribly de- 
moralizing thing. I am glad to have seen it once, 
but it does not excite me in the way I have read of 
gambling acting on most people. The Duke said it’ 
did )iot stir him either ; but it is not easy to ima- 
gine a rich duke J)ciug excited by gambling for 
dollars and fractions. I was glad to come away, 
and did not go again, having once subscribed to the 
etiquette of Johore. 

We usually took our first breakfast alone in our 
rooms, but one morning Bertha came in to tell me 
that the Sultan wished the Duke and the ladies to 
take coffec»with him early in his own apartments. 

I dressed in a hurry, and went through another 
long suite of handsomely-furnished apartments — 
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with no end of spare hcd-rooins — to the Sultan’s 
pleastint nioruiug-rooin. It is His Highness’s cus- 
tom to present all his visitors, the ladies Avith a 
sarong, the gentlemen with a malacca cane. He 
gave me both, a pretty grqen plaid silk sarong and 
a grey cl')iuled cane, a ratan, silver- mounted. 

Date Moldrum says the malacca cane is found 
cverywdiere in the forest ; like other ratans, it climbs 
trees, descends again, runs along the ground, and 
perhaps ascends another tree. It is sometimes as 
much as five hundred feef long. There are tnany 
different kinds of ratans or canes, some no thicker 
than a quill, others thicker than a good-sized walk- 
ing-stick. It is' a very useful plant — indeed, it is a 
fail-mo-never to the native. 

The Sultan gave the Duke and Mr. Cobham each 
a bo.x of native Johore tea, and to the Duke a large 
map of his territory. Sultan Abubeker is opening 
up the country energetically. He has attracted a 
multitude of Javanese, Chinese, and other settlers 
liere ; he has 7uade Johore Baru a free port, with 
only small dues, and gives a free grant of land to 
settlers. He makes good roads, and villages sj)ring 
up be.sidc them as if by magic. By these and other 
enlightened meaGures the Sultan is yearly increas- 
ing his influence and his income. Instead of being 
crushed by the prosperity of Singapore, he is using 
the Lion City as a market, or rather a central depot 
for the distribution of his native productions. The 
territory of Johore, Muar, and their dvipendencies 
consist of about ten thousand square miles, and arc 
bounded on the north by the native state of Pahang 
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and the British settlement of Malacca. The popu- 
lation of this southern part of the territory, exclu- 
sive of Muar, is about one hundred thousand Chinese 
and fifty thousand Malays. 

We all put on our .sarongs for tiffin. Lady Clare 
arranged one about hci* head in the way the women 
of the country wear them : mine was knotted at 
the side fi^r me as the Malay women wear then), 
when their flow is not unlike the lines of the Greek 
drajjcry as worn- by the Venus de Milo, The Duke 
wore his carelessly arranged, but Mr. Cobhara and 
Mr, Swan were dressed by the seei*etary and others 
in complete Malay gentleman’s costume. This fancy 
dress amused the native servants very much, and 
also the Stiltan when he came in an hour late, 
having been to Singapore on business. 

Several of the priiicipal residents in Johore lunched 
with us ; the Sultan having asked Mrs. Bentley, the 
agreeable vofe of the *1 chore afttimey-general, 
who lives close, by the Sultan’s grounds, to do the 
honours of the Istana. Prince Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weim.ir, who is making the tour of the j)lanet, 
arrived this day on a visit to the Sultan. • 

We were invited to-day to a garden-party at 
Mathna, the country-seat of the ‘Unkoo Abdul 
Medjid, the Sultan’s brother.* 

We drove in three carriages to Mathjia, a concise 
word signifying half-way house between two palaces. 
Many ladies and gentlemen were assembled to play 
tennis, but the amusements were damped b}' Heavy 
rain, and tropical ruin does indeed damp a garden- 

♦ Unkoo means prince, Unkana princess. Dato, Paslia :* Potine, the 
feminine thereof. 
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jmrty ; the long tables spread with tea-cakes, ices, <fec,, 
were odmpletely drenched. While the rain continued, 
we ladies visited the harem, furnished in semi-European 
style, where the Unkana, a Turkish lady, dressed in 
black satin, with a ‘ pouff’ dowdily arranged in Euro- 
peanfashion, received us dumbly, as she couldspoak no 
Frankish language, but cordially ; she was assisted 
by two other of the Unkoo’s younger wives, one in 
sky-blue satin, rather ill-made, and very ill-fitting, 
looking like dresses one sees in a cleaner’s shop- 
window. After w’-e had mutually taken stock of each 
other, and exhausted conversation by signs about 
the weather, and made a baby squall with tciTt)r at 
our caresses a.s ‘ we handed it from one to another, 
w’e said good-bye to the ladies of the harem, and 
the rain Avas over. We watched the tennis-players 
led by Mrs. Bentley, the champion player of 
Singapore, and soon tiring of that, we walked round 
the grounds well-planted with strange trees, on sonic 
of Avhich grow masses of elk-horn fem, and the in- 
closnre where various sorts of deer are kept, some 
fallow deer, and one of a native sort very wild and 
fierce, and saw the plantations and improvements. We 
had the system of growing Liberian coffee, pepper, 
and other cropsTor export explained to us practically. 
They pay great attention to all this farming. 

On leaving Mathna we drove home by a different 
Avay, and saw more of the cultivation of tea, coffee, 
cloves, gambir, pepper, &c., in its various stages ; 
with 'all the lesser crops and kitchen-gardening for 
home and Singapore consumption. Pepper when 
staked lofbka like hops twining round stout stumpy 
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poles. The young plant has many enemies, but it is 
easily grown when once established. They su?e very 
careful in sheltering some sorts of young plants by 
some coarser-growing vegetables near them, which 
shall shelter the tender crop from the sun by its 
larger foliage. 

They are opening up the country well; the Sultan 
is improving his territory vastly. 

The Sultan offers fifty dollars for each tigw killed 
and brought in. 

The coffee-trees near TJnkoo Medjid’s house were 
a great object of interest to the Sultan and others. 
They appeared to be in a fair state considering the 
late dry weather. Tlic Sultan, as well as ouwclves, 
greatly hopes to make Johore and Singapore a 
cofF(!e-producjng land, to take the place of the extinct 
coffee plantations of Ceylon. 

Tim land is undulating and fertile; round Mathna 
it looked not unlike a newly-planted plesisurc-ground 
in the North of England, with that tree which looks 
at a distimee so Eke Scotch fir scattered afiout the 
lull-ranges. Specimens of three hundred and fifty 
kinds of trees from here were sent by Dato Meldrum, 
by command of the Sultan, to the Forestry E.xhibition 
at Edinburgh in 1885. Between Jolioro Baru and 
Mathna there is a Roman Catholic church, besides a 
chapel for the small Presbyterian communitj’. The 
mosque and the Chinese joss-houses are in.doliore 
Baru. 

It rained hnavily as we went home, so we had the 
attap or roof of the carriage closed. Attap is 
the Malay word for roof of any sort, not 'only the 
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paliu-lcaf thatclx that wc call attap, attap of the 
ctirriage ; the word sounds very like top or a-top. 

To*night there was a large dinner-party at the 
Istana ; the Sultan blazed with four stars, a very 
grand aigrette in his cap, and diamond buttons to his 
short best jacket. 

We pulled crackers, and the Sultan’s l)and pl.ayc.d 
during dinner, and Aleck played the pij)cs. The 
Prince of Saxe-AVeimar, who took me down to 
dinner, had never heard them before; he said he did 
not understand them. Of course no German can like 
what he has not got to the bottom of; he suffered, 
hut we laughed consumedly at his half-hidilen 
tortures. The Sultan who was next me on the other 
side thought if fine fun ; he knew all about the pipes 
— he did, having been in Scotland, and having im- 
ported a set of pipes of his own. 

One lady of (he party was a Japanese in Euroijoan 
dress ; she spoke English, but she was very quiet 
and retiring. 

Still the Sultan will not hear of the Duke leaving 
fJohoi-e, ns he .says he wants to take us to Muar to 
sec his northern territory when he goes there him- 
.sclf shortly. We are not unwilling to stay, for it is 
really too hot to go out or even to move. Most of 
us forage in the library for books ; the library is 
large, but the collection is not extensive. Wilkie 
Collins, is the favourite author, there are also volumes 
of Punch and the A rt Joimial. Our greatest hajxpi- 
uess is to sit in thin white morning-wrappers in 
our rooms pretending to read — but there arc ladies 
to be onlertaiued at luncheon, so brace ourselves to 
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the work we must. There was also an excursion to 
inspect the gaol and hospital (whitker the hos- 
pitable Sultan took the indefatigable Duke), from 
whi(!h it will be rightly inferred that both were 
creditable to his sovereignty ; and to see the Johore 
saw-mills. Mr. Cobham meanwhile assisted at an 
examination of the schools. The boys wrote well 
from English dictation. 

The Johore steam saw-mills, established in ISJ'J-GO, 
have gradually increased their plant until they 
may be jn-onounecd the ‘most extensive coheorn of 
lli<^ kind in Asia. The Sultan gave facilities and 
eiiconragement to Jew private individuals to set 
them a-going, and from their foundation up to the 
jn'esent time large quantities of manufactured timber 
have be<‘n shi]>pc(1 to Ohiiia, India, Mauritius, Java, 
Ce ylon, &e.., besides supplying local demands. The 
mills lie at a jetty where there is deep water, and 
facilities for unloading with dispatch. Wood only 
is burned in the machinery, the fuel being rinds,, 
slabs, and ends. The sawdust is not utilized in any 
way. 

Dato Meldrum, who came on most days to the 
T8t.ana, to help us to ideas, says M^ilay wood-cutters 
arc^ employed to go in the forests to bring the timber 
in rafts to the mills, A company of six to ten is made 
up ; th(;y are gencirally friends and relations : a head- 
man is selected, and he is generally held responsible 
for the advances of montiy that are made to them. 
A sum is jiaid down when the agreement is made ; 
with this money they purchase a boat and lay in a 
stock of provisions, tools, &c. In a month the hesul- 
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man makes his appearance and receives another ad- 
vance, reporting progress; this is repeated three, 
four, or five times, according to the size of the raft 
they mean to bring. Sometimes six months or more 
el^se before tlio raft is brought to tlie mills, there 
being imuiy contingencies that interfere with regular 
work ; the habits and customs of the Malays, sick- 
ness, rainy weather, and sometimes want of rain 
sufficient to float the logs out of the small stream- 
lets into which they have been i’oUed or dragged. 
Wives and children accompany their husbands, and 
frequently lend a hand in hauling or rolling the log.s 
out of the forest They live in the jungle in huts 
while the trees are being felled, and in huts on the 
rafts when they are made up and in transit to the 
mills. They are a quiet, orderly people now ; very 
independent, yet kindly disposed. Theii’ wants arc 
few, as they do not suffer the privations attendant 
on the rigorous and changeable climate of more 
northern latitudes. Theirs is a constant snmmcr, 
monotonous perhaps in its sameness, more or less 
relaxing, nevertheless very pleiisant and enjoyable 
to them. They take nothing intoxicating, and are 
very fond of libqrty and a free and easy life. 

By all this it will be seen that Johore under its 
present Sultan affords a good field for enterpri.se to 
natives as well as Europeans. In Siam civilization 
is potential ; in Johore it is at work. 

I was glad to hear, notwithstanding the necessary 
supply of timber for the saw-mills, that the country 
is not being disforested, but that all is being done 
under careful supervision. This is Dato Meldrum’s 
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province, and he has to take care that the land is 
not desolated as in Ceylon, where ‘ Government has 
phiyed fast and loose with its land and what stands 
on it, and lived oq,, capital instead of interest.’ No 
botanist has ever spent much time in Johore, so 
Date Meldruin, avIio is inspector of forests rather than 
a. regular b<>tanist, says an intex’osting field is open 
to the first who goes there, lie strongly recommends 
the British and Johore Governments to plant the 
invaluable tree, the gutta-percha, which is now get- 
ting scarce and very costly,* the tree being deslroj^cd 
in obtaining the gutta. Gutta-percha, or, as the 
Malays call it, getah-taban, was first, discovered, or 
at l(‘ast first brought into use from the Johore 
forests. It was a fortunate thing that just when 
the telegraph was brought into use gutta-percha 
appeared in the market. Nothing has been found 
better adapted for covering deep-sea cables than 
gutta-percha. 

We had a Malay curry fifty dishes strong to-day, 
with sambals in proportion ; the Prince of Saxc- 
Weiinar is tis much afraid of it as he is of the bag- 
pipes. A Malay curry is vast and potent, ’like the 
German army. After luncheon we all assembled in 
the portico and vestibule to watch a thunder-storm 
and a heavy tropical downpour, while those who 
were better used to such things sat down to play 
cai-ds in the large pillared hall. Rain was in itself a 
novelty to us, for, until our return to Singapore, we 
had not seen a drop of rain since leaving England 
early in December. Now it fell in sheets and 
deluges, flooding the pavements, and shooting from 
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tlic roofs and streaming down the pathwaj^s, while 
blue lightning flashed out of the dark cloud masses 
over the Straits of Salat Tambran, and thunder 
pealed loud enough to deafen even cars attuned to 
the Chinese opera. For one comfort, it cooled the 
air, and the weaker spirits ivent for an easy drive 
afterwards. Wc energetic ones, the Sultan, Duke, 
Prince, Commissioner, and author, went in the 
Sultan’s launch to the police-station of Pasai 
Godown, or, as the Sultan himself calls it, Makao 
Koodang, where we picnicked, as well as inspected 
the station and the young coflbe plantations. 

Though river-police are still required to keep down 
piracy; things have much improved in this southern 
])art of the Malay peninsula under the Sultan’s rule. 
As Miss Bird tells us, formerly no boat could go 
up or down Malay rivers without ])a3dng black-mail 
to one or two river rajahs ; but the Chinese settlers 
as well as the ]nratcs are powerful men, and help 
the cause of law and order by taking their ow'H part. 
The Sultan inspects these police stations periodically. 
The high jetty here is of split bamboo, making one of 
the frail'- platforms on stilts which are here consider- 
ed convenient piers, easier for monkeys to climb on 
than for ladies to land by ; this is approached by a 
most difiicult ladder, inaccurately so called, man- 
trap describes it better. It is a steep and slippery 
serial ladder of three round rungs, each about two 
and a half feet apart, to which one mu.st cling tight, 
for a false step would precipitate one 'into the river 
and deep mud. 

The Sultan tells me olives grow wild hero in the 
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jungle, but they are not cultivated. I suggested he 
should grow them. He asked me if I thought se^ds 
would grow. I thought cuttings would do better 
and quicker, the delicate French and the large 
Spanish olives struck in pots and carried out; 
from these grafts might be taken to graft on to 
the wild olive-trees. This seemed n bright idea 
to him ; he said he should put it into execution. 
JJc is always on the look-out for new idefis and 
improvements, especially in the way of crops; (iften 
asking my really very uguimportant opinion about 
cultivation in general. 

On returning, we find the green woods have tui-ncd 
black, the green sea has turned white, and the blue 
sea, cbameleou-like, has turned tawny and grey, 
gathering into deep dim purples. Wc reached the 
Istnna in time to keep the guests invited to dinner 
waiting three-quarters-of-an-hour only. As it was a 
small party, not more than twenty, the Sultan only 
wore his second-best diamond aigrette; tbe Duke 
wore only the order of the Thistle, but Prince Bern- 
hard was profusely decorated. 

We thought the Prince of Saxe- Weimar was go- 
ing to have a fit, Avith suppressed ecstasy; he bursts 
and chokes so when Aleck begins to ‘play the pipes. 
He still did not understand it, as Ah Sin-like he 
docs not understand billiards either ; he has not yet 
concentrated his great mind on these subjects. The 
attendants as usual look closely at Aleck’s kilt 
amusedly ainazedly, if he had not arranged 
his sarong properly. A fine handsome lad of fresh 
colour, he looks like a being of another 'star from 

s 
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these dusky, quiet, stcalthy-footcd Malays, ns he 
strides and marches round the table Scottish fashion. 

On the 10th of March we were keeping the Prince 
of Wales’ silver-wedding, when the Sultan, wdio had 
gone across to Tyersall, telephoned the news of the 
death of the old Emperor of Oermany ; the flags on 
the yacht were jdaced half-mast high, and everyone, 
Malays a.s well as Europeans, ex])rosscd respectful 
sympathy with the EmpcrorErederick’ssnd condition. 
Boats have been oi’dered at half-past four to takt: 
us to the yacht to give a tea- 2 )arty to the Joluire 
ladies. It is sultry and it looks like a storm coming 
on. There is the first ])eal of (hunder. The tall 
Punjaubee sentry shelters himself under the thick 
palm-trees. Our tea-party canu' off after all, for the 
rain ceased just at the time they told us it would do 
so. llain is so regular in it.s habits here that they 
can always calculate upon its movements. 

Lightning wms i»laying all round the ship, and fine 
cfFect.s of cloud were seen over the straits, the 
nearer forests, and the distant hills. The views, 
when w'c landed for a w’^alk, were glorious up on the hill 
behind the Istana, -ivhich the Sultan has had laid out 
in walks, and planted as a fine public garden, Avith 
gardenias blos.Homing in the shrubberies, and all 
manner of delightful tropical trees and flowers. 
Below this hill, near the Istana, a large town-hall is 
being built and nearly finished, as Avell as a justice- 
room and public offices, Avith broad steps leading to 
the Avatcr-side. 

On Sunday, March llth,wc had a large full-dress 
state dinner to celebrate our last evening at Johore. 
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Several notabilities from Sinj^apore were invited to 
meet the Duke. The guests’ attire was various : tl]e 
European gentlemen mostly wore uniform or lev4e 
dress ; there wei*e many fezzes with diamond aigrcittes 
worn by Malay princes. The Sultan Avas glittering 
Avith stars and diamond and ruby buttons down his 
monkey jacket, and gay with ribbons, among them 
the yelloAv ribbon of the Crown of Johore. There 
Avere a good many ladies ]>rescnt on this occsujion. 

We had the Avhole of the gold Ellenborough ban- 
quet serA'ice for this one. last CA^ening, all dressed 
Avith ])iir[ili‘ sprays of the bougainvillea. Eleven 
large centrc-piec^es including three great candelabra, 
and Avine-eoolcrs used as UoAver-vases ; tAventy lesser 
raised pieces holding fairy lamps (above one’s C}'es); 
and twenty salt-cellars and the same number of 
pepper-boxes, these smaller things being of really 
artist ic form and Avorkmanship. The amp (tml Avas 
dazzling on entering the long dining-room, Avith the 
mass of crimson-purple and gold, all regal and state- 
ly. The room Avas lighted besides by lamps in 
sconces round the Avails, and the archway openings 
all round filled Avith soft greenery of ferns ^ave the 
necessary (iontrast of repose and shade. 

Speeche.s were made at this farcwdll dinner. Ilia 
Highness the Sultan proposed the Duke of Sutherland’s 
health in a fcAv appropriate wt>rds in Malaj', elegantly 
translated by the accomplished Dato Secretary, and 
his (Jracc, in replying, said he AA'as Jiot likely soon to 
forget the rOyal hos])itality of Johore; that'\A'hen 
he arrived he did not feel like a stranger, as he had 
not only the honour of His Highness’s acqViaintance 

.s 2 
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before, but he had heard so much about him from 
the Prince of Wales that it was like visiting an old 
friend. 

This also the secretary fluently translated into 
Malay, and it was received with cheers of approval 
from the Malay princes assembled. 

The Sultan has asked us to accompany him in his 
yacht, the PanlJe, in a journey to Muar, the northern 
province of his territory. This }>lace is about ten 
leagues south of Malacca. At its embouchure the 
river is six hundred yards Avidc, and, eighteen miles 
up, it diminishes to one-sixth of this breadth. We 
cannot go up in the Sans Peur, as the coast is 
shallow, and a sand-bar obstructs the river’s mouth, 
on which thorn is no more than three-quarters of 
a, fathom of water. The Pantk, which draws eight 
fe('t of w'ater, is able to get about easily, where w(% 
drawing fourteen feet, should stick hopelessly. In 
th<“ Pantle we shall <toss the bar easily at flood-tide. 
Iley for the land ol‘ peacocks, gold, and ivory ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MUAH. * 

• 

AirI once more I paid ye (stars, ye waters, 

On iny heart •your mighty charm renew ; 

Still, etill let me, as I gaze upon j’pu, 

Fed my son] becoming vast like you, 

Hut with juy the stars perform their sluning, 

And the sea it* long moon- ail vertKl roll ; 

For alone they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 

MATtllEW AnNOLD. 

Tub pliuje w6 are going to is called Bundac Mahar- 
anee. All onr luggage was carried dovvu to the 
Sam Peu)\ which was sent off before us, at nijie 
a. 111., so as to save the tide in the straks, as she 
draws too much water for the sliallow western 
passage, except at flood-tide. How grotty the white 
ship looks as she glides away, leaving a great blank 
behind the palm-trees where she stood. The Sultan’s 
smaller yacht takes her place before the, palace, 
waiting to take us on to Muar. 

The Sultah gave us each a large photograph of 
himself, and l)ato Meldrum sent me a collection of 
orchids and nepenthes, for which Johore Is famous, 
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to cam' home to England. The Sultan’s son, a tall 
)'outh who is shortly going to finish his education 
in England, was presented to the Duke ; we had not 
seen him before. 

‘ Stop for this investiture,’ cries Mr. Cobhain, as 1 
was hurr3''ing to put uAvay my sketching-tackle, ; 
and we all assembled in the middle hall. 

A gold tray was brought forward by some attend- 
ants in rich costume. On it was a box containing 
the collar, star, ribbon, and jewel of the order of 
the Crown of Johore, of .which honour the Duke 
of Sutherland is the first European recipient. The 
Sultan made a sj>occh (in Malay) on pres(mting this 
to the Duke, who is now an Enkoo as well .as a Duke. 

We bade farewell all round to the large ])arf3', 
including most of the dates, who a<*c()mpanicd us 
to the Sultan’s yacht. TIic European residents 
cheered us in British style from the pier, three 
times throe, and we waved handkerchiefs while 
st.'uuling on the hurricane-deck of the a word 

meaning the high hill beyond the s.'ind-bank jit 
the mouth of the dohore river. Unkoo Slayman, 
a brothei' of the Svilt.an, and the Prince of S.axc;- 
AEcimar accomp.anied ns to Muar. 

We steamed ‘out by the western channel of the 
Straits of Salat Tambran, opposite the passage we 
c.ame in b)' in coming to Johore, p.assing the distant 
view of, the fine blue hill-range beyond the creeks 
of the Sendai river, and between the mangrove- 
fringed islets and undulating river-banks. This 
Malayan Bosphorus is the place alluded to by 
Camoens In the Lusiad ; 
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• But oil tlie point of laiil si'O Rinoapoor, 

Where narrow strait admitB of ships but few.* 

Now we have been all round the island of Singa- 
pore, as well as across and about it. 

At four p.in. a second luncluion was spread on 
<leek, with several strange dishes, and a great tnould 
of stiff sc.i-wccd jelly, a national dieli, which is 
soiuething like Turkish delight. We then put out 
to sea, and overtook the Sam rear, which had been 
ordered to go ‘ dead slow,’ and mutually di 2 )ped our 
colours. Aleck comforted Prince Bernhard by a 
tune on the ])ipes ; and, as the Sultan’s box of 
gc'imcs had been bi*ought on board. Lad}" Clare 
taught him bcggar-iny-neighbour,*-whilc Mr. Swan 
tauglit poker to oJio of the datos ; the Duke and 
1 sharing, by turns, the oidybook on board, ‘Sarong 
and Kris.’ The rest of the datos were interested in 
the ‘skitch’ I was making of the fine- peaked outline 
of the Island of Cariinou. 

At six o’clock the table was laid for dinner — the 
vSultaii was determined to fatten us — but the wind* 
had risen and there Avere heavy clouds ahcfid ; a 
thunderstorm soon followed with cold jvind. We 
now saw the great superiority of the Sans Peur as 
a sea-going vessel to this pretty little fair-weather 
craft. The hurricane-deck that we had envied in 
the smooth sunny waters of the straits was now 
swamped with rain, notwithstanding the thick awn- 
ing and side curtains, and w^e wondered Iioav they 
were going to light the table. They hung ship-** 
lajitcrns all round, and, the rain having ceased, they 
spread gratings for our feet, and the Sultan’s gemd 
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curry and ohauipagnc soon wanned ns to cheer- 
fulness. . A stub-tailed Malay cat, like a Manx cat, 
wa^ a. favourite on board. The Siamese cats are 
also tailless. 

After this we signalled the Sans Penr by a him; 
light, and the Duke, Mr. Cobham, and I went on 
board with some difficulty in the dark on account of 
the boat bobbing tip and down so much. Lady 
Clare and Bertha remained on board the Pantie. 

Next morning wc had arrived off a flat coast with 
low islets to the west, and larger, loftier isl(;s on the 
eastern side, a lofty blue peak peeping out above 
the clouds which lay heavy on the low palm-fringed 
(roast. This is • Mount Ophir ‘ with its golden 
history.’ Many hills hero arc named Mount Ophir. 
The gold mines arc called ‘ophirs ’ by the Malays. 
The Sultan’.s yacht lay alongside of us. 

We breakfasted at seven o'clock, and went <m 
board the Pantie, where two fine fall young men, 
one in gold, the other in silver-laced uniform, were 
presented by the Sultan as his nephews. They 
spoke English, one of them had been educated in 
England. ^Both these handsome young men arc 
clever; one has surveyed the territory and made the 
largo map of flojiore that the Sultan gave to the 
Duke, the other is a skilful engineer. All this 
family arc highly intelligent. The Sultaii kept his 
nephews waiting at a distance in their launch till 
the Duke' came on board the Pantie, when he called 
tlicm alongside and on board and introdiuced them. 
Mr. Swan, %vho understands Malay, told us he said 
to them quite sharply, 
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‘Now luiud you talk to those English people; if 
you can’t talk sense talk nonsense^ Only talk plenty.’ 

Does the Sultan think one sort of talk is as good 
as another for English ladies? However, they 
talked very good sense indeed. 

We anchoi‘(i'l in the Munr river, op])08itc a large 
bungalow oceiipied by the Sultan’s nepliews; and a 
gay townlct turned out all its gaily- tlressed iiihabi 
tants to weleoinc the Sultan and his guests. The 
whole settlement was waiting at the pier to receive 
ns, the Malays wearing, divers ti-u’tan garmenb-j, 
besides the national sarong, of Rob Roy and other 
tartans. The blue-govVued Chinese filed off aftei' 
.seeing the great sight, the idler Malays hovered 
about to see us get into the gharries and other eai’- 
riages which wej'c waiting to take us to see the 
country, and the new palace that the Sultan is 
building, in order that lie may reside at Muar 
occasionally and foster his promising young colony. 
The town of Bundac Mahaniuee is not five years old, 
but it is weady very thriving. Life moves very 
q uickly out here when the English and Chinese have 
once come to see the natural advantages of* a j)lace, 
and the ^pid growth of Nature answers to their 
efforts. In incredibly few years, when *roads are once 
made, the jungle gives up its wealth to the clearer, 
and a numerous population follows the navigator 
and cultivator. Houses are built, estates are planted, 
and money flows in. 

Sultan Abuheker encourages the industrious 
Chinese ; he says be finds them valuable a.s original 
settlors, as they are indefatigable labourers* clearing 
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the jungle, cultivating the ground, and turning 
everything to account : then, as he sees openings, 
— and he is always looking for them, — he can set up 
companies for working mills, mines, &c., with 
Chinese labour under European direction. His 
feeling towards railways is the dii’ect converse of 
that of the Siamese. He docs all he can to attract 
railway companies, feeling that population will 
follow the railway. He has already made roads, 
drained on one side by narrow canals navigable for 
the light native boats : these roads were now heavy 
after the rain, our piebald ponies felt them to be so. 
Filling the light gharries, we felt like costermongers 
over-crotvding their carts on a Sunday, and we got out 
to walk as soon as our hosts would allow us to do so. 

The blue Mount Ophir looks fine beyond the 
jialm forest in which the new Istana is being built. 
This palace, a large building situated in the very 
heart ol' the forest, is expected to be rCvady in about 
ten months from the date of our visit. It is'to be 
furnished from London. The large supply of atlap 
or nipah palm grown here is in readiness for roofing 
and building the new villages which are expected 
to gather round the new palace, so soon as the 
Sultan takes dp his abode here. The nipah-palm 
grows nothing but the attap for roofing and walls, 
which is valuable ; the fruit is insignificant. 

On the road back to the bungalow, Ave Avere 
struck Avith the comfortable and prosperous appear- 
ance'of the settlement and the good imltivation of 
the ground : the town is chiefly Chinese, the Malays 
keeping Ido the country and suburbs. 
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Luncheon was laid for us in the large airy verandah 
on the first-floor which is used as a dining-rootn, 
though not often for such a large party, I suspect, 
from the number of birds' nests in the rafters of the 
verandah on the ground-floor below. 

This noontide repast was completely a Malay 
meal, picturesque and plentiful. A whole kid, 
skilfully roasted so as to retain its juices, and 
stulfed with riw and raisins, reminded us of the 
description of tlie Emir’s repast in ‘Tancred;’ this 
was carved by Mr. Cobham, who, from his residence 
in Cyprus, was well used to large dishes of this 
kind. There were vast preparations of Malay curry 
with countless dishes of sambals, and in the centre 
t)f the table a huge dish of royal yellow ric(‘, .set 
witli eggs, dyed decip purple, stuck on with tinsel 
floAvers and long ornamental ])ins; a sort of Christ- 
inas ti-ee stood on the top of the high-piled dish, with 
crimson woollen balls for floAvers and cinmsnu cloth 
stars and green tinsel leaves ; it was altogether a 
glorified and majestic curry. 

The table w'^as decor<atcd Avith the brilliantly 
variegated crotons which admirably do * duty for 
floAvers here. One gorgeous croton, Avith richly- 
coloured, pendulous leaves nearly k foot long, Avas 
VC17 handsome as a central ornament. 

A dish of pine-ajiple, minced Avith fish, tur- 
meric, .saffron and chillies, Avas excellent. Then 
came the course de resUtancey the durian, Avhich the 
Sultan made such a point of our enjoying. 

‘ We have, what you call, we have durian.’ 
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‘ Oh, thank you ;* aside, ‘ I’ll give you my share, 
Prince.’ 

Soup-plates extra large and deep were brought 
for the durian, prepared in a thick, porridge-like 
way. We do not think we can manage it. This is 
only our second breakfast, and we hear there is to be 
a third at four o’clock ! 

Durian is an acquired taste, and, to say the least 
of it, it is a little gamey. Its flavour reminded the 
gentlemen too forcibly of the Wat Sakhet at Bang- 
kok. Then came a e.oursc.of fifteen ditferent kinds 
of puddings, or large flat cakes about an inch and a 
half thick, made of coco-nut, ground rice, and i)ith 
of various edible palms, &c. Some of Ihese were 
very good, though most of them were too sweet, and 
tasting strongly, one would say, of bacon-fat, were 
these people Jiot Mohammedans. Our hospitable 
entertainert. were afllicted because we could only 
eat half an inch or so of the puddings we tried ; 
but it was like eating bride-cake, one cannot got 
through pounds of this at a sitting. We felt like 
young employes at a confectioner’s with the run of 
tlie shop (511 the first day. This feeling was quite a 
new experience to the Duke, and perhaps to all of us. 

A tiger was tA be exhibited. 

‘ Come and see him,’ said the Sultan. 

We put a few questions first. 

‘ A baby tiger?’ 

‘ No, not baby tiger ; what 3 '-ou call great-grand- 
father tiger.’ 

Oh, we thought "we would just peep and sec 
what sort* of collar he had on. We saw several 
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men taking off their state sarongs to get him put 
into a boat for us to look at. The Sultan offered him 
to the Duke as a present. 

‘ He’s for you,’ said the Sultan to the’ Duke. It 
was good to see the Duke’s face of dismay. 

‘But I can’t feed him; he wants half a man 
every day !’ 

llis Grace remembered that his men would not be 
likel}’^ to oblige, and at that rate even the stout 
IIorrie.s would only last him for three days. We 
reflected that at the rate .of a man every other day 
it would soon bo our turn, leaving to the last 
those more necessary for the navigation of the .ship 
--and the tig(',r. 

We all exclaimed ‘ No!’ at the idea of his coming 
on board the Saw Pew\ and we kept the broad 
space of green turf before the bungalow well be- 
tween us and the tiger. Though the tall posts sup- 
porting the verandah roof are set on hewn granite 
bases, the trellis-Avork of the balconies would be 
but a fi*ail defence against the onset of a great- 
grandiather tiger. 

There is a fine, broad river here, broader than 
the Thames at Richmond. They say it goes on 
over a hundred miles farther, and is%s broad nearly 
all the way. The winding of this river, according 
to the Prince’s map, is remarkable, so it does not go 
so very deep into the cojiiitry after all. It .takc.s its 
rise in Mount Ophir, as does the Johore river on the 
east of the territory, on which the town of Johore 
itself is situated (not Johore Baru but the chief town). 
The national Malay boat has a curved pro\<>^, a sort of 
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crook. Its shape, which is very graceful, is exactly 
that of an old Chelsea china butter-boat. 

The heat — and the heavy luncheon — bring a 
drowsiness over some of the party, who dream 
they arc in England again as they are lulled by 
the frequent sound of bells, like church bells. 
Billiard-balls are clicking below, and the German 
prince, after his nap, takes a pack of ecartc cards 
from his pocket and practises combinations b}' 
himself. 

Bundac itself, as seen from the verandah, is more 
like an Englisli village than an Oriental town ; with 
the donkey grazing on the green, enclosed with 
posts and chain's. The attap'roofs look like thatch, 
the car{)enter8’ work of joists and beams yonder 
Avherc they are red-tiling a roof is very English- 
like; the tiles are semi-circular. The areca and 
coco-nut palms in the - background alone show it is 
not European, for the majority of the costumes seen 
near the princes’ bungalow show a European ten- 
demey. Three sheep and one pig are grazing on 
the common, and a horse and a draught cow (of the 
humped breed) are l 3 dng under the clump of bam- 
boos in the centre of the green. Nearer me is a 
girl at play, weftring a white jacket, red cap, and a 
long sarong. I thought she was dancing by the 
way she waved her arms ; she is flying her kite. 

Wo walked up the Chinese street and did a little 
shopping. I happ(;ncd to admire a tall brown vase 
with humorous handles, when the Sulttin’s nephew 
turned to some of his men and ordered it to be 
lifted for me into the boat which was carrying our 
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provisions to the Sans Peur. We v’ere taken to the 
inuch-ornamentcd house of the Capitan China, 
where we found a refection of tea with fruits and 
pastry s[)read on a table before a sideboard, or kind 
of dotnestie, altar, covered with crimson silk beauti- 
fully embroidered. We had thimblefulls of ex- 
quisitely fraprant tea in doll’s tea-cups, and cakes 
and a dark-green orange each to carry away. 

The Capitan China is the head-man of a Chinese 
colony, cliief magistrate, and responsible for the 
behavioui’ of Ids countiymon. The Sultan of Johoro 
and Muar is very fond of the Chinese. Their prin- 
ciples are such as make Orientals love them muoli 
1)etter than we are a])le to do; as Qunng Chaw, a 
learned mandarin, says : ‘ Man must be patient, and 
likewise exceedingly respectful. All good law’s teach 
this ; and all dutiful Chinese reverence the laws, 
because they are the finest fruits and flowers which 
tlie heavenly sun extracts from the roots of ivisdoin.’ 

Dreading the four o’clock repast, which we gath- 
ered from report was to be stupendous, avc made the 
threatening appearance of the weather an excuse 
for making an earlier start, as Ave had to get out to 
the Sans Peur, Avhich was a long Avay off. 

We embarked in a large steam-launch to go out 
to the Pantie, which Avas anchored at some distance 
oft' up-stream. On board the Pantie wc saAv the 
tiger in his cage, but declined having the creature 
exhibited more fully. The Straits Times of March 
20th says: ^A \’ory fine <iger Avas brought from 
Muar by the Sultan, and is hoav exhibited in Johoro 
Baru ; it is one of the largest ever seen in these parts.’ 
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And this was to have been oup fellow-passenger ! The 
Sam Peur must have changed its name had that tiger 
come on board. A thunderstorm came on while we 
were on board the Paniie with the tiger, which delayed 
our departure somewhat. The hospitable Sultan insist- 
ed upon our having champagne, and himself led the 
cheering over a glass of water; we replied by three times 
t hree, and one hearty British clieer more for the Sultan. 

Again on board the launch to go out to the Sans 
which stood at four miles out to sea be}'ond 
the shallow sand-bunks and the bar. The German 
prince was left behind lamenting, but the Sultan, 
with the princes and datos and Mr. Swan, accom- 
panied us to the last, and we steamed out ptust the 
(luaint fishing villages of matting and attap huts 
reared on unusually lofty piles in tlie water-covered 
mud-bmiks. The houses look more like bird-cages 
than human habitations ; some of them at a distance 
gi^'e one the idea of magnified lobster-pots set on 
l)olos. From the tops of the houses are set tall fishing- 
rods with lines attached, very long and strong to catch 
the larger fish. These peculiar villages just now 
only supply Muar with fish, but the Sultan tells us 
they could supply half Loudon. The quality of the 
tro[>ical fish is i^astly inferior to ours. 

The idea of these stilted houses of the Malays is 
perhaps borrowed from the mangrove, the screw- 
]jine, and many Malayan stilted plants, stilted in 
their natural effort to keep themselves from rotting. 
Nearly all the best jialms are Malayan, and many 
even of these are stilted when grown by river baidcs, 
partly because the soil washes away from beneath 
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them. This curious spectacle of watery dwellings 
will not readily be forgotten, though Muar is fading 
aw.ay into the past, the dim past, as Johore and 
Siam have already got behind our lives. 

It rained heavily just as we reached the Sans Pair, 
which made it ditiieult to ship our provisions, in- 
cluding ie« , palm-sugar wrapped in })alrn-leaves, 
coco-nuts, and other fruits, most of which we knew 
[)rctty well by this time, and .seven durians, which 
the Sultan gave us in order that we might acquin; 
the taste for them. These solid, heavy, prickly 
fruits are highly valued. They give the name to 
tliese Straits of Durian, the oid}' jdace where this 
fruit grows naturally — which is as tvell — though it 
is much relished by the natives and those who have 
learnt to like it. 

Re.sidcs these things, the Sultan supplied us with 
boxes of Johore tea, plenty of live poultry, and a 
goat and other provisions. He seemed to think he 
could never do enough to show his love for the 
Duke, and, for that matter, for all the rest of us. 
'Plie Sultan, I think, hoped we should take kindly 
to the sugar-candy, as he called the palm-sugar, 
and bring it into notice in England, so that it may 
become an article of commerce, ^'erhaps it is the 
manner of its preparation that makes it less palat- 
able than French sweetmeats, and this mav be im- 
proved. 1 brought some home, and I have heard 
school-boys pronounce it cis being like concentrated 
ginger-bread. 

Farewell to the Sultan, princes and datos, and 
to Mr. Sivan, who is going to remain behind con- 

T 
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structing Malayan railways. We shall miss him 
much. Friends may come and friends may go, but 
we go on for ever, we feel, as the Sans Peur weighs 
her anchor, and ‘ we go on our way, and we see 
them no more.’ 

The last we have heard of Mr. Swan was by letter, 
wherein he mentions his cook having been eaten 
by a tiger. He waited some time for dinner — in 
Malayan jungles — and supposed the cook was drunk 
or had run away. Lo, the poor fellow had been 
himself prepared for a tiger’s dinner. 

A thunderstorm hides the steam-launch from our 
view ; but Mount Ophir shines out blue and bril- 
liant, its crest standing out clear-cut among the 
clouds. The thunderstorms have always crossed 
118 from cast to west. We arc nciirly opposite 
Malacca. Now for the long sca-passages to weary 
us, and bring out the natural man in our disposi- 
tions and tempers. This should be poetical and 
interesting. Is it often so, or ever so ? 

Let us chase away dull care, and go and make 
friends with the happy family on board — rabbits, 
ducks, fowls, kid, monkeys, mongoose, <&c. What 
a mercy the tiger is not on board too I How pretty 
it is to sec the mother and baby monkey clasjhng 
each other so lovingly — a long-tailed variety this, 
with tails not prehensile, like our poor dead Jacko’s. 
The black minah bird with the yellow beak, who 
tries to talk English ; the two prettily-coloured 
parakeets, and the Java sparrows are still well. 
I’lic 7 -e.bra-parakeet, with the small beak which did 
not break the rounded outline of his head, flew 
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away. He bit his way out of the slight bamboo 
cage, and was washed off the rigging by the rain.- 
Johore is called one of the protected states. 

‘ Well,’ says the Duke, ‘ we’ve been protecting it 
for the last ten days.’ 

The way our Queen is supposed to have given, 
as it is saiti, the title of sultan to the Maharajah 
of Johore is this: that, as she had no objection to 
styling him sultan if he wished it, — in fact, she 
recognised him such. She has no power to confer 
such a title, but her recognition indeed ^vcslt. 

The ceremony of the coronation, with a regal 
diadem, took place in the ball-room of the palace 
at .lohore Baru. No ladies were allowed to be 
present in the room ; but the European ladies of 
Johore and Singapore looked dowm on the scene 
from the latticed-gratings above the pictures. 

We live the contemplative life at sea. Though 
we are glad of the rest, it is dull enough during the 
heavy showers, after the gaieties of eastern courts ; 
the only objects of out-look being two small pud- 
ding-shaped islets, of the same apparent size and 
form, on the port and starboard sides. They aj)- 
pcar to be useful as points for |teoring, or to 
determine our position. * ’ 

We expect to reach Colombo in six days from 
now. It felt homely on board the yacht, as we 
settled down to our books and works. J* distin- 
guished myself by an immortal work — but J will 
relate the circumstance. We were at breakfast, and 
the others could not get away ; the smooth sea 
gave them no reasonable excuse for moving. 

T 2 
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‘ I will recite you part of a poem I composed this 
morning myself,’ said I, (A thrill — of delight, I 
was sure — passed through tlic audience, but I dis- 
claimed it modestly.) ‘ Don’t shudder ; it is but a 
fragment.’ 

They looked attentive. A less accurate observer 
w'ould have said resigned. I began — 

'J'hrough Siam and IMalaysiit though wo may trot, 

Wherever we wander there's no place like the yacht.’ 

It had a delirious success. They applauded 
loudly, quite stopping my voice. Thci'c may have 
been finer poems, though they all thought so higldy 
of tliis, even the Duke (who is an admitted judge, 
in ^drtue of his alleged descent from the respectable 
Gower) ; but seldom has a contemporary work so 
immediate a success. They thought it perfect in 
itself, needing no addition. As a great French 
critic says, ‘ Uu sonnet vaiit mieux qu’un pocme.’ 

I could sec to read the small print of Crawford’.s 
‘ Dictionary of the Eastern Archipelago ’ till twenty 
minutes past six, and to sketch the grand outline 
of the Golden Mountain of Sumatra, sometime.s 
(wrongly) called Mount Ophir. This finemountiiin, 
nine thousand two hundred feet in height, is a much 
grander object than the Mount Ophir of the Malay 
peninsula, which is only four thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty feet. 

It was pleasant in the later evening to sit on the 
bridge watching the phosphorescence and the stars, 
the Pole Star, the Great Bear, Orion, and the 
Southern Cross, all visible at once. As we leave the 
shelter of Sumatra, we have at night the usual 
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struggle wth the port-holes, some rolling besides in 
the night, and our stout bos’un’s Tairy footfall up on 
deck, laying his strength to the ‘strings’ tuning 
them up to the breeze. Up on deck to find a blue sea 
and fair wind ; an outward-bound steamer going to 
the pretty plaees we have left, and flying-fish taking 
long flights, are the only glimpses of life in the whole 
oii'cle of thirty miles round beyond the bulwarks. 

A flying-fish was caught £is it fell on the top of the 
deck-house, sixteen feet or more above the sea. One 
flying-fisli, trying to fly right over the ship, was 
caught in the sails and knocked down. A shark 
was pursuing a shoal of these fish. The oceanic 
flying-fish differs frpm the Medifcrranean variety 
in being more slender and more silvery in colour, 
and from the ventral fins being seated near the 
pectoral ones, besides being much smaller and of a 
slightly lunated form. 

As we have all the sails set, we are not able to have 
t he large awnings spread, and, though it is a glacier 
blue sea, tliere is no glacier coolness. At la.st our* 
jirovisions fail us a good deal. The goat is not tempt- 
ing ; the champagne and cider arc popping, and being 
wasted. Of ice we have none left ; what the Sultan 
gave us did not last long. The bananas are nearly 
finished, and the tinned soups, &c., are spoiled with the 
hot weather. We look to Colombo as a place where 
we shall get everything, from sapphires to soda-water. 

The Duke is fond of masic ; so, besides the .second 
cook’s bauj'D and Dark Charlie’s wheezy cornopean,* * 
a dismal jemmy of an accordion is much aftccted by 
one of the men. We almost feel this a judgment 
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upon us for having teased Prince Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weimar so mercilessly with the bagpipes. 

Since leaving Egypt, where the sunsets are really 
fine, the average sunset has been the tamest of 
spectacles. As the much-talked-of big stars arc a 
fraud, and the glorious sunsets a delusion, so was 
the vaunted ‘kief’ that we have always heard of as 
enwrapping the orientals in its ’broidery of bliss, 
and which we expected likewise to enjoy when 
there should be nothing else to do. Perhaps in 
these last days of sailing from Sumatra to Ceylon 
were the only hours when we felt anything approach- 
ing the condition of Nirvana, or of ‘kief,’ as it is 
described in the Vomance of eastern travel. 

Eastern life, as I saw it — or as it seemed to me — 
was a state not of ‘ kief,’ but of perpetual gadding 
about, the in-between hours redeemed by riding in 
the early morning and lawn-tennis in the afternoon. 
We had been reading of Nirvana — in Edwin Arnold’s 
poems — and found high jinks. 

' Sixth or seventh illusion dispelled. 

In this book, though I have been moderate in my 
descriptions, I have shown, what is rarely seen, in 
how much comfort it is possible sometimes to leave 
the beaten traefes of travel. We bad read the 
‘ Golden Chersonese ’ by Miss Bird, and heard of the 
‘ Chersonese with the Gilding off,’ by a resident in 
Singapore, a book regarded here as truthful ; but we 
found we must lay more gilding on, and deck our 
• tale with jewels. I do not mean the Suhan’s rubies, 
but the potentialities of these coimtries, with their 
immense seaboard ; and the vegetable and mineral 
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l)ro(luctions of the teeming sQil. Ruskin reminds us 
that all wealth comes from the earth, and hero the 
earth’s riches are greater than in most places, partly 
so on account of the moist climate ; and we are not 
yet educated up to the use of these wonderful pro- 
ductions of Natiire, which, without the aid of the 
Chinese and Javanese, we cannot get at, for the 
Malays will not work, and we in this climate cannot 
dig, but only direct the digging. 

Wealth indeed I Think of all these trees and 
plants which it is an education in itself to know 
and know the use of. i'ew can realise theTuarvels 
of the forest universe — from the tapioca at our 
feet that makes our puddings to the soaring talij>\>t 
w'hich feeds our minds with the literature of the 
East. 

What I have gathered from my short visit to the 
East is a deep respect for China as a nation ; the 
mother of many future industrious, prosperous 
colonies. Singapore shows what can be done by the 
friendly fusion, or rather combined action, of the* 
leading races of Europe with the Chinese, and Muar 
bids fair to follow on the same traditions. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CEYLON. 

And mark me, that tintravollcd man 
Who never saw Muzindciuu, 

And all the charms its Ixiwers possess, 

Has ifever tasted happiness. 

Firdausi. 


Land, no ! Tumble up, my hearties ! 

The morning of Monday, the 19th of March, 
showed us the Beautiful Island on our starboard 
bow. The blue hills of Ceylon as azure as the sea 
itself. 

» ‘ Henies, there’s a boat with some fish,’ cries the 

1 )ukc. 

Delightfwl excitement. We have lived on tinned 
fish for a long time ; no eggs left, no fruit, no meat ; 
wc are reduced tb tins, Avith rice and potatoes. It 
has become a duty to drink the cider and champagne 
to keep them from popping. We stop to negotiate 
with three men who sit pinching their thin mahog- 
any legs in the trough of a hollow tree, which forms 
'tlie keel of their catamanan', so as to make a little 
room for their catch of fish of curious colours, azure 
blue, canary colour, and the brightest of scarlet; 
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110 boiled lobster ever equalled the intense and fiery 
scarlet of one sort of these fish. We all exclaimed 
at its vivid colour. The dark men seated them- 
selves somewhat more comfortably when we had 
bought their fish, and the man perched on the out- 
rigger for lack of space, came inside the catamaran. 

We passed Point do Galle at two p.m., and 
Colombo light Avas sighted at dusk. 

Since the harbour has been improved at Colombo, 
Point do Gallc has lost all its iin]»ortancc with the 
loss of the mail steamers. Trincomalee is the naval 
station. 

We anchored at Colombo at 9.45 p.m. 

One of the Messageries steamers* lying near us 
looks big and busy as a well-lighted town ; the sing- 
song of the coolies concluding her lading is con- 
tinued till very late. These coolies, as at Aden and 
in the Indian ports, are always singing the same 
monotonous tune with a turn in it. 

This time — or maybe it is at this time of night 
we notice it — we do indeed smell the fragrance ol‘ 
Ceylon ; spicy, heavy, and oppressive like the odours 
of Ilangkok. Herries counsels us to close yur jmrts 
because of malaria ; it is a question whether avc 
Avill be poisoned or stifled ? Like Fair Kosamond, I 
(ihoose the sweetened poison. 

A cargo of mails being brought on board in the 
morning, we fall to and greedily devour our letters and 
newspapers ; then, animal hunger coming on, we go 
ashore to thef Grand Oriental Hotel to feed on*fresh 
provisions. Every order or message is writtc'.n on 
chits, or slips of paper ; which chits indeed answer the 
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purpose of speech in Ceylon and Singapore, as the 
attendants do not for the most part understand 
English. Deaf and dumb people might make them- 
selves very comfortable in these parts with chits. 

We watched in the entrance an Indian juggler’s 
performance, including the surprising and elegant 
sleight-of-hand shown in promoting the growth of 
a mango-tree from a seedling to a stout green 
sapling covered with fresh leaves. 

Then we went to see the ‘ celebrated great cat’s- 
cye,’ and other gems of a native jeweller ; sapphires, 
cats’-eyes, and the Alexandrite, which shows green 
by day and red by night, form the principal stock. 
Moonstones ai*c hardly looked upon here in the 
light of jewels. 

The appearance of the Cingalese men, with their 
long shiny black hair twisted in a knot behind and 
kept smooth by a round tortoiseshell comb, strikes 
us as just as strange after Malaya as after Europe, 
and just as puzzling. Is a being with shiny ring- 
lets and earrings, in a petticoat, fat and feminine- 
looking, but with a moustache, otherwise than of 
doubtfuk gender? It is a Cingalese. This is a 
word that you may spell any way you please, 
Cingalese, Siiighalese, Sinhalese, &c., putting an 
accent here and there to make it look better — more 
learned. 

We went oif to the Sans Tenr in the full glow of 
sunset, the masts and yards of the multitudinous 
shipping traced in intense black on« the blazing 
sheet of the sky. 

Now we behold Ceylon, the cinnamon isle. We 
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all meazit to go our several ways, to meet at a 
week’s end on board the yacht. I had an invitatioii, 
from my own family friend Dr. Trimen, to stay at 
his bungalow in the famous Peradeniya Gardens, of 
which ho is director. Gm'dens are a passion with 
me— the others cared for different things. 

I was called at six o’clock ; boat at 6.55 to catch 
the morning train. Herrics got me a carriage and 
accompanied me to the station, and took my ticket, 
as he knew the tongue. 

The fine artificial lake that somewhat cools 
Colombo is alive with geese and boats, and fringed 
with people of every hue, clothed with every colour, 
or altogether unclothed ; washing, standing, dip- 
ping, boating ; boats and geese all making for a 
coco-nut isle in the centre. On the other side of 
the road, opposite this lake, is a swamp with lotuses, 
where Herries has seen lots of cobras in his time. 

The natives love travelling by train, taking their 
holidays in that way. The Kandyan Railway pays as 
well as any in the world. It has absolutely paid its 
expenses and is quite clear. Its whole cost, amount- 
ing to two-and-a-half millions sterling, was* paid by 
the colony within twenty-five years, and it is now 
the free property of the Ceylon govornment. This 
line, Avith the sea-side and Ndwalapitiya branches, 
covers one hundred and twenty miles. 

Oh, what sights to eyes which have seen nothing 
but sea and sky for days! I revel in gay colours, 
palms and jJlantains so vividly green, Avitll the 
young central leaf like a sulphur-yelloAv flame. 
What vegetation I crimson hibiscus and the ‘ flame 
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of the forest,’ allainanda and lantana ; swamps 
eovered with lilies, and white domes rising above 
the bowers of coco-palm, and cinnamon, ‘ the 
wealth, the fame, and beauty of Ceylon ponds, 
rivers, and flooded rice-fields. My unsiecustomed 
eye cannot see a quarter of it. A steep incline and 
a bridge over a rivei- with logs floating down, the 
banks crowded by picturcsc^ue figures in turbans 
and long checked-cotton skirts ; the land, absolutely 
laughing with cultivation, is tufted with areca clumps 
and groves of coco. The. country is all one emerald. 
Truly the island is, as the Siamese call it, Lanka. 

‘ the resplendent.’ 

Adam’s Peak, blue in the distance, is the loftiest of 
a chain of peaks. Now the nearer forest-grown 
hills gather round and shut it from the view, bring- 
ing the bright blossoms of the temple-tree and vinca 
to light up the dense shade of forest-trees, hung 
with a cordage of lianas, the pretty pink Hoiiolulu 
creeper wreathing the lesser trees. There are fre- 
quent clearings in this cultivated jungle. Each 
cottage stands in its own palm and plantain -grove 
tor shade and food, and psusture for cattle, of which 
there is plenty of all colours and sorts, bufialoes for 
work in the paddy-fields, and humped bullocks to 
draw the tnatdng-covercd waggons. The ground is 
chiefly red or tawny, with black mud in the rice 
swamps. 

As wo cuter the hill-country the vegetation 
somewhat changes in its character, though still the 
wild wayside flowers are all West Indian, and the 
most characteristic trees and shrubs are all foreign- 
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ers. This is a peculiarity of Ceylon’s vegetation ; one 
wonders what could have been the original flora of 
the island, for the great majority of the trees and 
plants lu:i‘o have been introduced by man, and that 
within recent historical periods. The temple-tree, 
Plumeria aentifolia., itself is undoubtedly South Ameri- 
can, and was ]wobably introduced by the Portuguese, 
who first came to Java in 149G — four years after the 
discovery of America — and to Ceylon in 1505. Dr. 
Trimen mentions that in 1520 Magellan sailed 
<lirect from Soutli America to the Philippines, and 
Ameiican plants were at once introduced there. It 

was from these islands that the other east 'rn 

* 

tropics obtained many of the plants now so abun 
dant. That extraordinmy weed from tlie New 
World, the luutana, which abounds here as well as 
in the Malay peninsula, seems to be a recent intro- 
ductit)n ; it quickly overpowers all lesser plants in 
the open ground. 

As the forest becomes less dense, losing some of its 
junghi-like character, the scenery of piled-up rocks, 
])caks, I'oads, torrent-beds, and bridges becomes more 
visible ; and white clouds M'rapping the lol'fiest moun- 
tains Avith their white lace veil. Adam’s Peak, seven 
thousand three hundred and fifty-three feet high, 
is bluest of the blue ; though this is not the highe-^^t 
mountain in Ceylon, Pidurntaldgala is higher by 
nearly a thousand feet. The tunnelled jcarriago- 
road to Kandy winds white beloAv us, fulfilling, 
even before the railway came, the old Kandyan' 
prophecy that their conqueror.s were to be a peo])le 
who should make a road through a rocky' hill. 
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Breakfast is prepared in the refreshment-car — 
and most of the passengers take breakfast in the 
train — and at the stations lovely male creatures, 
mahogany-coloured, with red, scanty skirts, bring 
plnc-apples, yellow bananas, and green coco-nuts, 
which they chop deftly Avith a small sickle, and the 
liquor spouts up temptingly. Perhaps the most 
picturesque among the croAvd, each one of Avhora is 
a study, is a figure leaning on a staff, wearing 
a greenish turban and crimson-brown patterned 
drapeiy, and white skirt. with its edge dipped in 
blue and purple dye. 

Still going up-hill, and still beyond the tunnels, 
the winding road appears, and terraced cultivation 
of rice atnong rocky hills ; and again the beautiful 
views of blue mountains are seen in vistas behind 
the palms and scarlet lantana, Avith dark-fringed 
jaggery palms and great rocks in the foreground, 
looking across rich valleys bounded by chains of 
blue, peaks. Here the railway almost overhangs the 
j)recipice. This cliff is called Sensation Rock. 
Gi’oat rocks arc scattered about the hill-sides, 
seamed with grass-edged terraces, and we look 
doAvn on the tallest areca palms, and across the 
valley to a lofty, rocky mountain, Avith its golden- 
lichencd sides furroAved perpendicularly like organ 
pipes. The vegetation is less profuse up here, but 
tea is grown on these yellow hills. BeloAv us is 
the A\hite, Avinding road, sharply doubling back on 
its('lf, and close at hand a gaily-clothed crowd among 
the red roses and poinsettia blossom at Kaonga- 
incHAva station, chiefly of men Avearing scarlet vesta 
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just as fjaudy. I see no women ; but the men make 
themselves beautiful here, and sport salmon-coloured 
skirts, ^reen turbans, and Chinese umbrellas. More 
green caladiums, crops, cows, reeds, and wild sugar- 
cane ; wet ric.o-beds being banked op, and bulfaloos 
feeding among the stubble. A sharp curve to the 
line above the Mahawely river brings me to Pera- 
dcuiya station, and a hearty welcome from the 
director of the famoiis Peradeniya Gardens. Dr. 
Trimen’s victoria was at the station, and we drove 
across the satin-wood bridge over the Mahaw'tiy 
river to the director’s bungalow just outside i.lie 
gardens. 

‘ Boy,’ shouts my host, ‘ boy, brmg breakfast 
and an elegant, full-grown being appears ; a true 
Cingalese, liis long, sliining black hair knotted and 
held back by a circular comb. The men’s round 
combs cost ten rupees ; they are made from tlie 
claws of the turtle, on which the spots and mark- 
ings arc actually painted, though the natives do not 
like the variegated scales of the large shell that we 
admire so much. 

Breakfast at noon. Ceylon tea six years, old : tea 
is all the better, like good wine, for being kept, long, 
if hermetically sealed. This was news to me; I 
had heard of the China tea-ships racing home to 
bring the new season’s tea fresh into the market. 

I was impatient until the day cooled sufficiently 
for me to go out and sec the wonders of Peradeniya, 
the paradise 'of the Avorld, according to Moslem 
tradition the home provided for Adam and Evo, to 
console them for the loss of Eden, and, as a gar- 
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dea merely, occupying botanically the first place, 
now that Kew lias become a kind of assistant 
under-secretary to the Colonial Office, to look after 
the agricultural department of the colonies. 

Hero at least was no illusion dispelled : the garden 
is a Kew palm-stove luagnilied and glorified ; every 
tropic free and plant that I know spindling, drawn 
up, and skied to hot -house roofs at home, ai*e here 
displayed in full girth, grace, and development. W'c 
(‘iitercd the gardens by way of a magnificent grove of 
India-rubber trees which have attained their full siiJc, 
being about half a centurj'- old ; their great sinuous 
roots, flattened laterally, above ground writhing and 
meandering, suggest liuge saurians ; the roots, grey 
smooth sides, lighted into silver by the tropic sun, 
reminded me of the form and colour of the great 
sea-serpent that 1 saw in the Indian Ocean. On 
jiassing some other tall trees with great buttress-like 
roots and stems, I was told to note nature’s economy 
of material of w(»od-formation. Not fur from there 
is a fine specimen of the Amherstia nobilis, a 
splendid tem])Ie-tree, with red and yellow flowers in 
long drooping racemes ; this very handsome tree is , 
in flower all the year round, though blo.ssorning in 
greatest profusion from December to March. 

A specimen that would have passed unobserved 
had it not been pointed out to me was a bo-tree 
]»lautcd.by the Prince of Wales when he Avas here, 
in ISTf), a scrubby little perishing thing that no 
amount of attention Avill cause to §row. These 
royal trees labour under disadvantages in youth, 
and do nd credit to the royal family as gardeners. 
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The young Princes of Wales, when they were here, 
laughingly wondered why the Director did not show 
a better one. This bo-tree is a great contrast to the 
fine tree growing close to the Director’s bungalow, 
which it shades, and its sharply-pointed leaves on 
long stems, quivering like the aspen, give a cool 
rustling, refreshing as the murmur of a fountain. 
Both of these bo-trees were taken from the sacred 
bo-tree at Anuriidhapura, the ancient capital of 
Ceylon, which is the oldest historical tree in tlie 
world, having been planted 288 b.c. When the 
King of Siam made a pilgrimage to Anurddh&pura 
on his visit to Ceylon he gilt the brp,nches of this 
sacred bo-tree. 

Dr. Trimcn has built a sort of botanical memorial 
chapel in honour of Dr. Thwaites, his predecessor as 
director of the gardens. It is built with the 
characteristic Cingalese crook-backed roof. Dr. 
Trimcn drew the plan on the model of the octagonal 
Buddhist library temple at Kandy. Some people 
advised him to build it in Italian style, but this is 
in better taste hero, and the workmen were- able 
.easily to construct this form that they unrfcrstood. 
On the top of the memorial stone erected in the 
centre the natives come and offer flowers to the 
manes of Dr. Thwaites : they always lay flowers on 
anything like an altar. We smile, but after all the 
memorial itself has the same meaning. 

The bamboos are among the chief glories of the 
garden. All flesh is gr^s, but, as in ])ersons there 
are different degrees, so there are various sorts of 
grass, from the sweet meadow-hay to the useful 

TJ 
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giant baraboo. The yellow steimned bamboo is 
native to Ceylon, This gigantic species of the grass 
tribe is perhaps nowhere seen in greater perfection 
than at Peradeniya. These golden stems, nine 
inches in diameter, resemble great organ-pipes and 
some of them arc very resonant. Hearing the wind 
sighing by its hollow stems one might call this 
plant an ^Eolian organ. 

Most of the stems in this clump are of last year’s 
growth. A patient person may watch them gi*ow 
half an inch an hour. I. can recommend it as an 
amusement to those of contemplative disposition to 
sit down and watch the growing stems rise above 
certain fixed objects. The culms sprout up in the 
wet season like heads of giant asparagus ; growing at 
the rate of fully a foot in the twenty-four hours they 
soon reach their full height of nearly a hundred feet. 
Slightly larger than this plant is the giant bamboo 
of Malacca, though the difference is not very marked. 
Those bamboo clumps are beautiful objects reflected 
in the large pond round which they grow. Tlierc 
is also a male bamboo, with solid stems, very strong 
and useful, not native to Ceylon, though frequently 
planted. 

The interesting family of palms is well represented 
here, though there are only three palms peculiar 
to the island; the very graceful tufted but spiny 
katu kjtul, the sturdy dotalu, and the slender ](inateri ; 
for Ceylon, with all its luxuriance, is not rich in 
indigenous palms, well as they grdw when once 
introduced. 

Here are the stiff Palmyra palm, the large oil 
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palm, the great plumed fTaggery palm, and the 
stately talipot in aloe-like flower, a crown of blossom 
twenty feet high : a noble palm, the finest of alL It 
flowers but once, after attaining its full altitude, at an 
age of between forty and fifty years, and then dies. 
The ancient Puskola (ola) MSS. in the Buddha 
monasteries are all written Avith an iron stylus on 
narj-ow strips of talipot palm-leaves boiled and then 
dried. The date palm (Phoenix dnetylifera) never 
flowers in Ceylon. 

There is a grand specimen of the Seychelles palm, 
the extraordinary Coco-de-mcr, or double coed-nut, 
the largest seed known. This double fruit has been 
knoAvn for centuries by, floating out to sea, or being 
washed up on the shores of Ceylon and the Mal- 
dives : but the tree itself was onlv discovered about 
one hundred years ago, and it only groAVs in one 
or two small islands of the Seychelles group, wdiere 
it is now protected. It has fine, long-stemmed fan- 
loaves, only one growing each year. The largest 
specimen at Peradeniya is about thirty-five years old, 
and no stem is yet visible, the groAAijh being extremely 
sloAv. As Dr. Trimen says this palm fwjquently 
.attains a height of one hundred feet, it must live 
to a vast age. The nut takes ten years to ripen, 
and the seed a year or longer to germinate. It 
Avould tax the ago and patience of Job to Avatch the 
groAvth of this tree. Near this is the papaw-tree, 
which I only kncAV from ‘ Paul and Virginia.’ Most 
of one’s early knoAvledge of tropical vegetation 
comes from ‘Paul and Virginia.’ 

A large specimen of the bo-tree aa'us m course 

u 2 
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of being grown over and eclipsed by a parasite 
(filicinm). All these figs have a parasitic growth, 
which gradually takes the place of the original tree 
as this decays. Besides the bo-trees and the great 
India-rubber-trees (fious-elastica), there are many 
interesting species of fig-trees in this garden. Ficus 
Triineui. a sort of banyan, but without the supports 
to the branches so characteristic of the fig-tree of 
Bengal, has a tremendous spread, covering a circle 
of ground over two hundred feet in diameter, a 
world of shading branches. Dr. Trimen is encour- 
aging some depending shoots of the true banyan 
(ficus Bengalensis) to droop and take root across 
a carriage-drive, and shade it. This well-known tree 
is common in the dry districts of India. At Pera- 
dcni3’a I see the plan, the ratiomle of tropical vege- 
tation : climbing-plants and jungle-growths, all knit 
together by the ratan, &c. ; the shelter, food, and 
clothing, the whole life of the people ; the whole 
economy of tropicnl life, which it is impossible to 
comprehend in the bewildering forest itself. 

The tallest of the fig family (ficus altissima) 
offers in« its topmost branches a playground for a 
number of large fruit-eating bats, or flying-foxes, 
whose movemonts are ciirious to watch. The garden 
itself is the haunt of numerous squirrels and other 
harmless animals. 

Most, curious among the lianas and other para- 
sites of the tall forest-trees are the rope-like stems 
of the dul (anodendrum), twisting likd a long snake 
over other stems ; the tliorny ratan grappling itself 
u]> to the light by its long-hooked tendrils. The 
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stems of this climbing palm sometimes attain a 
length of several hundred feet. These are the canes 
of commerce. The long festoons of bignonia, the 
dark and handsome climbing arum, and many other 
creepers stretched across from tree to tree, tangled 
in strange knots, and twisted in wild, luxuriant 
confusion, afford a scries of densely-shaded pictures 
thid exhaust the mind in Jittempting to follow the 
endless variety of the earth’s riches, while the ex- 
quisite colours that fringe the masses on the borders 
that the sunshine touches bring before the eye's a 
vision of hitherto unimagined loveliness. 

The fcrneiy is a delightful maze of.tropical foliage 
in various forms and hues. The ground is shaded 
by lofty trees, and watered by numerous rivulets 
flowing by side of the shady paths. The tree- 
trunks are covered with a variety of creepers, 
orchids, and parasites of most fanciful form and 
colour. There are. fern-houses besides, with tile- 
roofs and tatties, or sun-blinds. The ferns are 
planted in bamboo pots, and on porous chatties, 
where they grow outside and suck up the Avater. 
They split the smaller bamboo pots (for buttings) 
before planting in them, so that the roots arc undis- 
turbed when the plants have to bfe transplanted. 
They do not employ Chinese gardeners, good though 
they be. There is no Chinese element in Ceylon 
at all; indeed, there is not a Chinaman* in the 
island. The^ have tried to get a footing in Ceylon, 
but the Tamils completely undersell them. There 
are few or no manufactures in Ceylon. 

We stood under the fatal upas-tree unscathed. 
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The foundation for the story of the upas-tree valley 
of death, in Java, is not the influence of the tree, 
but of a deadly vapour arisini^ from some springs 
in its neighbourhood. The upas-tree is harmless 
(snough, though from it is extracted a poison said 
to owe its properties to the presence of strychnia. 
The Ja^ anesc tree is called Antiaris toxicaria ; the 
Ceylon variety of the upas is called Ant : Innoxia. 
There is no perceptible dilferonce between them ; 
both have a tall, straight, slender stem. They are 
closely allied, if not the same plant. 

Among other curious trees are the Chinese weep- 
ing-cypress, usqd at Chinese funerals and planted 
by their graves — a very graceful, feathery cypress — 
and the very bright-green rain-tree, the guango of 
South America, much planted in India and Ceylon 
for shade. But to give a list would catalogue the 
garden which the whole world has contributed to 
enrich. 

The choice cultivated flowers and foliage-plants 
in the shelter-houses, (for one cannot call them hot- 
houses here) come from London, from Bull, Veitch, 
and others. This reminds mo of the Duke of 
Sutherland’s story of his asking for orchids in the 
West Indies arid hearing that their best all came 
from Trcntham. 

Phloxes do Avell, roses not very well ; they have 
constantly to be renewed from England. 

‘ Look at my substitute for lavender the 
Director pointed out a small salvia : ‘ the best I 
can do as imitation ; the colour exact, but no odour.’ 

Hoav natural it is that they should best enjoy what 
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reminds them of home. I knew a retired Member of 
Council of India who, when he came home to Eng- 
land, enjoyed the wild flowers so rapturously that 
he liked to plant primroses and other ‘ weeds ’ in his 
wife’s magnificent gardens, while she vainly tried 
to gain his admiration for the superb collection of 
orchids he had, in the course of years, sent her from 
India. No, he loved best the wildings that reminded 
him of his boyhood. There is much that is home- 
like in Ceylon, especially after seeing Siam. Indeed, 
England feels like next door when we hear that tlm 
quickest mail from London has arrived in fifteen 
da3's. , 

‘Doesn’t this romiqd you of an old ivy-grown 
abbc}’^?’ We were walking up a road by a line of 
tall old tree-trunks that did indeed look like ruined 
columns, covered as they were with masses of the 
Bunneso thunbergia, whose close-growing polished 
leaves are so suggestive of ivy, did not its large, 
pale-blue flowers weaken the illusion. ‘We call 
thes<! the ruins.’ I was for examining more closely 
the pseudo iyy-grown banks, when the Director 
advised me not to stray far into the thickots. ‘We 
have done our best to extirpate the numerous 
cobras from the more frequented parts of the gar- 
dens, but they are found just here perhaps more often 
than anywhere else.’ I kept strictly to the paths 
after this hint, which so strongly reminded me of 
the presence of serpents even in Paradise. 

Near hereVas a singular flower called Napdleonia • 
imperialis, with blossoms growing curiously back 
against the stem, of buflP, purple, and cream-white ; 
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more like a sea-anemone than an imperial crown. 
The nutmegs are not quite ripe, the mace enclosing 
tliern is as yet a delicate pink, shading off into 
white. The fragrant allspice is agreeable as you 
crush the leaves. These spice-trees form a dark 
evergreen bower, meeting across the walks. Near 
there arc the jack-fruit and the durian growing out 
at once I’nnn the stout timber steins and branches 
of full-grown trees ; and likewise the wild bread- 
fruit, of the same family as the jack, a tree useful 
for house, food, and clotliing, and for many con- 
veniences besides. 

Early hours arc kept here : the first breakfast is 
never later than* seven o’clock. In the night I heard 
the noise of an animal ; I thought it was in my 
room. I thought of the stuffed ‘ panthcrette ’ down- 
stairs that Dr. Trimen had shot close by ; could it be 
a beast of this sort that had climbed up a tree, leapt 
on to the shingle verandah-roof, and in at my open 
window? I kept my shuddering as little audible as 
I could, not wanting to direct attention to myself. 
All the books I had been reading lately pointed in 
the direction of alarm. I heard lapping of water, 
and thought the creature had got at the water-jug. 
I felt like Jack-o’-the-Beanstalk when the giant, 
snuffing about, utters the awful words, ‘B'e fi fo fum.’ 
Silence again, and I began to hope the creature had 
gone out of window the way he came. Next morn- 
ing I found it was Dr. Trimen’s little dog, Charlie, 
• woollj! -white and aged, who was in Vhe habit of 
making night hideous with his wanderings and his 
asthma. We had home-grown coffee as well as tea 
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for breakfast, for, though the cotfee hand is con- 
sidered played out in Ceylon, they'still grow a little 
Liberian eoffee. I mentioned meeting a train full 
of tea. 

‘Yes,’ said the Director, ‘ harvesting goes on at 
all seasons pretty nearly. Tea is a very long- 
suffering tree, it always responds. Ceylon is just 
the country for a tree grown for its leaves. They 
nearly strip the tree, and young buds shoot out 
almost immediately. In many ways the tea culti- 
vation has been a great boon to Ceylon. Since wo 
have taken to tea, the fashion for heavy drinking is 
gone out. ITashion in things is greater than any 
moral force : ])eoplc ijt India drink less than they 
did ; they take fewer pick-me-ups.’ 

‘ It is the fashion everywhere to take less, I fancy.’ 

‘ 'i'es, and besides that the Ceylon planters are 
poorer since their losses in the coffee plantations.’ 

Tea did not find such ready favour among them 
at first as a substitute for coffee- cultivation, because 
it required preparation ; besides, tlie forests were too 
lavishly cut down in the clearings, and now the 
planters find they have to pay high for wt)od to dry 
their tea. They planted the coffee too exclusively, 
and the mysterious blight fell upon* it ; proving, ac- 
cording to the universal experience, that it is not 
good for one vegetable to grow alone. 

The early morning was deliciously cool and fresh 
wth the breeze blowing down from the blue moun- 
tains round,*and with the morning flowers all out that* 
wither in the noontide. We went for a long walk 
round the grounds, shrivelling the sensitive plant 
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as wc walked across the dewy turf, our footsteps 
causing a hlackehed train of blight to fall on the 
turf covered with this tender lilac-tasselled grass, 
whose very stems as well as leaflets shrink from our 
touch. The river is low from the drought, for the 
season has been unusually dry. With heavy rain 
there is sometimes as much as twenty-four feet 
iliflTercnce in one night in the height of the river. 

‘ Here is my farmyard.’ 

The Director showed me with justifiable pride his 
j)retty calves and numerous cows that supply him 
with milk and fresh butter every morning; real 
luxuries in the, tropics. Here arc likemse some 
emeus from Australia. 

From this wc went to the building which wsis 
originally the Director’s bungalow, and which — 
so like a man — he has turned into a museum, 
and to the herbarium, where arc kept the collection 
of dried plants and drawngs of Ceylonese plants by 
a native who is kept always employed in drawing 
‘ and j)aiutiug from the plants, which ho does remark- 
ably well, this sort of flowci’-painting being eminently 
adapted t(f native notions of art. Another native 
is constantly at work drying and prepariiig the 
j)lants and sticking them into books. 

The economic value of these gardens to the 
planters is very great, teaching them what they 
can or eannot profitably groAV. Planters bring 
their troubles, too, to the Director, and their invalid 
coco-trees, blights, mildews, and what not. One 
of t hese houses is a kind of hospital for diseased 
plants. Besides tea and cacao, cinchona is now so 
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largely planted in Ceylon that the price has gone 
down. The bark is often only twopence a pound, 
and at that price does not pay the cost of peeling. 
Quinine, which used to sell at fourteen shillings the 
ounce, is now sold at one shilling and threepence. 
The market for it is entirely ruled by Ceylon. 
Directly the planters think they can make a little 
money, thej throw a million pounds into the market 
and down the prices go again. 

In the afternoon we drove to Kandy, a ])lcasaut 
drive of four miles. We. went to the Queen’s Hotel 
to call on the Duke and hear his j)lans for the week. 

We went on to see the Art Muspuia, got up by 
Dr. Trimen and a few gentlemen of Kandy, where 
curios are collected, and the native.s are encouraged 
to copy the old manufactures for sale. 

We went to the library and reading-room by the 
lake, a very comfortable institution, theu to the 
famous Tetnple of the Tooth : the ‘ Dalada ’ or tooth 
of Buddha. The temples here are comparatively 
plain, as is natural for the places of worship in what 
is like a reformed Buddhism. In Thibet and Siam 
Buddhism is a ritual ; in Ceylon it is* merely a 
philosophy. 

The Temple of the Tooth is Indian in style, in its 
Cingalese development : some of it is of late date, 
and some of it much earlier. It is surrounded by a 
cloister curiously painted with the Buddhist Inferno 
in all manner of Dautesque designs, — like the fresco- 
dreadfuls of*thc middle ages. The tooth itself could* 
not bo seen, as it is only exhibited once a year. If 
the Duke of Sutherland asked especially to see it, it 
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wo.uld be shown, but he had seen it before, when 
here with the Prince of Wales, and none of us cared 
much about it. Dr. Triincn believes the Buddha 
tooth to be simply a bit of ivory ; but, if it is a tooth 
at all, it is most likely that of a creature called the 
dugong, something like the West Indian manatee 
{ffdicore du'png). The flesh of this herbivorous mam- 
mifcr is greatly superior to that of the green turtle. 

We went up an external winding flight of stone 
stairs to see the library where the famous Buddhist 
records are kept, written on talipot palm-leaves alt 
strung together and held by chased silver backs, 
handsome and v^ry precious ; these were shown to 
us by a shaven -headed yellow-robed priest. Gautama, 
the Buddha, spoke Magadhi, the language of the 
kingdom of Magadha, now called Behar. As con- 
taining the sacred books of the Buddhists it is called 
J'iili ‘ row, series.’ These Pali writings and records 
are called ola books. This octagonal building, which 
has the Kandyan crook-backed roof, is the same 
that Dr. Trinicn copied for the Thwaites memorial 
in the Peradeniya Gardens. The views of and from 
this temple are truly delightful, situated as it is 
overhanging the moat and artificial lake, bordered 
with open-worked stone balustrading of quaint 
pattern, that gives charm and coolness to Kandy. 

We went to the Court of Justice, where we 
admired the old carved wood pillars, of the squared 
tapering form so peculiarly Cingalese, with carved 
eai>itals. The Kandj’ans of old had a genius for 
carj)entry. Thence we went to the bright and 
pretty Pavilion Gardens, the private grounds of 
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the Governor of Ceylon, now away on leave. Above 
these gardens rise the densely-shaded hills inter- 
sected with winding pathways, one of which is 
called Lady Horton’s walk, that lead to a summit 
giving a fijie view of Kandy and its charming 
situation in a valley surrounded by hills of varied 
outline; the distant peaks blue with forests, the 
nearer slopf;s broken and agreeably diversified, but 
mostly green and smiling, and reflected in the glassy 
lake. We w'ound up our promenade by going to the 
pretty English church tq hear a special Lent sermon 
by the Archdeacon, a great friend of Dr. TrimcJi's. 

We had a ideasant drive back to Peradeniyu by 
moonlight, the white road crowded fly swarthy Cinga- 
lese out enjoying the air, and still blacker Tamils who, 
by their continual immigrations from Southern India, 
have driven the Cingalese southward in the island. 

We ate bread- fruit at dinner instead of potatoes. 
It eats something like mashed potato, only more 
insipid. Dr. Triraen took pains that I should taste 
and try the various native fruits and vegetables ; 
the monster pineapples, full of juice, were the best 
of any.* We took our coffee in the* verandah, 
where wo sat talking of mutual friends and rela- 
tions as we enjoyed the cool air and tirc-fly-studded 
shade. There were comparatively few fii’e-flies, be- 
cause of the unusual drought, also no reptiles, I 
was glad of the latter, though it was arv>ther dis- 
I)elled illusion. I had read of the multitudes of cobras 
in Ceylon, dud I had seen none save the taint! one 
belonging to the conjuror in Colombo. 

*NoteC* Appendix. 
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‘ We must bring you in a cobra to keep up tbe 
credit of the country,’ said my host. ‘ They alway.H 
know where to lay their hands on a cobra when 
they want one.’ 

A few days ago a cobra crawled under Dr. Tri- 
men’s writing-table ; he told his ‘ boy ’ to kill it when 
it had crept under the matting. The ‘ boy ’ slew it, 
saying it was a low-castc cobra. They will not 
usually kill cobras — though they arc very easily 
slain — as they are in some sort sacred animals. 
They speak of the Directoi‘’s dog as a high-caste 
dog. The natives at once distinguish the differ- 
ence of the caste of white people, and ciall an ill- 
bred Englishman a pariah gentleman. The philoso- 
])hic IJuddbist (condemns caste distinction.s. ‘ A 
man,’ he says, ‘is whatever caste he makes himself’ 
Deeds are the test of caste to the Buddhist, as birth 
is to the Brahmin. The respectable father of a 
family, whom Dr. Trimcn calls ‘ boy,’ or ‘ bhoy,’ is 
the ])rincipal servant in the house, T gather from 
the Anglo-Indian dictionary that boy must be 
an old Sanscrit word. A lad is called smallo 
boy. 

Were it not for the insects, nothing could be more 
delightful than ^o sit thus, at morn or dewy eve, in 
the entrance i>orch, shaded by tatties and sur- 
rounded by flowers of crimson hibiscus. ‘ That’s a 
nice bit of colour, plain red and yellow, none of 
your gaudy colours,’ The sand-flics — ‘ poochies ’ is 
■their name for troublesome insects of all kinds — do 
not worry one so much while reading or talking 
with a haitd free, but once sit down to write or 
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draw and they show themselves determined foes to 
literature and art. 

We are not so much troubled by mosquitoes-^as 
in Malaya, at least ; and leeches have not sought 
my life : I have seen none. This, they tell me, is be- 
cause of the dry weather, but I know a lady who 
spent six months on a tea plantation in Ceylon ■with- 
out finding a single leech. The men digging slwwecl 
me a queen white ant, a ‘ hen white ant,’ the ‘ boy ’ 
calls it. They liave dug up an ants’ nest, and the 
natives eat the queen ants as a delicacy. The little 
head and legs look so funny struggling out .of that 
enormous body. It suggests to one a little marj en- 
cumbered with a great position. Dr. Trimen says 
it is very unpleasant when, after a shower of rain, 
an ants’ nest is disturbed'; the ants rise in a cloud 
like smoke and come in myriads into the houses, 
covering everything, and rise again, shedding theii* 
wings like dew. 

An old steel areca-nut cutter was brought round 
to see if Dr. Trimen, who often buys curiosities, , 
would purchase it. They have no clue to the 
reason of our likings, except that we l^kc what is 
old, and, the more apparently useless it is, the 
better wc seem to like it. They must look upon us 
as very daft. Whatever rubbish they have by them 
they bring round to try to sell; sometimes, as on 
the present occasion, it happens to be the wrong 
thing, aiid they depart melancholy and mystified. 
The finelj'-WTOught, silver-mounted native knives 
are now becoming scarce. There is little of the 
native engraved brass-work now to be 'had, but it 
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can always be made to order j and if they are not 
hurried the natives will work it now as finely as 
ever. 

On Palm Sunday mornin*:!, after breakfasting at 
six, wo had a truly delightful drive into Kandy to 
the first service, at a quarter-past seven, at the neat 
and pretty church. The cool of the morning here 
is the perfection of climate, and to me the whole of 
the road is interesting, from the elegant entrance- 
gates of the Botanic Gardens, shaded by a grove of 
choice palms, near which the women of the village 
arc always sitting by the roadside with open 
baskets of grain for sale to casual passers-by, 
through the road bordered by strange trees which 
are a continual delight to me, to the bright and 
pleasant village suburbs of Kandy, where many 
Portuguese customs and fashions in building still 
remain, and houses with pillared fronts and loi'ty 
steps up to our old-fashioned porticos. It is singu- 
lar that while, as in Siam, many memorials linger 
in Ceylon of Portuguese rule in words and local 
laws, few or no traces exist of the Dutch settle- 
ment here, except the coco-groves of the shore. 

In Ceylon is seen the Aryan village life in all its 
fulness. The head-man rules, and doubtless taxes 
the people, and probably bullies them; but they 
are less taxed than formerly. To them there is 
othervuse little difference between our rule and that 
of the native kings : they still have their paddy- 
fields in cominon. The reason of this is that they 
must all share in common the water-supply that 
overflows trieir fields. The sowing of the rice 
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in the flooded fields is perhaps one meaning of ‘ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find "it 
after many days.’ One supply of water serves the 
whole valley full of terraces. It is the one thing'the 
natives are clever in, utilising the water-supply for 
agriculture, and this they probably learnt of the 
Arabs, who introduced the coffee, whose descendants 
are the Moor men of the towns. A channel is dug 
on each side of the field in case of an overflooding by 
rain. 

Rice for the priests’ food is placed in bowls by the 
waj'side. They have such a strict vow of poverty 
that even the yellow robe, their only possession, is 
torn up and sewn again to make it valueless as a 
piece of stnflT. The Buddhist priest’s yellow robe is 
supposed to be woven, dyed, torn, and sewn up and 
made all in one day. The superior jiriests often 
wear satin and fine silk robes ; they should not, as 
silk cannot be obtained without destroying life, so 
it is n<A lawful for the 2)riests. They arc supposed 
to hold a palm-leaf fan before their face always, as 
Ihcy may not look at anyone, especially not at a 
woman. Like other priesthoods, they do not strictly 
keep their rule. 

We passed a very fat priest who did not look as if 
ho lived on the leavings of other peojdc’s rice. We 
met picturesque groups carrying flowers and offer- 
ings covered with white handkerchiefs to the temple, 
and a procession of country people with temple 
offerings, yoilng coco-nuts, palms, &c., accompahjing • 
a priest from one village to iinother. 

We saw some Siamese nuns : there is a* colony of 
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them hero. I did not hear of these nuns in Siam. 
A’fter church we- called on the Duke, who had given 
up the idea of going to Nuwara Elya, fearing the 
cold of its high elevation. Mr. Cobham has re- 
turned from Nuwara Elya (City of Light.) He is 
disappoiiited with it: ‘Oh, dear no, it is nothing 
near to Darjeeling/ The English love the place so 
much because there they find the home-flowers, and 
by their firesides they can almost fancy thernseh'^es 
in England. Of course we did not yet want to do 
that. Mr. Cobham finds Kandy more amusing. 

As the Governor of Ceylon was away on leave, 
there were no receptions and ceremonials, which 
made life easier for the Duke, who wished to rest 
and recruit quietly after the fatigues of Siairi and 
Malaya. The Kandyan chiefs, however, insisted on 
welcoming him, and came to meet him at the Temple 
of the Tooth in full costume of necklaces and many 
voluminous petticoats. Full dress takes this form 
in Ceylon as well Jis in Europe. The Duke made 
them a pretty speech, which Mr. Neville interpreted 
perhaps prettier. They seemed to like it. 

Wc went to Nata-dewali, formerly a Tamil 
temple, now Bhuddist. This is a cluster of wooden 
temples and white stone dagobas gathered in a grove 
on the shore-side of tlic road by the lake. In the 
temple precincts is a large bo-tree, planted origin- 
ally as a slij) from the sacred tree at Anuridhapura. 

The view's all round the lake with its charming 
island, on which are still some remains'of the harem 
of the native Kings of Kandy, and the varied temple 
architeetdre grouped about its shores, afford a series 
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of tempting scenes to the skctcher. Kandy abounds 
in such scenery. We lunched at Mr.' Neville’s pretty 
and charmingly-situated bungalow by the lake. He 
has a perfect museum of Cingalese curios, antiquities, 
and treasure of natural history. He is the editor of 
the T(tj)robanhm, a scientific and archaeological paper 
full of connoisseurship, which he writes from cover 
to cover. "V^e sat down only three to luncheon, 
though the Cingalese ‘boy’ laid the table for f>u'% 
according to their custom. Even if one person is 
dining alone, they lay covers for four. Dr. Tritnen 
had arranged a pic-nic in the gardens for the Duke 
and his party, but the much-needed rfiin came down 
and .spoiled the day for us. However, his Grace 
came out another day instead, and enjoyed the 
grounds, hearing all about everything of interest 
from the Director, and gaining, as he always tries to 
do, hints for home improvements. The intelligent 
peon who attended lis is in the habit of conducting 
people round the gardens. As he knows the 
Director’s guide-book off by heart, people mostly 
remark, ‘ What an intelligent guide, he knows the 
names of all the plants !’ * 

Dr. Trimcn accompanied the Duke in a drive round, 
by the now full and cafe-au-lait coloured river, the 
Mahawelyganga, which surrounds the gardens on 
all sides except the south, where they are bounded 
by the high road. This river, the largest in Ceylon, 
the Ganges of Ptolemy’s maj)8, is about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles long, and falls into the sea at 
Trincomalee on the cast coast. The vignette views 
from the gardens, of the river embowered in foliage, 

X 2 
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are enchanting, especially that seen near the place 
where we took our tea, where the Mahawely is 
crossed by the satin-wood bridge of a single span ; 
an enchanting view framed in light tresses of bam- 
boo. ‘Almost equal to Darjeeling, I fancy;’ the 
Duke glanced at Mr. Cobham. 

TheT*e was a lovely moonlight after the rain. 
Fire-hies hovered thickly about the large rnaugo-trcc 
before the lawn, and the great bo-tree near the house 
was a beautiful object, dropping shoAvers of rain off 
its pointed pendulous leaves quivering in the breeze, 
while a multitude of fire-flies lit it up into a fountain 
of luminous sparks. 

Dr. Trirnen one day ordered a cham-h-porteurs 
with four coolies to carry me to sec some temples 
at about six or seven miles from hci-e. There 
is a fine group of temples within a radius of 
half-a-dozen miles or so. Gadabidcniya is the chief 
one wo are going to see ; then if Ave have time, and 
it is practiciiblc, we shall see Lankatilakawihara, 
called the most striking Buddhist temple. The 
temples of Embekkc and Wegiriya are Avithin three 
miles of these. We talked about the temples and read 
about them in the guide-book, but T do not think 
we really saAv any of those, as there is such a muddle 
with the names ; no two people call them alike. 

At three o’clock the carriage came round and we 
started for Galangoda ( ? Gadaladeniya). We drove 
as far as Ave could, and then turned off to the by- 
path where the coolies were waiting. * They hoisted 
my chair on their shoulders by long bamboo poles ; 
I felt like the Pope must feel when thus carried. 
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The uneven ground made it difficult to balance the 
chair, and once they let me fall,' chair and a]l ; 
luckily it was a piece of turfy ground where I fell, 
and I was soon mounted again. The bearers were 
Cingalese, who bore the bamboo-poles on their 
shoulders, Tamils would have carried them on their 
heads, thus I had the less far to drop. Fortunately 
too for mo, they did not spill me over into the newly- 
sown paddy swamps, lying deep below the path. 
A train full of coolies was once upset hito the paddy- 
fields, where they were nearly all suffocated. 

On turning the angles of a dark frowning basaltic 
rock, the white temple of Galangoda appeared as a 
8ur})rise. It is in styl(« Indian Renaissance, quite 
modern, and dazzling in the whiteness and newness 
<jf its European-looking columns and mouldings. 
It is built in two stories above the ground-floor, 
which also is led up to by a flight of stops. There 
is something to bo learnt from the love of semi- 
savage nations for the Renaissance, in white marble 
or white- wash. Internally the nave, with its four 
mas.sivc octagonal pillars and round arches, resembles 
tlu' crypt of a Christian church. It is paiirted in the 
j)rimitive colours and green, with figures and 
patterns, thus : flesh unmitigated, red, clothing 
green or yellow, skies blue, trees green. There is 
an ambulatory round this painted shrine. 

A staircase, in the chancel, led to an upper 
temple, to which they would Jiot let us ascend 
without taking off our shoes, a ceremonial that* 
Dr. Trimen has never known required during his 
residence in Ceylon ; but here they made even the 
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Governor of Ccylou take his boots off. I did not 
mind, as in these war’in. climates it is a comfort to 
take off one’s shoos and walk on the stone pavement 
in thin stockings. 

The wall-paintings along the corridors are very 
Byzantine in style and colour. The shrine of the 
upper lemple is very rich in costly treasures. The 
lino gilt -bronze dagoba liere 'protected by a strong 
metal cage, was seen in the Kand3^an portion of tlic 
C(;5’lon court at the Colonial Exhibition. Candles 
were lighted, that we might examine the jeivels 
and the very fine chased work in silver-gilt on the 
dagoba within the cage, and the brass and silver 
bo-trees groAving by it, representing a grove. A 
common green-glass ball (sacred, I presume, or else 
ropre.senting the sun) is hung above these treasures 
among the elegant golden lotus-flowers suspended 
above the dagoba, and s])reading like a firmament 
of spherical leaves and blossoms. Several small 
figures of Buddha, in gold or silver, in the three 
positions — seated, standing, or reclining — are dis- 
])Osed about. On the surrounding brass lamps ai’c 
figures of cocks. The ceiling.^ are painted Avith 
Buddha.s seated in meditation. Near the shrine 
are numerous |ife-sizcd figui*es in painted plaster. 
‘ This face belongs to a })riest living now,’ was said 
of one of these figures, a portrait-model. Not 
flattering, I should imagine. 

We Avere able to converse with the priests, as avc 
•had the Director’s ‘ boy ’ Avith us, as* well as the 
intelligent peon. They shoAved us an ivory Bud- 
<lha, carA’crt, the}' said, out of elephants’ bones, and 
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a Bunncse Buddha in white marble, looking vqry 
ditferent to any of the others — calmer, or, at any 
rate, smoother. 

Red lilies are chief among the floral oflerings. 
This again is unusual in a Buddhist temple. ‘Plenty 
books,’ they tell us ; and show us some ola books 
inscribed on papyrus of the talipot palm. The 
wall-paintings in the upper-front corridor are amus- 
ing. A central picture of elephants cantering up 
Adam’s Peak, with oflerings to the loot-print, i,s 
very comical, as are a scries of scenes in the 
Buddhist inferno: one of a victim having his teeth 
taken out with red-hot tongs by blue-devils. There 
is a grcfit conncctioji between toot li -ache and blue- 
devils. Demon-w^orship, or pro])itiation of what 
might do them harm, was the original superstition 
in Ocyloii, and still has a far greater hold on the 
people than Buddhism. A black band painted 
round the coco-trees is a charm against the evil 
eye. 

I'hc different vices arc variously treated in this 
inferno. A hunting-man is being torn to pieces by 
blue dogs. I suppose he is a type of cruelty : a 
huntsman would naturally be held chief of sinners 
by Buddhists. On the wall here is*n picture of the 
great precipitous rock outside this temple, and of 
people leaping off the rock into lions’ mouths. This 
Avas explained to bo Buddha giving himself to be 
devoured b^ the starving tiger. If so, he had 
followers, and tigers in his day had no stripes. * 

In a large side-cha[»el is a colossal reclining 
Buddha, nineteen yards long. The figure is painted 
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rcjil. One calculation makes this Buddha forty feet 
long- We measured it, and found it nineteen yards 
long (fifty-seven feet). The walls of this large room, 
which is nearly filled with the great red Buddha, 
arc painted all over with yellow-clad priests, each 
bearing a flower for an offering. Strewn on the 
long console below the gigantic Buddha were roses, 
5'ellow bignonias, and red vallota-lilies, the blossoms 
of the temple-tree, of coui-.se, and the areca fruit, 
looking like green ears of some cereal. 

Galangoda is the only • tw-o-storied temple that 
Dr. Trinicn has ever seen here. From a drawing 
one would nevej- guess what part of the world the 
temple belonged to ; it is such a curious jumble of 
whitewashed Renaissance and Hindoo, yet with a 
difference to both. Water flow's from the tall, dark 
rock ■which shelters the temjile. 

The Buddhist priests here, and our followers, 
look on the Director and myself as extremely religi- 
ous persons, who take a great deal of trouble to 
visit the temples. 

The Director, the intelligent peon, and the ‘boy’ 
botanise all along the road. Our followers and 
the country people here all know the names of their 
plants ; so unlike our yokels, w'ho can recognise few, 
and othei-s who know none. They call Dr. Trimen 
‘ the great flower-miu«ter.’ 

There was another small temple, and a sharply- 
j)ointed dagoba, situated likewise under a rock in 
Ithe valley below us, visible between the graceful 
palms aiid slim stems of the areca-palius spiring up 
.steep hill-sides; and, farther on, we examined a 
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small temple painted outside with life-sized ele- 
phants. Tliis is scarcely more than a way-side 
chapel, though a great resort of pilgrims. Near 
this latter teni])le is a newly-planted bo-tree brought 
from AnurAdhapura. 

Lady-day is about the longest day here, or rather 
just noAV arc their longest evenings. To-day 
(28th of March) it is daylight till nearly seven 
p.in. The niooidight played - beautifully on the 
river, and on the pearly masses of cloud that had 
hardly yet lost the rose-flush of sunset ; and, ojj 
our road home, we could distinguish the gay colours 
worn by a crowd of people surrounding a saerr^d 
elephant, one belonging to the tem])le at Kandy : we 
could even see its iiiint white markings. More than 
usually exquisite was the view of the blue mountains 
beyond the dark satin-wood bridge, and the olive- 
hued reflections of the palni-grovcs by the river. 

I’his delieious island has been a dream, an oasis 
of ]’est. 

I left Peradeniya early next morning, with a feel- 
ing of more than thankfulness for the repose it 
had been to me. Dr. Trimen accompanied me to Co- 
lombo. We joined the Duke and his party at Pera- 
deniya junction and journeyed doA^'rt together. It is 
seventy miles to Colombo, the rail a single line, 
broad gauge six feet six inches. Cow-catchers are 
attached to the engines ; they catch many cows, as 
so many half-starving bullocks stray on the line. 
We ascend a hundred feet and then comes a rapii 
descent, an incline of one in forty-five, for twelve 
miles. Here we cross the water-shed, whence the 
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Mqliawcly riv'cr flows down to the Bay of Trin- 
comalcc. The country is like a relief map as we 
run along the dizzy verge of the Sensation Rock. 
Yonder is a rocky peak on a hill, looking like a 
Rhenish castle, this and the table-shaped mass 
called the Bible Rock remain long visible, through 
clusters of scarlet erythrina,aswewind round the hill. 

‘It doesn’t stand the test?’ said we to Mr. Cobham. 

‘ No, certainly not equal to Darjeeling.’ 

This damped us, but Dr. Trimen said that Dar- 
jeeling, though grand, has only one view, while 
Ceylon has a gi*eat variety. 

‘To look at tbe country from here,’ Dr. Trimon 
said, ‘ you might think it almost inhabited, but it 
is one mass of little villages ; wherever you see that 
white tree there is sure to be a house ; it is the oil- 
tree. But now kerosinc is hawked about througli- 
out the country : thus the local industries are dying 
out everywhere.’ 

Except what Dr. Trimen gives unoflicially, there 
' is little teaching atforded as to the use of many 
of the native trees, nor encoiiragcracnt to manu- 
facture hitherto unknown articles. The Indian 
forestry officials are rather red-tape-tied. 

Tamil w^orkmcm were roofing a shed with platted 
palm-leaves, the fringed edges forming a loose-looking 
thatch. They use these coarsely-platted palm-leaves 
for fencing, shading, and for rough baskets. There 
are few other manufactures even of this inferior 
kind. They are entirely an agriculturaf people. 

Seeing np capacity among the people now-a-days 
for manufactures, one marvels at the Kandyan 
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carpentry in the Buddhist library and the Hall ol 
Justice in the former native capital. 

Here at Polgawhela station i'=i one of the few women 
I have seen travelling about ; she wears a pretty 
silver ornament in her hair, but this is of Indian 
manufacture. Nearly all the names of the stations 
arc taken from trees. Pol is the coco-nut-tree. 
Here arc a lot of Salvation Army people wearing 
red cotton shirts with yellow inscriptions, and red 
turbans, salmon coloured cotton skirts, and scarfs. 
The costume is ])ictur(isque on a native, but fhe. 
English enthusiasts wear just the same, ‘bare feet 
and all. Other men in equally lively co.stumes 
come round offering caroomba, young coco-nui. 

‘ All your stations seem called the same name,’ 
says a griffin, who has heard caroomba cried at all 
tlie stations. 

They bring I'ound pastry, too, made of wheaten 
flour, which is always called American flour. This 
is a thing quite unknown in the island, except near 
the towns. 

Dr. Triraen supplies all the gay station gardens 
Muth flowers gratis. He is well-known .along the 
line, as, besides Peradeniya and the pretty pavilion 
flower-garden at Kandy, ho has the control of the 
branch botanical establishments at Hakgala, a tem- 
perate garden, situated at an elevation of five thou- 
sand eight hundred feet, adapted to the cultivation 
of European and Australian plants, and those of 
tropical moUntain regions ; at AnarddhapuVa, the 
ancient capital of Ceylon, ninety miles north of 
Kandy, possessing a dry climate with a short rainy 
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season, suited to the growth of tropical plants and 
crops that arc intolerant of continuous atmospheric 
moisture ; and at Ilciiaratgoda, a steaming tropical 
garden not hxr from Colombo. 

The names of the stations are written up in 
Cingalese, Tamil, and English. The Cingale.se use 
round, Cue Tamils square characters ; both read from 
left to right, like all the Aryan languages. Here is 
Mirigama, written mkgm, vowels, especially a, being 
understood, the i’.s arc combined Avith the conso- 
nants. We fall to talking of philology ; each of us 
has a nice little theory, of course, but it does not 
agree with the facts of the case. 

The Tamil coolies have a system of names en- 
tirely tlu'ir oAvn. If you lose your Av.ay it is no use 
knoAving the real name of the place you want to 
find, as the Tamil names arc entirely diflFcrent. Mr. 
Jones, say, opened an estate, these Tamil immi- 
grants Avill call it Jonistohun, whereas it may noAV 
be owned by a Mr. Smith, and the English owner 
perhaps calls it Abbotsham. The stations are covered 
Avith English advertisements. 

What a wonderful garden it is all the Avay, and 
just the same all the year round ; a monotony of 
lichncss ; only noAV the buffaloes arc ploughing the 
paddy mud. Here arc the remains of former 
cinnamon gardens, and -here is the broad Colombo 
river, the Kelaniganga, and here are fishermen, 
wearing their A'ory large thick hats. They are 
above their knees in Avater for hours, and need to 
have the head protected. It is intensely hot here 
at the a(«i-level. Here is the fishermen’s church : 
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the fisher population round the coast are Roman 
Catholics to a man. Their trade- is scorned by ’the 
Buddhists. They give to the church a tithe of all 
the fish they catch. The Roman Catholic priests 
here are mostly Italians. 

To our surprise there was no one at the station 
to meet us : but Dr. Trimen helped us to get a bul- 
lock wjtg'^on, covered with platted palm-leaves, for 
thcbiggagc, and itwa.sscnt down to the quay under 
the care of Bertha and Dark Chai'lic, travelling in 2 i 
carriage keeping it in view. 

Dr. Trimen took me for a drive round Galle I'aci^, by 
the sapphire sea curling in on the sands with Its fresh 
sea-smells, on a smooth road shaded by bright green 
lettucc-tree.s and the yellow hibiscus, called by the; 
Kiiglish tulip-tree. We came in sight of the favourite 
Mount Lavinia 1 lotcl, and then drovci round outside 
the town by the cinnamon gardens, the plumbagc* 
works, the breezy lake, and the ro.ad between groves 
and gardens where the villas and bungalows of Eng- 
lish gentlemen and rich merchan ts are mostly situated .. 

The jdumbago or graphite is the only mineral of 
commercial importance exported from Ceylon. The 
mining industry is entirely in the hands of the 
Cingalese, who work it in a primitive fashion even 
as deep as three hundred feet. This is the finest 
plumbago in the world for crucible purposes, and 
this valuable trade has sprung up entirely within 
the last forty years. 

Here in*tlie East we do not feel as we often do .on 
the Continent that tin English are ages behind 
other nations. 
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We sat awhile in the cool, covered pier waiting 
for a boat to the yacht ; none being forthcoming, we 
wondered whose business it was to look after the 
harbour. The people heni seemed only to want to 
look on. The pier-master’s business is ‘ to wallop 
all these people and to loaf about.’ The Duke’s 
letter to his steward had by some oversight not 
been sent on board the yacht, so there was no one to 
meet us and no boats were waiting. On our return 
from bespeaking lunch at the hotel by chits for 
‘ ehickeny stew,’ hashed chicken and ‘ hairy stew,’ 
jugged hare — Mr. Cobham being interviewed on the 
way by people connected with the rival newspapers 
eager to get co])y from him — we heard a rumour of 
his (5 race being obliged to go out to his own yacht 
in a casual catamaran. 

‘ Forbid it, ye powers !’ wo exclaimed, and Dr. 
Trimcn used his knowledge of the language to avert 
such a catastrophe. The casual catamaran would have 
been named after the Duke of Sutherland at once. 

, We went to the hotel to tiffin. Dr. Trimen 
seemed to know everybody, and we all met acquaint- 
ances. One is sure to meet somebody one knows in 
this Claphajn Junction of the Efist. IJerries and our 
bos’un in dashing;, mufti passed through the hotel 
corridor looking about them cool and critical as if 
about to rent the premises ; ergo, Herries and the 
bos’un werp not on board. I went out and spoke 
thein returning. They were thunderstruck ! having 
hcvird nothing of our coming. At once ‘there was 
a ru.sh ; the boatswain flew off to his boats, Herries 
became completely the steward again, and hurried 
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off to buy up all Colombo market and bring it off. 
Meanwhile, instead of weighing anchor for England 
at three o’clock as the Duke intended doing, we fell 
a prey to all the pertinacious jewellers, and mer- 
chants of moonstones, and ivory elephants, and 
tortoisesliell catamarans in Colombo. 

The yacht itself was in the lively condition of 
being upset for cleaning : odours of soft soap 
jirevailed above the cinnamon breezes, and we all 
fell over rolls of carpet. Dr. Trimen had been 
invited to look over the yacht, and as a preliminary, 
as Herries had the cabin-keys in his pocket, tin? 
carpenter was called forward to unhang the deck- 
house doors, and we boarded the ship bnrglarion.sly. 
We had just read a'most floweiy dcscrI[)tion of tlic 
Sum Feur headed ‘ A Floating Palace of Di-light,’ 
and — here was another illusion dispelled. 

At sundown the steward appeared in command of 
a broad native boat with his live-stock : two sheep, 
six turkeys, myriads of fowls, baskets of eggs, fish, 
fruit, and vegetables enough to have left Colombo 
hungry many days after our departure. 

We soon, perhaps too soon, got shiji^hapc — for 
there was nothing loft to grumble at, and for 
example’s sake one ought to be cairn as a Buddha. 

The most useful thing any of us bought at 
Colombo was a pack of cards. This, after all the 
crying up of Colombo as the place to buy choice 
stuffs and curios in ! Never tell me of the East ; 
London is the place of all others to do your shopping., 
I have lost my reckoning of dispelled illusions by 
this time. 
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CHAPTER XITI. 

TIIK KETUUN VOYAGE. 

Summer redunrlant, Jilueiiess abundant— 

Bcauiy the world, yet a blank all the same. 

BnowNiNfl. 

Wk dread the Idng return passage across tlie Indian 
Ocean. We have tried it. It is a popular fallacy 
tliat the world is small. It is not; it is too big by 
far — at sea. 

A long sca-passage is the opportunity for squaring 
the circle, or doing anything that one has never yet 
found time to do. Wc played patience with the 
new pack of cards. From heat to heat the day 
declined. 

We scyitimcntalized over the outward-bound 
Messageries steamer, and over our last glimpse of 
India ; the distant ghauts half-veiled in pearl-lighted 
clouds aud grey by distance, wdiich greys all life as 
time docs, and we are sailing forward into the 
golden sunset — homcAvards, homewards — through a 
sea blue as the sapphires of Ceylon. Tender rose 
light, Mkc a memory, hangs over the distance which 
hides Ceylon itself, the isle of pearls and gardens. 
The deep purple edge of the sea keen as a knife 
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along the bright still glowing eorneliaii colour'of 
the lower western sky. The western blaze flamed bn 
until the full moon rose behind us, a moon so bright 
that it seemed literally to scorch us with its light. 

Wo passed between the Maldives, the thousand 
isles, very distant, and the nearer Laccadives to 
starboard, very low and flat, like a thick black 
line in the water, pointed with a lighthouse. This 
near flat island is Minicon : we pass(;d tliroiigli llie 
eight degrees channel. Ah, the bii'ds seen to-day 
were inhabitants of these "islands. 

The natural history of these islets must be iuter- 
esting, rich with jetsam and flot.sarn* from so man} 
shores, yet so isolated. 

* ill JMiildivc Islands, in the deei) sea lies 
A plant of sovereign power by waters fed, 

Whoso fruit strong poison’s influence to prevent 
Is held an antidote most exccUonl.^ 

Dinner was laid on a small table on deck in picnic 
style, pleasant for us all. We made an institutioii 
of this. 

Good Friday : the minah bird died, and sp did the 
beautifully-coloui’ed parrots that the Duke was tak- 
ing home to her Grace. The mongoose, out without 
leave one night cruising about the ship, frightened 
the poor birds : this or a spell of rough weather 
destroyed them, we scarcely know which. 

The second cook made us hot cross-buns for 
breakfast. ♦ 

An immense shoal of flsh is being pursued by 
birds. Now they have sheered off and thfi fish are 

* Oamobns. 
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Kj)i fishing about very jolly, taking their morning tub. 

This sea-travelling induces a curious mixture of 
laziness and restlessness. Our diaries are chiefly a 
meteorological record. Our chief sport, besides the 
game of ‘ ptiticnce,’ was playing with the monkeys. 
The thrumming of the screw prevents writing, 
(;xco[)i ^ one’s Lip, and there is little to w^rito 
nboulUl® no post-office in reach for many a long 
d.ay. ' 0^’s dramngs, with the throbbing of the 
screw and the bobbing of the ocean, suffer a sea- 
change into something verj'^ strange. It is a clear 
drop down to the South Pole, so there is no scenery 
to draw ; besidels which there is considerable motion 
in the Indian Ocean; The clock is put back twenty 
minutes each day, so hard arc wc running after the 
untireable sun. It is too hot in the saloon to sit at 
the piano, and the damp of Siam put it horribly out 
of tune. The nights arc long hours of lassitude and 
heat, but, taking it altogether, we do not find the 
return journey »juite so trying as wc feared. Though 
we have used up the new books and are thrown 
u]ion Shakespeare and Scott and the ‘ Sailing Dircc- 
loiy,’ ‘])fitienc(! ’ is a powerful resource. 

The first of April was Esister Sunday. Wc were 
still at sea, day by day steaming w’estward into the 
sunset. A flj'ing-fish flew in at the Duke’s port-hole 
through the long ventilator and all, he deserved the 
(iueen’s prize for the fine shot; another flew through 
< Lady Clare’s port right across to her wardrobe. 
P()is.son,s d’Avril. Wc called Mr. Cobham early to 
come up and see the Sultan of Johore waving hb 
handkerchief to us from on board the Messageries 
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boat. He turned out eagerly and came on deck, aad 
heard it was the 1st of April. 

We hunted up new clothes to wear, and bragged 
of them, but things we had not yet worn had become 
rare with us. We tried turning the faded side in, 
but this was pronounced to be shabby and a subter- 
fuge. VVe put ou our Siamese hats. 

The Duke had a showy blue tie, quite fin'd 

neatly hemmed, bought at Colombo ; butj'Hmu he 
was a duke, and it is fitting that a duke should be 
grand. We had a fine fiirkey for dinner ;we had 
watched liis fattening with interest, and wo sang 
Easter hymns in the saloon in tlio evening, wit'h 
Idr. Butters, IlerrieS, the second cook, Cliarlic, and 
one or two others to swell thi' chorus. Weather 
permitting, tlie Duke always likes to have hymns on 
a Sunday evening; the hymns for lfo8])ituls and for 
Those at Sea from ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ 
always conclude the .singing, winding up with his 
own favourite, that dreary, funend hymn, No. 289, 

‘ Days and moments quick ly flying.’ 

The Southern Cross is bright to-night, the moon 
rising late. I now see that the Southern Cross is 
really a finer constellation tlian the two other 
pseudo crosses ou the right and left of it, which 
l)ring to mind so vividly the throe crosses of Calvary. 
The sky is full of lightning, the sea of phosphor- 
escence, among which the porpoises arc illuminated 
as if in lambent flame. 

On the 3rd of April a benutiful white gull from 
Socotra, Africa, or Arabia, tells us we are* approach- 
ing land. This is fortunate, as our eggs are getting 

. Y 2 
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stale ; we have eaten the last of the fish, and when 
the ice fails good-bj'c to the rest of our provisions. 

We passed Socotra in the night, 

* Socotra, which doth hitter aloes boast/ 

hut \vc still made out the lofty island in the mists 
to th;, starboard as we came on deck. The ‘ Brothers ’ 
islands were near us. 

‘That isle might well be one of the Greek 
islands,’ says the Duke, sprung at the lofty, dim 
and distant isle. 

We are to see Cape Guardafui this afternoon. 
How near liome wc seem now that we can almost 
lay hold of Afitca ! We made a good run of two 
hundred and thirty-nii»e knots in the twenty-four 
hours. Thermometer eighty-six in the deck-house 
at breakfast and nincty-tw'o at dinner. 

On the 6th of April we w'cre calh.'d early to sec 
the rucks near Aden. They are very wild and grand ; 
others thought the same, for the accordion-plaj'^er 
tuned up with ‘Tiiey’re all very fine and large,’ and 
jdayed soothingly until called on to help drop the 
anchor. , 

General Hogg, the governor, came off and invited 
us to stay at Government House while the yacht 
was coaling. We accepted gratefully; we felt such 
a longing to set foot on terra-cotta, as we correctly 
(■{died this baked and parched Aden. We were 
thirsty for news. 

There had been no fight between the Italians and 
Ahyssinians, and peace was being talked of. Though 
the proirtiscd shops were in some measure a 
delusion, few ]>laccs have progressed in the course 
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of the Queen’s jubilee so much as Aden ; at any rate, 
as regards population. The number of inhabitajits 
was six hundred in 1837; ten thousand in 1859; 
in 1888, with Socotra, forty thousand. Socotra has 
a population of four thousand. Nothing is manu- 
factured in Aden except salt and water ; condensing 
the sea-water and dividing the salt from it. 

Mr. Cobhain and I took an oj)en carriage and 
drove to the ancient tanks, called after the Queen of 
Sheba, up the long road, or volcanic mud-lane by 
the sea ; then up to thc.fort where the road hewn 
tlu'ough the rocks is crowned by an archw ay, and 
tunnelled underneath the fortilied ryggcd mountain; 
then down to the Arab town of Aden, invihible 
from the harbour side of the settlement: a 
thoroughly oriental populous town built in the 
crater of the extinct volcano. Near this an avenue of 
starveling tropical shrub leads to the Jubilee arch, 
erected over the entrance to the enclosure of the 
tanks, sot in wildest scenery of lofty precipitous 
crags and mountain peaks, down whose fissures 
flows every trickle of rain-water when it falls, whicli 
is seldom : gathering it in rills to the tsCnks which 
arc thus filled in three hours when it does rain. 

There arc tAVO tanks connected by»a sort of bridge, 
and there are paved terraces with railings round 
about the tanks at different levels ; thence ])athA\mys 
led up among the stern grey precii)iccs themselves, 
rising seventeen hundred and seventy-five feet 
high, and away into the roads beyonJ. TlTo 
tanks are enclosed in the plantation, which is 
as much of a garden as the arid and scorching 
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situation will allow. These tanks are said to be 
capable of containing between eight and twelve 
})ullions of gallons of water. The water was low 
at the time of onr visit, as rain had not fallen for 
many months. 

The Governor in speaking jokingly of his poor little 
plantation, for which earth had to be brought Iroin So- 
cotra, as there is hardly a spoonful of earth naturally 
in Aden, said it had already made some dilfercnce in 
the climate, for whereas raiii used only to fall once 
in two years now it falls as often as twice in three 
years : the percentage of difference, when one thinks 
of it, is consideraV)Ie. Once in every two or three years 
five inches of rain will fall in one day, and then the 
taidvs arc filled. As the other water of the place, 
wit h the exception of two good wells, is mostly brack- 
ish, condoKsers arc constantly at work producing 
the main supply. All the water is cariied up to 
Government House in skins by bheesties. This is 
why it is so waian in the baths. These tanks, Avith 
the surrounding shrubbery and shaded seats, make 
a jdcaHfint resort for the Adenites in their evening 
walks ; bvft we could not str.y long to enjoy it, as it 
Avas getting dark, and we had three quarters-of-an- 
hour’s drive back. 

The niountfdns looked very Aveird in the dusk, 
their gloom contrasting Avith the in any-lanterned 
and busy Arab tOAvn of Aden, Avith dai'k figures in 
all hues of oriental costume flitting about among the 
flaring links and lanterns of the street stalls, the 
fiery suii,sc.t gloAv still touching the surrounding 
groy fantastic crests AA'ifh flame. The town lies so 
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completely in a basin, that all round it rise these 
rigid sentinels of the natural rockyfortification. This 
ancient city was formerly, in the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, a great centre of trade be- 
tween the east and west. Green sandstone is the 
principal building material. It Avas pitch-dark 
before we got back to Government House, which is 
situated on a hill on the opposite side of the rocky 
peninsula. We were guided in our drive by the oil 
lamps placed at regular intervals along tlie shore 
road. The bungalow looked very cheery and com- 
fortable, as we arrived from the outer darkness, with 
its yellow pillared vestibule and abundant colour of 
rugs and pictures ; an agreeable mingling in the fur- 
niture of the colouring of the oast, and the comfort 
of the west. I Avas given a nice large room Avith 
bath-room, dressing-room, and shaded verandah to 
lounge in. 

We were a pleasant little party of ten at dinner; 
but in the midst of dinner a telegram Avas brought 
to the General that young Mr. Ingram, Avho had. 
lately started from hero with a shooting-party in 
highest health and spirits, had been killed by a 
furious rogue-elephant on the Somali coast. This 
sad news cast a gloom over the evening. 

We amused ourselves, before the ten o’clock break- 
fast, with looking through General Hogg’s mas- 
terly and interesting sketches of Aden, Sgeotra, and 
elsewhere, and chatting with a general officer and 
his daughter just arrived from India in* a iiKiil 
steamer, during avIios., stoppage of a feAv hours they 
came up to see their old friend the ’Governor of 
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Aden. Such visits as these are constant, and cer- 
tiiiuly do alleviate what would otherwise be a ter- 
rible bauishincut in a scorching climate. 

The General kindly caused ostrich feathers, boas, 
baskets, curtains, Persian carpets, &c., to be brought 
up to Government House for us to see, and wc 
made several purchases in this delightfully easy 
mannei'. The j)atterns of Persian carpets are made 
irregular as a defence against the- evil eye ; as 
Chinese city gates are built in a curve or zigzag in 
order that the evil spirits ,niay not enter. These 
8])irits can only move in a sti'aight line. This may 
be the origin of the promiscuous character of 
Japanese ornamentation. There is a good deal of 
trade between Aden] and the Persian Gulf. 

I walked down the cliff paths to the beach, 
foi'inod in great mcasui'c of broken coral, to collect 
shells, when the sun wont down sufliciently to 
make investigation tolei’able. As I took the shells 
out of my pocket on my return some of them 
. walked away, rather startling me : they had a sort 
of hermit crabs inside. A great variety t>f shells 
come abundantly into Aden from May to September 
with the south-west moiisoon. 

A dinner-party of twenty- five was given this day 
in honour of the Duke ; the dining-room cooled by 
punkahs and huge, coloured palm-leaf fans. There 
was a daiice afteinvards, with a good many ladies, 
most of them pretty young married women. The army 
officers wear white linen round jackets, with broad 
red or blue silk w'aistbands, and white trousers. 
This looks very nice in a ball-room, and sets-off 
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the ladies’ dresses, which are very often of blapk 
lace, to advantage, more so than do the scarlet 
uniforms. 

The band played loudly but well for the dancing ; 
the ball closing just before midnight, as it was 
Saturday, with ‘ God save the Queen.’ 

It is a drive of eight miles to the camp. The 
struggle for carriages went on for some time after 
we had retired to our rooms. E\xay thing was audi- 
ble through the cane-trcllised verandahs, facf;d with 
matting. There arc plenty of parties, sports, raec-s, 
«fcc., given in Aden, as alleviations of life ; allevia- 
tions only too necessary in a station/vhcrc the mean 
temperature of the hot weather is 96®, and the mean 
of the cold weather 82®. 

The promontory of Aden is connected with the 
mainland of Arabia by a low, sandy isthmus, beyond 
which one sees the arid chain of hills of Yemen. 
In 1858, this isthmus was between two and three 
hundred yards wide ; but, in 1808, it was covered 
at each spring-tide, this being one of the instances 
of recession of water from the Arabian coast. Aden 
has experienced many vicissitudes, fluctuating with 
the rise and fall of adjacent countries. It may be 
considered an eastern Gibraltar, andds yearly rising 
in importance and usefulness. The rciiiains of its 
ancient defences proclaim of what importance this 
place has been. 

It is naturally a very strong place, ajid rillps and 
heavy guns on its numerous ridges and cones would 
keep an enemy at bay, who would find no shelter, 
nor means for counter-works. The camp at Aden 
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is^situatcd on some table-land above the sea-level, 
aqd surrounded* by the irregular mountains, near 
the gate which commands the passage to the main- 
land. Few of the officers are kept hero longer than 
a year. 

The Arabian export trade in coffee is mostly from 
Aden, Mocha having dwindled into a mere name. 
Numerous articles of the materia medica are ex- 
ported from here. Fever prevails at the changes 
of the seasou.s, principally quotidian intermittent. 
Small-pox and scurvy arc the chief diseases of Aden, 
though .no scurvy appears in the jail, unless when 
it takes the intensified form of the allied disease 
called beriberi. For an Asiatic station, it is con- 
sidered uniformly healthy for Europeans. Phthisis 
is very rare, but patients who have come here for the 
change have mostly died. No vegetables are grown 
in Aden, and its flora is limited and meagre; 
it is principally dependant on the mainland of 
Arabia and on Bombay for its supplies. Amongst 
the quadrupeds at Aden arc those of burthen, of 
food, scavengers, and the usual companions of 
civilizatidn. The horse, the ox, sheep and goats, 
camels and dromedaries. The sheep have large 
tails and drooping ears. Foxes and hyenas roam 
the hills ; the foxes are of silvery colour. Dogs, 
cats, and rats are very numerous, and, I have 
heard, do not molest one another ! Various kinds 
of kites are seen on the look-out for offal, and gulls 
of small size skim the Avater ; poultry is plentiful 
in the mp,rket. Of edible fish there is a great 
variety, plentiful, and fairly good. There are crabs. 
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rock-oysters, and crawfish. The reptiles here ^.re 
lizards and some snakes. The wood here used as 
fuel is the potash plant or ‘ lana.’ 

From Arabia is procured ‘ gowaree,’ a cereal 
largely consumed by the natives, and on which 
horses are fed. It is as highly stimulating as wheat. 
The native population is said to be the refuse of 
India and Africa. The Somali men arc generally 
very tall. The Jews at Ad(jii apj^car the most 
degenerate of the brotherhood ; they are the sti’cct- 
hawkers of ostrich feathers. 

We greatly enjoyed our three days’.refreshmcnt 
at Aden. We left on Sunday at nejon, the Governor 
coming off to the yacht with us, and saying ‘ Good- 
bye ’ as we raised our anchor. A pleasant, genial 
man, and a capital host. His cheerfulness in the 
monotony of a station of this sort, where his vice- 
regal position only renders him the more lonely, is 
a proof of the value of such a resource as sketching ; 
it fills his solitude with such interest, and his ex- 
cursions to the mainland have a double charm. As 
the Governor sits at his desk doing^his official writ- 
ing, he is fanned the while by a tall blafck servant 
in white, flowing drapery, with a very large painted 
palm-leaf fan. This tall Somali, seen against the 
large white columns of the room, is a perfect picture. 
We enjoyed a finely-clouded sunset over the chain 
of the Arabian hills of the Mocha coast, in ail tones of 
grey and pujrple on the craggy mountains, these look- 
ing like waves petrified in the act of breaking, but 
very lofty as they r<'&e one behind the other in what 
seemed an infinity of mountain deserf,. Arab dhows 
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sailing by us, with their broad lateen^sails touched 
blood-red with the sun. 

The islands of Zukur and Zubayir, with a chain 
of islets between them, were our next scenery, as 
night made us miss the Straits of Babelmandcb, 
Avith fortified Perim. The whole of the sea round 
the yacht was enlivened by an immense shoal of 
sharp-nosed dolphins of all sizes, leaping and bound- 
ing, mostly in pairs, leaping out of a wave together, 
in the blue freshening sea. They all fied •before a 
cast of Mr. Butters’ harpoon. The dolphins came 
•again next day, in the roughish sea, but not in quite 
such large numbers. Again they fled before the 
harpoons. 

The tamest of sunsets for our last night in the 
tropics ; sky warm grey, sea cool grey ; only this, 
only this. A jmpular fallacy indeed is that legend 
of the gorgeous sunsets of the East. Colour abides 
in the northern skies. The Southern Cross still 
Avcll above tiie horizon in a misty calm. Longer 
twilight now, 1 could read till nearly seven o’clock. 

On the following evening we passed close to St. 
John’s Island, on the Tropic of Cancer, and another 
islet, a steep and a flat holm, and behind them the 
mountains of Berenice in Africa. T could only see 
three stars of the Southern Cross to-night : it was 
like quitting a friend. The wind rose suddenly as 
we entefed the Gulf of Suez, and we could sec 
neither coast. It often rushes violently down the 
ravines of the Gulf of Akabah. Old Indians return- 
ing home call this breeze the morning and evening 
doctor. The sea grew rough and a sand-storm filled 
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in both horizons ; we only heard the hissing of the 
waves as the cold wind rose, and we put on speed to 
get into port the sooner. Lo, the storm as suddenly 
cleared and the waves at once began to fall, and 
they laid the dinner-table without the fiddles. Even- 
ing cast a rich plum-coloured bloom over the Egyptian 
mountains bathed in a solemn splendour of tawny 
sunset all subdued and very harmonious. We had 
several of these sudden squalls and changes in going 
up the Gulf of Suez, but at no time could we get a 
glimpse of the Arabian coast and Mount Iloreb. The 
thermometer stood at 72° at the warm end of the 
deek-house, and we put on warmei; dresses, ])Utting 
away what Herj-ies called our ‘ valuable dresses all 
of mosquito curtain.’ 

Oh, the packing for Cairo and the packing-cases I 

‘ I’ve been thinking that them’s some of his 
Grace’s coats,’ sighs pensive Chippy, wondering 
whi(rh packing-cases he had to screw down for 
England, and what we wanted to eat, drink, and 
wear. 

A red buoy not marked in the chart puzzles 
our navigators. It turns out to be kdrift ; we 
must report it at Suez. 

We stayed over Sunday at Suez,’ anchored oppo- 
site a square building that we called Stafford House. 
The sea a glorious colour, azure, violet, and peacock- 
green. Since we were here they have called one of 
their donkeys Duke of Sutherland, and one after 
Lord Stafford. 

‘ Is that a complimoit ?’ we asked. 

‘They meant it kindly,’ said Herries, seriously. 
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.Rupee meets florin at Suez : the same sized coin, 
bivt what a difierence in the nominal value 1 

We went to Cdro by train, the yacht being sent 
through the canal to meet us at Alexandria. Siam’s 
streets shine compared with those of Suez; and 
the Siamese people are much more cleanl 3 ^ The 
Suez j'eoplc look as if they had never been taught to 
wash, not even in sand. 

Dazzling desert bounded by the blue belt of 
canal, the Bitter Lakes intensely sapphire in their 
setting of burning sandj with here and there 
a few dark palm-trees, and by them shadoofs at 
work ; the mirage making April fools of us on the 
other side. Malay houses are far superior to these 
.sand-hovels; but how far better than the WatSakhet 
and cremation-grounds is the tiny neat cemcteiy 
where the rude forefathers of the mud hamlet sleep. 
Jsmailia Junction and patches of yellow barley 
increasing in size and number. Is it cemetery or 
ruins that we sec at Tel-el-Kebir ? It is the ruins 
of houses, with the square window openings left. 
There is a neat large cemetery outside. 

Wherever the desert is eaten away into a de- 
pression there is moisture at once and palms 
spring up. The desert is always higher in level 
than the cultivated plain. There is water hereabout, 
and black earth with rich, varied cultivation and 
cattle and'buffaloes. White ibises are seen in flocks ; 
palms and sycamore, terebinth and qaroub- trees, 
and ripening harvests ; flax cut and laid in rows to 
soak ; emerald verdure of ‘ persim ’ in fields and 
vegetables grass-packed in crates at the stations 
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coff^d water-wheels with strings of jars ; white- 
domed welys and mud-hovels, some square, soyie 
beehive-shaped. 

Zagazig has much increased since 1 was here 
before] It is quite a large town with pretty minarets. 
Red fezzes are universally worn, and costumes varied 
in fasliiou and fulness, but all tlic upper garments are 
cut V-shaped in front, whether white or blue shirt or 
black abba. 

For all the round mud-hovels and the rubbish- 
heaped roofs to the squaife ones, Egypfr looks more 
prosperous and happy, less ground down than in 
the days of Ismail. The Zagazig cemetery is in a 
desert j)atch. llere the patches only ai*c desert, 
oases or islets of desert. The Pyramids ! Though 
forty centuries look down upon us, bunches of 
roses, ever fresh, pink and young, are given to us. As 
the Indian song says: ‘Tazch b’tazeh. No beh no.' 
(‘Fresh and fresh, new and new’). 

Here are lateen sails on the Nile, and here is Mr. 
Wright, the Duke’s secretary, with the courier to ' 
welcome us. We drive to Shepherd’s Hotel. It 
feels like being at home again. The Duk^ is hailed 
by a friendly voice (slapped on the back really). 

‘ How are you, dear old fellow?’ * 

‘ You here, Charlie ! Dine with us,’ 

‘ I will.’ 

Yes, indeed, we are next door to home. This is 

the Earl o£.D . He is jolly, and entertains us 

with European talk pnd cheery stories at dinner in 
the Duke’s private sitting-room, filled. \vith bowls 
of Marshal Niel roses. It is quite the season of 
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rqses here ; we shall follow the roses all the way 
home. 

Lord D told us with great spirit of how Val 

Baker Pasha went off with him once on a long chase ; 
(jeneral Baker’s object being to ‘ catch Sam ’ (Sir 
Samuel) on his way to the south ; and how they 
gave chase and at length succeeded in ‘catching 
Sam.’ 

There was plenty of the latest English news to 
tell, and it made it all the pleasanter hearing it 
well told. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

EGYPT. 

Fool ! why journoyest thou wearisomely, in thy antiquarian fervour, 
to gaze on the stone pyramids of Geeza, or the clay ones of Sacchara? 
•J'bese stand there, as I can tell thee, idle and inert, looking over the 
desert, foolishly enough, for the* last three thousand years: but cans! 
thou not open thy Hebrew Bidle, then, or even Luther’s version tbci*eof ? 

Sartor Renartus, 

• 

Cairo to-day is lilcc an oriental Paps in miniature 
in this new Frenchified quarter. The long Boule- 
vard Mchcmet Ali now leads to the old, familiar 
citadel, where the fresh-faced English sentries and 
civil non-commissioned officers are a symbol of the 
best security for the continued tranquillity of Egypt. 
We gazed on the view of the pyramids from the 
saluting battery, and the closely-packed, crowded * 
city roofs, and the domes of the city of the dead 
caliphs in the desert. It is a traditiotf that the 
pyramids were built in an apprehension of the 
destruction of the city of Memphis by inundation, 
that some day a great wave of overflow must come 
from the Nile. How closely past and present are 
linked in the view from the battery ; the distant 
pyramids, invested with all the poetry of mystery 
and all the Iceming associations of Napoleon^s forty 
centuries, and a cannon, and the telegraph in the 
foreground. 
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It is pleasant to see the English soldiers up here 
in *he citadel, and little English boys playing 
cricket after a fashion. This makes English domin- 
ation in Egypt appear more an established feet than 
if there were many more regiments at a distance. 
The soldiers look healthy and in good spirits. The 
cheerful sight of these English soldiers on the 
citadel is the explanation, the true cause of the 
increased prosperity, happiness, and freedom of the 
fellabin. It is no imaginary improvement. 

The Egyptian army is furnished with the Schneider 
rifle. The origin of this was thus : Ismail sent 
for Schneider to .come to Cairo — meaning Madame 
Schneider the linger, — and sent her a ring. The 
telegraph people sent the telegram to Schneider the 
gun-maker, who came, expecting an order, but mysti- 
fied about the ring. Ismail sent a message that if she 
would have a bath and refresh itself — this is a little 
mixed, but all the more natural to a German — that 
he would come and see her. The Khedive on be- 
holding him — the bathed and refreshed gunmaker 
-—was somewhat taken aback ; but he felt obliged 
to give hiin an order for having had him over to 
Cairo. 

The tall- walled mosque of Touloun and others are 
more crumbling than they were of old, but glad- 
dening to the memory still. Nothing is ever re- 
paii'ed in Egypt, any more than in Siam. The 
labyrinth of bazaars arc unchanged, the pyramids 
are changeless, so I need say no more about them ; 
but the ostrich-farm was new to me, and it may be so 
to some of my readers. It is on the road to Heliopolis, 
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which road, beyond the barracks and the tamarisk- 
groves, planted to screen Cairo from desert invasion, 
is itself lined with villas and otherwise changed out 
of knowledge. We approach a narrow gate beyond 
a slight, frail bridge : it seemed as if our carriage 
must break it down, and precipitate us into- the 
ditch filled with bricks made of the Nile mud 
below. Here is the entr4e to the farm, admission 
two shillings each person. This is entirely an 
Egyptian concern, managed and worked by natives. 
There are ostriches six njonths old in the first pen, 
these are still chickens. Those in the second pen, 
at seven months old, look full-grown, but they are not 
plucked; these are for the most part black ostriches 
with white points. Then comes a pen of four-year*old 
birds. These plucked birds have a very comical 
appearance, but they look healthy and no less com- 
fortable than shorn sheep. A very few short feathers 
are left on. The birds are fed on biscuit something 
like ship’s biscuit, the empty tins of which are piled 
hard by. Our pockets were filled with this hard 
biscuit, with which we fed a pen of three months’ 
old chickens, and then we mounted to the, gazabo, a 
sort of master’s eye, commanding a view of the 
whole farm — a useful notion for niost farms — and 
the view round Matarieh and Heliopolis. On the 
desert side two camels with their drivers were walk- 
ing away to Suez, a dreary march. The river, or 
palm-tree side of the view is more cheerful, with its 
domes, minsBrets, and village roofs half hidden aw%y 
among the palm-trees, and here and there the bend 
of a lateen sail by which one traces the ‘line of the 

z 2 
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Nile. The obelisk of Heliopolis is concealed by 
clumps of trees.’ The Egyptian palm-trees look 
coarse and clumsy after the cocos and the slender 
graceful arocas. The date palm stems here look like 
stone rather than fresh vegetable stalks, they are so 
dusty. 

Then we were shoAvn the incubating house, kept 
warm, but there is no thermometer to measure the 
temperature. The eggs take forty-five days to 
hatch, in drawers above a hot-water tank. ‘ Water 
ver’ hot, nearly boil water, ’^but they could not tell 
the precise temperature. The eggs felt warm to 
the hand. In a dark door there is a hole cut for 
testing the eggs, which should look translucent and 
of a clear apricot colour; the bad eggs are clouded 
or opaque. Two hundred chickens are hatched 
here every year. The bad eggs are blown and 
sold at four shillings each. They keep the pens 
all dry and sandy. Ostriches live in the desert, so 
they make it like the desert, Avhich is easy enough 
here. 

The stock of three hundred birds consumes 
twenty bc^cs of biscuit a day at one shilling a box, 
less than one penny a day for each bird. Each 
ostrich thus costs about thirty shillings a year to 
feed. I did not hear of their being fed on iron 
nails, buttons, and general rubbish to invigorate 
their digestions. 

The produce of each bird is one oke or two 
]3pundfl and three-quarters, valued at ‘ twenty-five 
pounds sterling each bird. The profits seem large, 
but we do not know what risks there are ; we could 
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htiar of none, and the market seems pretty steady. 
F ew people seem to be employed, and wages are* not 
high ; nor can rent be high at that distance out of 
Cairo, for it is only desert or nearly worthless land ; 
the plant is not expensive, nor the farm-buildings 
costly. 

Thej* have an office on the farm where feathers arc 
sold, very shabby ones at ‘two bob ’apiece. We 
thought of the beauties we bought at Aden and 
Massowah, and scorned these specimens, and despised 
a few dyed, dressed, arid expensive plutoes on the 
counter. I suppose the good crop is all sold to the 
regular merchants, and it is chiefly a w'holesale 
business. The Virgin Mary’s Tree and the obelisk 
of Heliopolis were familiar to all of us. 

The Boulak Museum has been greatly enlarged of 
late years ; it contains an extremely fine collection 
of Egyptian antiquities. Most enjoyable is it to sit 
awhile in its garden, among the silent statues by the 
Nile with its lateen sails and palm-fringed banks. 

Here we regretfully said good-bye to Mr. Cobham,* 
who now left us for his government at Cyprus. He 
had been a pleasant companion, and, bdfeides being 
an accomplished agreeable man, he was always a 
walking guide-book among the woAs of art and the 
architectural objects of interest in the towns. 

We had several cloudy and even showery days 
during the week we stayed in Cairo, and, though 
late in April, it was chilly. We went out bazaaring 
a good deal, and enjoj?ing the fun of donk’ey-bflck. 
The Duke is cut out of the shopping^ for, as Lord 
D says, ‘ If “ Staf ” came, it would spoil all the 
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bargains.’ An earl would seem next door to a duke 

to be overcharged, but Lord D says they tried 

on with him at first and now they find it is no use. 
Besides, he speaks Arabic too well, that is, their sort 
of Arabic. However, the Duke beat us all in the end, 
for Parvis, at tlic great cuiiosity-and-cabiuet-work 
shop, (that is tucked away beWid the butcher’s 
bazaar and the fruit-market) gave his Grace a fine 
baksheesh. He admired a vase. ‘ It is yours,’ said 
Parvis, and had it put in a packing-case immediately 
along with the things the Duke had bought. 

We came home to put down our things, and then 
the whole staff wpnt off in a procession of three car- 
riages to see the twirling der\nshes, a curious per- 
formance. A dozen -an d-a-half or so of men in 
Avhite full skirts, white cloth jackets and tall white 
felt tarbooshes, twirled wdth arms extended, the 
right palm turned up, the left hand turned down. 
One of them had a most comically sanctified ex- 
pression as he leaned his head on one side and 
‘turned up his eyes, the others were more business- 
like, A few twnrlcd in the centre and the rest 
twirled rorfud them, two priests in black keeping the 
outer circle filled evenly at regular intervals. Then 
the dervishes crocsed their arms over their breasts 
and bowed, an aged priest in a brown dress and 
blueish turban intoning some verses of the Koran and 
keeping time : they walked past him and then began 
to twirl as before ; this was repeated several times. 
The ladies of the harem looked on from* a latticed 
gallery above, and music of tom-toms and fifes went 
on in another gallery. 
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One can only conjecture meanings for this curious 
ceremony, and wonder if David’s dancing beforh the 
ark was anything like this. To think that this has 
been going on every Friday for centuries in Moslem 
lauds is a great mystery. 

After staying here a short while, we left this 
round mosque, through the walled and vine-trellised 
passages by which we had entered, and drove on a 
long way in the outskirts of the city to see the 
howling dervishes, a still more extraordinary per- 
formance. Seats were, set for us round a floor of 
matting on which was laid a circle of shee])-skins, 
brown and white. At first there w'ere but few 
dervishes, uttering prayers and* cries, calling on 
the name of Allah, and making swaying move- 
ments, but their number increased gradually to 
about two dozen, surrounding a priest in a long 
white cloth garment, a very good-looking man, who 
chiefly stood in front of what might be called the 
‘ mirhab,’ or holy place. Many of the dervishes had 
green turbans ; most of them, but by no means al^ 
looked as if they lived on charity. There were 
many movements of the performance, ^ach one as 
it proceeded being worked up to a ra])id and excited 
pitch. Loud breathings, uttered ,first to the right 
hand then to the left, getting louder and more 
stertorous as the men were urged on by the priest 
in the centre, or by an elder who soujetimes took 
his place. Another piiest in white chanted verses 
from the Sorau in a wild shrill cadence of* roulades ' 
and jackal-like utterances, to which the circle of 
dervishes either groaned, or roared, or harshly 
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whispered a burden of accompaninient interspersed 
with* shouts, yells dr shrieks, many of these coming 
from some quite small boys who also worked busily 
in the dervish circle. Then the men divested them- 
selves of their upper garments, which were received 
by an elder who laid them aside ; they let down their 
shaggy hair from under their turbans — some of the 
dervishes wore it quite long like women. Most of them 
took off their turbans or tarbooshes and gave them to 
the elder, retaining the white skull-cap, others having 
only their shaggy hair, whjch they tossed wildly 
backwards and then forwards over their faces in the 
energetic succession of deep bowings, groaning 
meanwhile, or making unearthly sounds in all 
manner of wild play with the lungs. One beggar- 
dervish, looking like a maniac, was frightfully active ; 
a young man in sulphur-coloured .silk garment looked 
{IS if he must become insensible with his exertions ; 
some of them took no such trouble, but (me wild 
creature in a striped gown when on the point of 
paving a fit, was supported in his place by those on 
either side of him. 

I never saw any act of worship or form of devo- 
tional ceremonial half so extraoi’dintiry as this. 
Tambours, cymbqjs, and tom-toms were played to 
encourage the men to yet wilder frenzy; then, at 
the moment when it seemed they must drop or die, 
the whole tpovemeut would suddenly cease. One 
very curious movement was swaying sideways to a 
suc(iession of tones sung or howled in a chromatic 
sc{ile, closing, when they could shriek no higher, 
with a wild scream. At the close of all, the chief 
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priest put on a black gaberdine instead of or over 
his white one, and he gave them fhc kiss of peaice 
or else shook their hands, which they kissed and 
raised to their foreheads ; then they, and we all, de- 
parted, baksheesh being given at the doors by the 
various couriers and dragomans of the spectators. 

Extremes meet : perhaps the nearest thing I have 
seen to the performance of the howling dervishes is 

Signor D ’s pianoforte playing. Swing, swing, 

up and down, thump, thump perpetually j like chop- 
ping suet. When humaik nature could hold ‘out no 
longer, the audience clapped and — encored him. 

We climbed to our carriages up the broken road 
deep in the dust of demolitions, for they arc con- 
structing a UCAV quarter here, and hills of cut chaff 
quarried for the food of horses and donkeys. We 
drove to the hotel to lunch, rest, and wash before 
going to the races, which are ver}' like races else- 
where, It is a capital race-course at Gezirch. Lord 

1) was very busy on the ground as starter, &c., 

and a lot of celebrities came to chat with us, includ- 
ing Mr. Cope Whitehouse, the inventor of the 
Libyan lake scheme for irrigating the entire area of 
cultivatable land in the Nile valley and the Delta, 

He has discovered a deep depression in the desert, 
which, he said, would make a lake with a surface 
considerably larger than the Lake of Geneva, and 
two hundred and fifty feet deep. This he. proposes 
to fill from the enormous excess of the Nile which, 
even in the worst seasons, escapes into the sc*a, and. 
which, if stored, would fertilize a quantity of land 
only partially .and occasionally cultivated, or wholly 
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neglected, amounting to over three millionacres. 

.He explained to us his scheme for forming a lake 
and canal, or river with sluice-gates, in the Libyan 
desert, to fill the lake when there is a very high 
Nile, and to supply Egypt with water for irrigation 
when there is a very low one. There will be reserve 
force no end for electrical purposes, and every 
possible benefit to the country. The enthusiastic 
projector carries one away with his beliefs, if not 
by his arguments, almost as much as Jules Verne 
does. Many gentlemen wc^sjjoke to think Mr. White- 
house’s scheme quite feasible, but they prefer to 
think of drainage before any new irrigation proposal. 

The following may give an idea of Egyptian morals. 
An Egyptian gentleman of high position was turned 
out of the English club in Cairo for cheating at cards ; 
he had a card up his sleeve. The Egyptians only said, 
‘ Poor fellow, perhaps he could not have won in 
any other way.’ Robbing the public by embezzling 
shareholders’ money is still more easily excused. 

I went alone to the mosque of Mehemet Ali, and, 
alas ! destroyed an illusion I seemed to remember 
of translacent golden colour and warm light most 
exquisite. The lofty dome, large carpets, and clear 
glass lamps are, still striking, but there is no high 
art, and where is the luminous golden glow ? Lost 
with my own youth and youth’s wonderment, I 
suppose.. Moral: Beware how you return to look 
upon a remembered loveliness. You will lose it 
fbr evbr. It is only things of the hipest beauty 
that will stand this test ! 

We daily had Nubar Pasha or other notabilities 
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about us or dining with us. The Khedive himself 
called while his Grace was out. He offers his o.wn 
vice-regal saloon for the Duke and his party to 
travel in. We are invited to lunch on board the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamer Gwalior on our 
arrival at Alexandria on Monday morning. 

On Surday I went to the pretty English church 
here. The Duke tells me he laid the foundation- 
stone of this church a good many years ago. 

The shops near here, and many others, are shut, 
and there is generally nice Sundayfied feeling 
about Cairo. The manager and the visitors’ ser- 
vants in the hotel sit under the trees and awnings, 
and in the open vestibule in front of the hotel. The 
lower shrubs in the garden are coated, almost caked, 
with dust, but the bright green acacias and other 
leases, reared high above the diist’s influence, arc 
fresh and beautiful. Most people are out driving. 
Tlio street carriages almost all have pairs of homes ; 
the khavasses still dress in Greek costume, with 
white, flowing sleeves and full white flowing skirts. . 

I am glad Lord D is to accompany us to 

Alexandria, he is so full of fun, * 

Luigi, the manager, was just now scoffing at Lord 

D ’s portmanteau. ‘ What a shabby box, just 

like a German governess’s !’ He turned, and there 

was Lord D laughing over his shoulder. Luigi 

was the most discomfited of the twain. 

Nubar Pasha was at the station to see the Duke off, 
and Monsieur Salandino, the banker, gave us? ladies 
large and lovely bouquets of roses. 

Our grandeur makes the villages of Wown huts 
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with palm-trees like brooms sticking up in them 
seqm all the poorer; but there are orchar<ls and 
ripe corn, and these people have always the wealth 
of a golden land and sapphire sky. Alas ! for our 
own poor cockneys ! 

Of course we, in our select isolation, have no 
chanec of doing more than look upon the Alexan- 
drian belles and the dark-eyed women, with tlieir 
black veils and blue outer dresses, who flutter about 
the stations, and hear what life in general has to 
show in the other portions of the ti’ain. We, on 
our ‘ pedestal Avhere we groAV marble,’ can only hoar 
and see the outsjide laughter and the fun of travel 
— vdthout participation. The Duke himself some- 
times gets a bit of amusement out of travelling. 
Once, as he was standing on the door-step of his 
own saloon-carriage at the station, a bagman salin- 
tered up, and entered into chat. 

‘ Nice carriage this. W^hose is it ?’ 

‘ Mine,’ said his Grace, naturally, 

‘ Gammon !’ said the questioner, laconically. 

You sec, the Duke had not got his stars and 
garters oif. 

The fellahs preferred the old way of being taxed ac- 
cording to their crops, rather than our plan of an equal 
annual taxation. Our way is best for the land and for 
the revenue, but not so favourable to their laziness. 
Egypt is still what it "was in Joseph’s time, a great 
corn-field and onion-bed. It is enlivened by white 
ibises, yoked buffaloes, camels in strings' cows, asses, 
grey -backed crows and blue-gowned labourers. There 
is a great fair at Tantah. 
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‘ These Zouaves in light blue, with yellow trim- 
mings and red fezzes, are Genelnal Baker’s melj,’ 

said Lord D ; ‘ and here is Said Pasha’s bridge, 

that he had cut and then sent a carriage-load of 
his obnoxious relations over it, and tumbled them 
into the river.’ 

The Duke (who loves machinery of all sorts) 
justifies the use of these steam water-wheels against 
all our clamour of ‘But where is the picturesq^ue ? 
Where the immemorial past ?’ These light, airy 
things are being dusted out by utilitarian^ civiliza- 
tion, as they dusted out this railway-carriage with 
feather-brooms. But the bee-hive and manure- 
roofed hovels still* remain as unsavoury as ever, 
neither swept out nor swept away. 

Damanhoor is a big, populous place ; a fair is going 
on»here too. The pomegranate-trees are in blossom, 
and plantains grow, though shabby and blown to 
ribbons by the high wind. There are tall bul- 
rushes, like those of Moses’ cradle by the Nile, and 
lotuses on the Mahmoudieh canal; and here is Lake 
Mareotis, with white sails gliding along its mirage- 
like surface. We drive through the handsomely 
re-built streets of Alexandria. The houses remind 
one of Paris ; showing the recuperative power of a 
commanding situation. See Alexanefria to-day, thrice 
regenerated and prosperous still, notwithstanding 
the deviation of trade from the Nile to the Suez 
Canal. 

We wero taken to lunch on board the Qioalior, 
and the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s agent 
sent baskets of beautiful flowers for the yacht. The 
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Gwalior set sail fof Venice irntnediately after we 
left. 

Wo drove out to see Mr. Cornish’s pum|)- works 
for supplying Alexandria with fresh water from 
the Nile by the Mahinoudieh canal, which joins the 
Rosetta branch of the Nile at Atfeh, forty-five miles 
distant. They bring the water from thirty feet 
below the surface at the works, which are situated 
on the brick-baked sand-hills outside the city, where 
Alexandria lies enveloped, one might say buried, in 
her history. Twenty thousand tons of water are 
raised in the twenty-four hours. These works 
supply the city with high-service, after filtering 
it. The water ife filtered through washed sea-sand 
in two filter-beds, a sort of cradles, set in banks 
clothed with mesembrian them urn ^nd aloes, and 
shaded by palm-trees. They keep one filter-bed full 
during nine days, and then go to the other dry filter- 
bed, which has been cleansed meanwhile. The sand 
is washed and used again. There is a very marked 
difference between the dirty and the cleansed heaps 
of sand. The sand-washing machine is simple : a 
zinc barrqw, a cylinder of wire-netting, and an 
Archimedean screw below. The clean sand is de- 
livered up a shoot, backed with matting, into the 
waggons again, on the same principle as elevators 
for hay, &c. There is a large mud deposit from 
the sand.^ Mr. Royle, author of ‘The Egyptian 
Campaigns, 1882 to 1885,’ whom we met on several 
occasions, and who dined with us on board the Sans 
Peur, gave us several interesting facts concerning 
Mr. Cornish* and his water- works. 
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The water supply of Alexandria, after the bom- 
bardment, began to be a source • of anxiety. It 
came from the Mahmoudi eh canal, adjoining the 
position taken by Arabi at Kafr Dowar. Through- 
out the bombardment, and subsequently, the town 
had been abundantly supplied by the efforts of Mr. 
Cornish. When, previous to the bombardment, all 
his countrymen and the great mass of Europeans 
sought safety afloat, he refused to desert his post. 
He contrived an elaborate system of defence for 
the water-works. It con^rised an arrangerpcnt for 
throwing jets of steam at any possible band of 
assailants, as well as a line of dynamite bombs, cap- 
able of being exploded by meauS of electricity. 
The upper part of the engine-house was converted 
into a kind of arsenal, into which he and his men 
could retire as a last resort, and where rifles and 
ammunition were in readiness. 

During the bombardment, the works happily 
escaped injur}^ 

On the morning of the 11th of July, 1882, the 
day of the bombardment, Mr. Cornish visited the 
auxiliary pumping-station on the canal, piore than 
a mile distant, as usual. From the roof of the 
engine-house, Mr. Cornish and his companions (nine 
Europeans in all) watched the progress of the bom- 
bardment, until the shot and shell, which whistled 
overhead, from the vessels firing on Fort Pharos, 
compelled them to descend. Meanwhile, the pumps 
were kept Working as in ordinary times. . , 

On the afternoon of the 12th, when the mob of 
rioters, who, with their petroleum, etc., did the 
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whole of the damage that devastated the actual town 
of Alexandria, le^ off for the time their work of 
destruction and quitted the town, the majority of 
them passed a few yards from the works, and in- 
dulged in curses and execrations at the ‘ Christian 
dogs ’ within. 

With humane forethought, two large jars of water 
were placed in front of the gate and kept supplied 
from within. Thousands of thirsty natives coming 
from the dust and smoke of the town stopped to 
drink, and, after cursing Mr. Cornish, passed on. 

To whatever cause it may be attributed, no attack 
was made on the works, and their courageous 
director survived to receive the congratulations of 
the Khedive and of his own countrymen. Mr. 
Cornish had the decoration of C.M.C. conferred on 
him for his own conduct on this occasion, B 3 '-ftnd- 
by Ar,abi made a dam by which all further flow of 
the Nile was stopped, and on the 2lst of July Arabi 
caused salt water to be let into the Mahmoudieh 
canal by cutting the dam separating it from Lake 
Mareotis, thereby considerably aggravating the diffi- 
culty of .the water supply. Mr. Cornish held his 
own, notwithstanding, and condensed the water, 
and they — I dp not exactly know who, but some 
authority who had the means — gave Mr. Cornish a 
thousand pounds and a decoration for staying at his 
post during the war and supplying the town and the 
army with water. 

^ ThCi-ruins of Alexandria were shown hs in photo- 
graphs, and we had seen enough of the ruins still 
quaking and looking ghastly even in the Place des 
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Consuls to be sure that the pictures were not ex|ig* 
jgemted. There are Bedouin tenMjust outside the, 
fortifications on the hardened sand-hills which ate 
overgrown with a red sort of mesembrianthenium 
much used in making soap. 

Alexandria is not unhealthy for English people, 
even their children are rosy and look thriving, and 
it is a good place for learning languages duldren 
naturally pick up Arabic, Greek, and Italian, besides 
the French and German and other lessons that are 
paid for. Leaving the city at the Rosetta -gate, we 
drove on by the side of the Mahmoudieh canal by 
way of the water-tunnel six feet Jbelow the road, 
wliich carries the water to the pumps. The opposite 
bank of the canal is lined with a nearly continuous 
Arab village, and beyond Lake Mareotis extends the 
bouhdless Sahara. The acacia (lebbek) trees here 
do not come into leaf until June, in Cairo they are 
green in April. 

Bamboo grows here, but the stems are not large 
in diameter. 

They are justly proud of Monsieur Antoniades’ 
garden, notwithstanding the marble statues with 
which it is disfigured, of which they are prouder 
still. Here the bougainvillea is still* in full bloom, 
though it is fading in Cairo, and has been over for 
many weeks in Suez. The Tunisian palm was a 
novelty to us in the way of palms, proud m we were 
of our knowledge of this subject. Roses, especially 
cluster-roses twining up the trees, bloom in delfghtfsl 
profusion in these gardens. A hundred gi,nd twenty 
men are employed to work these hundred and thirty 
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acces. (At Trentliaiu forty men woi‘k twenty acres.) 

At about ten minutes’ walk beyond the farthest 
summer-house in the garden a Roman (or Greek) 
temple and tomb have lately been discovered. 

We turned off in our return drive to see Pom- 
pey’s Pillar. A Greek inscri])tion upon it shows 
it was erected by Publius, prefect of Kgypt, in 
296 A.i)., in honour of Diocletian. Its height alto- 
gether is o)ie hundred feet, the diameter at the base 
ten feet. It is of red polished granite, though no 
one on seeing it would suspect it of polish any more 
than Cleopatra’s needles, whose loss is now bewailed 
by the Alexandrians, "who have few objects of in- 
terest left to attract visitors. This new quarter of 
Alexandria is built of stucco on stone. Here is a 
large Gorman hospital, a branch of Kaiserswerth. 
We passed the large Jesuits’ Gollege, a new building 
erected on the site of somethijig destroyed in the 
fire. One often sees brown-clothed Jesuits in the 
town. There is one Avood-paved street in Alexan- 
dria, but mostly the streets are Avell-])aved Avith 
large stone slabs. The j)ojmi.ation of Alexandna is 
two hundred and thirty thousand ; that of Cairo 
four hundred and thirty-five thousand. 

As we Avere going off to the Sam Peiir, Ave heard 
tin; Khedive’s hymn played at, sunset from an 
Egyptian man-of-Avar, and then ‘ God save the 
Queen.’ 'They began the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and stopped 
abruptly, for no perceptible reason. 

‘ Lord D , full of his good stories as usual, told 

us a yarn of the Little Western^ the open boat that 





sailed across the Atlantic, how she was sighted by a 
British ship, a liner, which changed her own course 
and hailed her with benevolent intentions. 

‘ Wall, what can avc do for you ?’ calls out a cheeky 
Yankee shoemaker, the skipper of the LMe Western ; 

‘ do you want stores or a doctor ?’ 

The British captain in a rage gave the order to his 
steersman never, never again to change their course 
unless for a ship on fire or actually sinking. 

‘Lappy’ inspected the troops on shore, and swam 
back to the yacht again, with a sense, of duty 
fulfilled. He knows how to amuse himself. 

A wonderful supply of flowers was sent us by 
Mr. Chapman from his garden a\ Ramleh. The 
saloon of the Satis Peur was filled with roses, quite 
realizing Alma Tadoma’s picture of Hcliogabalus. 
Had we known of this picture, we might have 
arranged a tableau of the scene by letting down 
the awnings filled with roses. Bertha, Aleck, and 
Charlie were at their wits’ end to make garlands 
quickly enough, ajid, on looking at the dining-table, , 
Ilcrries severely said he suj^posed they meant his 
Grace’s guests only to have roses and Jilies, and 
such-like salads for dinner. 

‘A feast of roses is all very well,’ he growled ; 

‘ but the chef has planned a diflerent bill-of-fare for 
to-day.’ 

We wore as many roses as we could ^crowd on, 
button-holes at every button. 

The Duke had his dinner-party in the .saloqn. 
We can use the saloon comfortably now in this cool 
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weather. Thermometer 68® in the saloon after dinner. 

‘Sir Constantine Who did Herries say?’ 

whispered the Duke. ‘What is the white-haired 
gentleman’s name ?’ 

‘ It sounds like “ dear old ducky,” but it is spelt 
Zerouacchi,’ said Lord D , who knew everything. 

We had our first strawberries-and-cream (23rd of 
April), and Aleck played the pipes, to the great 
enjoyment of some of the party, and the astonish- 
ment of others. Mr. Me wished he could have 

Aleck to dine with him on shore. 

‘What, as a commercial speculation?’ his Grace 
asks, in his half-serious yet quietly-humorous voice ; 
and he relates how his piper McAlister, in his kilts, 
was once upon a time— at Berlin — taken for the 
British ambassador. 

Lord D also played us several reels and 

pibrochs on the pipes. 

We were invited to meet a party of Alexandrian 
celebrities and heroes of the war at luncheon at 
the club in the Place des Consuls. This club — on 
the first-floor above the bourse — ^has fine and very 
comfortable rooms for dinners, meeting, baccarat, 
whist, billiards, everything. The luncheon-table 
was, as usual here, smothered in flowers. We could 
hardly see the table-cloth for the fresh roses strewed 
about. We had the Alexandrian native oysters. 
The oyster-beds supplied from England have thriven 
here. The oysters are good, but not quite so delicate 
as English natives. 

We drove out afterwards to Ramlch, a favourite 
sea-side place, where many of the merchants and 
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rich European inhabitants of Alexandria have their 
Country houses. We walked in divers private 
gardens and on the beach gathering shells, and 
thinking of this place as delightful winter-quarters. 
It is a pleasant drive. out here, but there are 
frequent trains to and from Ramleh. 

As we rowed out agaia in the gig at sunset, the 
Egyptian evening hymn was played and ‘ God save 
the Queen,’ and again the ‘ Marseillaise ’ stopped 
abruptly at the fourth bar as before. Wherefore ? 

‘ Perhaps they don’t, know any more,’ was the 
Duke’s very natural solution. 

‘ Tell me about that Sicilian trij), and I’ll write it 

down,’ said Lady 'Clare to Lord D ; ‘ beca.use I 

find, when a man has left, one forgets all he has 
ever said.’ 

There’s for you, Charlie,’ says the Duke. Many 
a true word spoken in jest. 

We had the charming prospect of Sicily before us 
on our way to England. 

Lord D bought two of the amusing monkeys. 

of one of the sailors. The rest of the men were 
pathetic over their frolicsome, taily cousins, as they 
salaamed their farewells. 

‘ Good-bye, old fellows ; that’s tjie last you’ll do 
for us,’ said the sailors, mournfully. 

The lively creatures had whiled away so many 
hours at sea. The parting was quite touching. All 
of us had some fruits, or nuts, or cakes to give 
them before they were put into a basket-cage "covered 
with grass. Dear monkeys, they will get on better 
in Cairo than in London, even if they weathered the 
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Bay of Biscay. Only ‘ Lappy ’ did not regret them : 
they pulled his hair, and grinned at him, and he 
never understood their fun, 

. Another consignment ,of flowers came before we 
weighed anchor, at noon of the 25th. We have been 
‘ bunched ’ as much as petted visitoi's are in America. 
The whole air breathed roses. 

The fine, large harbour at Alexandria is bounded 
by a sandy, broken coast-line. 

The steam was up, ready to whirl us off; the gig 
was manned, to carry Lord^D on shore. Ano- 

ther farewell to an agreeable fellow-traveller. We 
consoled ourselves by thinking and tactlessly saying, 

‘ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay.’ 

‘Well, if you will quote Watts’ hymns, I had 

better leave at once and Lord D ran down 

the steps into the gig. 

Our handkerchiefs were out. — Farewell 1 








